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DOWN IN THE GRASS. 


BY ANNA H. BRANCH. 








Wuat did you get for the stooping 
Down in the grass so low? 
I heard the rushing of many winds 
Through a green world come and go, 
And the dream of a song in a faint white flower 
Before it began to blow. 
And this got I for the stooping 
Down in the grass so low. 


‘This much I got for the stooping 


Down where the soft winds blew, 
The feel of the moist young green things 
That feed on the sun and dew. 
And the song that I learned from the small, white 
flower, . 
It singeth the whole day through. 
This much [ gathered, a little youug song 
That bloomed in the grass and, grew. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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AT THE GATE. 





BY LORIMER STODDARD, 





I KNOCKED at the gate of Heaven, 
I had searched to the ends of space, 
And peered at the souls who passed me, 
To find again her face. 
We had walked the world together, 
And loved in the world’s old way, 
And sinned, and suffered, and parted— 
Death left us much to say. 


I knocked at the gate of Heaven, 
And I eried, “I loved you so!’’ 

Through the bars of the gate she answered, 
“Such love we know not. Go!” 

Yet near the door I lingered ; 
I cried, ‘‘ Are you happy, dear ?” 

Through the bars of the gate, still bolted, 
She answered, ‘I am here.’’ 

New York City. 
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“LOVE THYSELF LAST.” 





BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 





LOVE thyself last. Look near, behold thy duty 
To those who walk beside thee down life’s road ; 

Make glad their days by little acts of beauty, 
And help them bear the burden of earth’s load. 


Love thyself last. Look far and. find the stranger, 
Who staggers ’neath his sin and his despair,; 

Go lend a hand, and lead him out of danger, 
To hights where he may see the world is fair. 


Love thyself last. The vastnesses above thee 
Are filled with Spirit Forces, strong and pure. 
And fervently, these faithful friends shall love thee, 
Keep thou thy watch o’er others, and endure. 


Love thyself last; and oh, such joy shall thrill thee, 
As never yet to selfish souls was given. 

Whate’er thy lot, a perfect peace will fill thee, 
And earth shall seem the anteroom of Heaven. 


Love thyself last; and thou shalt grow in spirit 
To see, to hear, to know, and understand. 

The message of the stars, lo, thou shalt hear it, 
And all God’s joys shall be at thy command. 


Love thyself last. The world shall be made better 
By thee, if this brief motto forms thy creed. 

Go follow it in spirit and in letter, 
This is the true religion which men need, 

NBw York City, 
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Discussion of the so-called ‘‘ Railway Problem” has 
been so thorough and complete that one naturally hesi- 
tates to venture upon the widely plowed field, unless 
some new idea can be introduced to vary the theme in a 
way to be not only interesting, but perhaps useful to the 
public. Thus, while in this section of the country the 
misfortunes of the railway interest are generally admitted 
and deplored, it does not occur to the people that the de- 
clining prosperity in this important branch of transporta- 
tion, is anything more than a passing cloud, like an oc- 
casional and partial failure of the wheat or corn crop. 
The failure of the latter in some of the Northwestern 
States in 1894, for example, has probably excited more 
sympathy and alarm than the depression in railway traf- 
fic ; altho this last hag been going on from year to year 
for more than a decade, each year bringing a more abso- 
lute loss to the community, in the diminished employ- 
ment of labor, than the entire farm value of either of 
those cereals. a 

During the years 1893 and 1894 the cost to labor alone, 
represented by the diminished number of employés and 
reduction in wages, the curtailment in orders for rolling 
stock, steel fails, fastenings, ties, couplers, air brakes, 
and various supplies ; the postponement of renewals and 
betterments, such as steel for wooden truss bridges, new 
stations, interlocking switches, gravel, stone or burnt 
clay ballast for dirt surfaces, has not been less than 
150,000,000 per annum, while for new railway construc- 
tion we may easily add a decrease of at least $100,000,000 
more. It would require a very elaborate and laborious 
calculation to establish the fact mathematically ; but I 
think railway managers will not consider my estimate of 
an aggregate loss of at least $250,000,000 per annum to 


the industrial interests of the country, during the period 
named, to be an exaggeration. 

This is, of course, partly the result of the general 
stagnation of business throughout the country during 
this period ; but it is also partly the outcome of unprofit- 
able traffic on railways extending back twelve or fifteen 
years. Prior to the year 1893, it would be safe to esti- 
mate an average loss to industry of at least $150,000,000 
per annum since 1881, in forced economies and in dimin- 
ished construction. 

What is the significance of all this? Can we suffer a 
loss of $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 annually in any one 
great industry without feeling its effect upon the general 
prosperity of the country? If such a loss, or even one- 
half of it, should befall the manufacturing interest it 
would have been quickly made known by the stoppage 
of mills ; and it is only necessary to refer to the unceas- 
ing complaints of the silver-mining interest to illustrate 
the importance given to the depression in that industry; 
and yet the entire product of the silver mines of this 
country does not exceed $50,000,000 in value, even at 
the standard of 16 to 1. We are, therefore, brought face 
to face with the fact that a yearly loss to industry of 
three or four times the possible Joss in either of these 
industries, excites neither surprise nor alarm, while the 
whole country groaps under an unusual depression in 
trade, and a decline in market values. To the writer 
this seems like a clear case of presbyopia. 

The business prostration of the years 1893 and 1894 was 
undoubtedly the result of a combination of circum- 
stances ; but not any single factor in the whole has con- 
tributed so much toward it as the decline in the pros- 
perity of railways; not only in its direct influence upon 
labor, in curtailing the ability of a capitalized industry 
of $11,000,000,000 to employ its former numbers and in 
compelling wage reduction, but indirectly in checking 
the investment of foreign capital, as well as sending 
back a large amount of securities held in Europe. The 
eff«ct of this check to foreign investment has been two- 
fold. It has interrupted railway construction in the new 
States and Territories, where transportation is essential 
to the growth and development of such localities, and it 
has deprived labor of the employment furnished hy «ch 
costly and useful works, 

Furthermore, the impoverishment of railway com- 
panies has greatly reduced the income of hundreds of 
thousands of the middling classes of the people, whose 
scanty savings have been invested in the bonds and 
shares of railway companies, and brought actual distress 
to many who have been dependent upon interest and 
dividends. 

Several causes have contributed to bring about this 
deplorable condition of railway property. The most 
conspicuous of these is, doubtless, the over-construction 
of lines in the comparatively populous States, partly 
stimulated by contractors and construction companies, 
and, to some extent, by rival lines. The result of this 
excessive construction has been te open four, five or six 
competing lines, where the whole traffic cannot in the 
present stage of development fairly support more than 
two or three. The intense competition of such lines has 
been, of course, the principal cause of the rate demorali- 
zation. The check to this construction is a positive gain 
to the community so far as it applies to the Central 
Western States ; but the development of railway trans 
portation in the newly settled parts of the country is a 
necessity to the people who are making these distant re- 
gions theirhomes. To deprive such embryo communi- 
ties of access to the markets of the world, which would 
be the practical result of the stoppage of railway con- 
struction, would be a cruel blow to the trans-Mississippi 
region ; but nothing less than this is threatened by the 
railway depression of the times, 

If railways will not yield a fair return on the capital 
invested in their construction, who will build railways? 
People do not undertake such works in a purely philan- 
thropic spirit. They are willing and even anxious te 
invest money where it will yield fair and reasonable re- 
turns ; but if the inhabitants of these Western localities 
consider railways proper objects of plunder and practical 
confiscation, they must build their own roads, and bear 
their own burdens of loss. 

But while it is admitted that excessive railway con- 
struction is the main cause of the depression in that in- 
terest, it is not the only cause nor the most discouraging 
one, The legislation in some of the Western States is 
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nothing less than oppression and a distinct discrimina- 
tion against such property. Maximum rates bave been 
fixed which will not yield a fair compensation, and tax- 
ation bas been increased in the ratio of declining profits. 
In brief, the attitude of State Legislatures in someof the 
Western States is so directly antagonistic to railway cor- 
porations that the owners of such property, who are 
mostly residents of the East, have become seriously 
alarmed at the hostile feeling constantly manifested 
toward them. In Congress, too, there have been several 
bills introduced so outrageous in their bearing against 
the railway interest that equal protection to property 
under a popular government would seem to be a farce if 
such measures can prevail. One of these bills, if it be- 
comes a law, would practically admit labor organizations 
to a share in the management of the railway companies ; 
and this bill (No. 8,556), I am astonished to learn, has 
received the approval of the Attorney-General of the 
United States and the Commissioner of Labor. This bill 
passed the House, but did not reach the Senate. It will 
probably turn up again in the next Congress, and if it 
becomes a Jaw will prove to be a firebrand of the most 
incendiary character, 

Whatever can be done to give to labor its fair share of 
the profits thereof, according to its contribution and its 
merit, without trenching upon the rights of others, meets 
with the hearty approval of all just men ; but in defin- 
ing labor, I should strenuously object to any claim of 
preference on the purt of mere manual or physical labor 
alone. The man who works in the machine shops or in 
the department of motive power or at the switches, 
or whether he is a section man or day laborer, is entitled 
to no more credit as a laborer than the clerk in the 
auditor’s office. Mental labor in all conditions of life is 
entitled to stand at least upon an equality with the la- 
borer upon the road or in the fields, and it is the hight 
of absurdity to give greater consideration to the latter 
than to the former. The division of labor in the world 
is not confined to the artisav, the plowman or the com- 
mon laborer: nor does he contribute any more to the 
aggregate product than men who exercise their brains 
instead of using muscular force. And as at one time it 
was claimed in the heated discussion upon the slavery 
question, that ‘a white man was as good as a Negro,” 
80 it may be urged that mental labor is at least equal to 
physical in the various occupations of life. 

At this point, it is quite appropriate to urge the impor- 
tance of profits in railway traffic more commensurate 
with the service performed, to the end that these great 
agencies of transportation may be able to carry out plans 
of life insurance and pensions in railway service, accord- 
ing to systems already in successful operation in Eng- 
land and, to some extent, in this country. But how ut- 
terly useless it seems to be to propose beneficent measures 
in the interest of labor, when hostile legislation tends to 
impoverish railway companies, and while labor itself 
joins in the hue and cry against railway corporations. 
It seems something like a revival of the practice of ve- 
nesection as a remedy for physical disorders, upon the 
theory that the best way to cure a malady is to reduce 
a patient to extreme weakness before applying the re- 
storatives essential to the recovery of strength. 

What, then, can be done toenable railways t> earn a 
fair compensation for the service they perform? If the 
most conspicuous cause of the difficulty is destructive 
competition, how can the business interests of the coun- 
try prevent this? 

The answer is, that under the present Interstate Com- 
merce Law, a division of earnings is forbidden, and, 
therefore, it is impossible to enforce any agreement 
between railway companies for the maintenance of rates. 
The consequence is constant rate cutting on the part of 
weak lines to draw from the stronger ones, and a de- 
moralization in the schedule rates, which are already too 
low. This is the only,solution which has yet been 
found ; and a vast majority of the business men of the 
country have become satisfied that ‘ pooling,” as it is 
termed, would be infinitely better for the business in- 
terests of the country than fluctuating rates and dis- 
criminations which render it impossible to count upon 
equal advantages in shipping and steadiness in the mar- 
kets. To the railways, if they can agree upon divisions 
of traffic, legalized ‘‘ pooling” would mean the mainte- 
nance of rates approved by the commissioners, and to 
shippers it would mean that they would not be at a dis- 
advantage on account of discrimination which cannot 
be prevented except by an allotment of a portion of the 
traffic to the lines which, in the absence of an enforceable 
agreement, will struggle for an existence in the only 
way available to them under present conditions, 

This amendment repealing the anti-pooling clause of 
the Interstate Commerce Law was recommended by the 
commissioners, and passed the House during the last 
session of Congress by an unexpectedly large majority. 
We have reason to believe it would have pas:ed the Sen- 
ate also, but its opponents succeeded in delaying action, 
and the session closed leaving railways stillin their laby- 
rioth of trouble. 

There are unmistakable sigas of business revival clearly 
visible, and before the year is out, unkss disaster in the 
way of crop failure visits us again, the country will be 
on the flood tide of prosperity once more. The railways 
will doubtless improve upon the traffic of 1894; but un- 
tl they are permitted to carry out and enforce equitable 
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divisions of traffic, they labor under restrictions imposed 
by no other country on the globe, and are deprived of 
their full share of returning prosperity. 

Equitable considerations should not only govern legis- 
lation in this country, but they should influence popular 
opinion and the popular vote. Railway property has been 
subjected to something not much removed from persecu 
tion ; not that any real grievance could be found against 
them, but because political demagogs have found it easy 
to deceive the agricultural interest and the laboring 
classes, and thus to secure political success; but the 
time is not far distant when men of sense will recognize 
the undeniable fact, that the transportation agencies of 
the country cannot be partially destroyed, or materially 
weakened, without great prejudice to all of the indus- 
trial and commercial interests of the country. To labor, 
the prosperity of railways is of vital importance, for the 
impoverishment of railways is to weaken the largest sin- 
gle agency of employment. No labor is more liberally 
compensated than that employed by railways, and this 
question directly affects from four to six millions of the 
people (including families) who are directly interested in 
the permanent success of these much-abused corpora- 
tions. 

Is it possible that such a vast number of people can re- 
main indifferent to the processes which are constantly 
drying up the fountains which supply them? 

New York City. 


POSTAL CARS ON CITY RAILROADS, 


BY A. T. SULLIVAN, 
Postmaster of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Just one year ago this month the Atlantic Avenue 
Railroad Company, of Brooklyn, which had assumed the 
contract for carrying the mails to Coney Island, former- 
ly held by the Brooklyn, Bath and West End Railroad, 
asked that the Government should extend their contract 
so that they could carry mails over another portion of the 
city. The Post-office Inspector was sent from Washing- 
ton to investigate the subject and conferred with me on 
what was best to be done. Some time before this I had 
been planning on a scheme for the increased use of postal 
cars on the city roads, with special reference to increas- 
ing the mail facilities for the outlying districts which, of 
late years, have been developing so rapidly. My plan 
was more extensive than any experiment of the kind 
that hai heretofore been attempted. Railroad officials 
were called in and a conference held in regard to the 
matter. 

Later on, the Atlantic Avenue Railroad Company built 
two postal cars ; they are painted white and lettered in 
gold. In the negotiations for carrying out the contract 
the company met the Government more than halfway. 
These new cars are specially fitted up as postal cars, and 
so arranged that the sorting and distribution of letters 
can be carried on in transit. A part of the plan, which 
was carried out before the introduction of postal cars, 
was that the Government should contract with the vari- 
ous railroad companies for transporting the letter carri- 
ers and the collectors of mail, a fixed sum being given 
therefor. In this way we could do away with the paying 
of car fares for our help in their frequent journeys toand 
from the main office, or paying in tickets, which they 
had been in the habit of doing. The amount of money 
svent for this purpose was unusually large,in one year 
amounting to over $14,000. 

The postal car, as it is now in use in Brooklyn, is of 
the size of the ordinary street car usually found in our 
large cities, There are eight windows on each side. A 
wooden partition divides the apartment in the center, 
leaving four windows for the front portion and four for 
the rear. The front portion is used by passengers as a 
smoking compartment. A seat runs around three sides 
of this division, and there are accommodations for about 
twenty passengers, including standing room. At the 
present time the needs of the postal service only require 
one-half of the car, and, under the arrangement de- 
scribed, the railroad company is able to derive an income 
from the passenger portion of the car, an amount sufii- 
cient, I believe, to pay the running expenses of the car 
and a trifle over. 

A sliding door opens into each end of the cur. In the 
portion used for postal purposes a shelf runs along on 
one ride under four of the windows. This shelf is about 
eighteen inches in width. On the opposite side there is 
an iron rack which supports the mail bags. Atthe front 
end of the compartment large ornrmental gates prevent 
the passengers, or any one, except the motorman, from 
going on the platform. Beneath the windows on the 
side, printed in gold letters, are the words ‘‘ U. S. Mail.—- 
Smoking Car.” The cost of sucha car is about $1,900. 
A patent electro heating apparatus warms the car in 
winter, and, at night, it is lighted by electricity. 

One postal clerk rides on each car. It is his duty to 
face, separate and distribute the mail, a case with the 
necessary number of pigeon-holes being furnished for 
that purpose. While the car is in transit he drops into 
mail bags the matter assigned to the different stations. 
On his return trip to the central office he has all the letters 
sorted in different bags ready to be transported out of the 
city. During the journey of the car the bags are received 
through an open window on each side of the car, and 
deposited in the same manner. In his compartment this 
mailing clerk is as isolated and free from interruption 
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as is the postal clerk on the large postal Scars that run 
across the country. 

Three trips are made every diy. The first trip was 
made August 8th, 1894, in charge of a mailing clerk 
from the mailing division of the main post office. There 
is no doubt that this system will revolutionize the deliv- 
ery of the mail in our large cities, especially in those 
having many small outlying towns and villages, or near 
wards that are being added to the city proper. The sys- 
tem will have the effect of providing postal facilities to 
these suburban and semi-suburban localities which wil] 
be second only to those that the residents of the city 
proper enjoy. It is within only a comparatively few 
years that railroad cars have been utilized by the post 
office for other than transportation purposes. The first 
experimental railway car on steam roads was a very 
crude contrivance compared with the magnificent and 
well-appointed car of to-day ; it was run from the old de- 
pot of the Harlem road, Thirtieth street and Fourth Ay- 
enue, New York, to Washington, on July 9th, 1868. 

This new service has resulted in giving increased and 
better postal facilities to such outlying towns as Benson- 
hurst, Bath Beach, Coney Island, and generally to the 
outskirts of the city that are through the increased rail- 
road facilities furnished by the trolley and elevated sys- 
tems rapidly being occupied. The city is peculiarly 
well situated for the successful operation of this scheme, 
because all the street-car lines converge at a point near 
the post office. The success of the experiment, so far as 
it has gone, is well assured. 

One important result has been that it has facilitated 
the transportation of registered mail matter. Under the 
old system such packages were sent in pouches, which 
were carried by mail clerks on the front of ordinary cars. 
Under the new system such packages are placed in 
charge of the postal clerk on the trolley car, and are, of 
course, much less liable to get lost than they were before, 

The experiment, now, however, no longer an experi- 
ment, has attracted the attention of postal officials in 
other farge cities who have paid visits to Brooklyn to 
study the working of the system with the view of in- 
troducing it into their own cities. They have come 
from Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, and Toronto, Canada. The result has 
been that the street railways of New York, Pittsburg 
and Boston have been co operating with the Post-office 
Department to furnlsh their cities with a better mail 
service. In Boston the first of this month eight new 
postal cars were running. Only regular cars have been 
used for the transportation of the mails from one station 
to another ; but, in the course of time, special cars will 
be employed and from them the mail bags will be dis- 
tributed en route. Not long since the Allegheny Trac- 
tion Company, of Pennsylvania, secured the contract for 
the transportation of the mail from the Pi tsburg to the 
Allegheny office. The man who has done most toward 
promoting the street mail-car service in Pittsburg has 
been Mr. John C. O’Donnell. Col. G. W. Elkins, Presi- 
dent of the Pittsburg Traction Company, has also been a 
warm advocate of the new scheme aud has influenced 
others to take an interest in the same. The street cars 
in St. Louis, Mo., have also been, for some time, success- 
fully used for the transportation of the mails, 

Under this new system of carrying the mails on the 
city railroads, what would be the effect of a strike on 
the part of the employés of the road? In such a case 
the responsibility of carrying the mails rests with the 
company. In the case of a strike it is the duty of the 
companies to see that their lines are not blockaded. In 
case of trouble they must look to the municipal and 
State authorities for whatever assistance they require. 
In the event of the failure of such aid they can apply to 
the United States Government, through the Post office 
Depa: tment for assistance. But, under no circumstances 
would strikers be allowed to interfere with the running 
of the United States mails. The men who run the postal 
cars are sworn agents of the Government and must be 
respected as such. The companies must keep their lines 
open, at least for the running of these postal cars. tis 
proper to say that during the recent great strike on the 
trolley lines in Brooklyn, the strikers did not interfere 
with the running of the cars containing the mail which, 
during that troublous period, was delivered as regularly 
asin ordinary times. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE RELATIONS BETWEEN MANAGERS AND 
EMPLOYES OF RAILROADS. 


BY M. E. INGALLS, 
President of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


This is one of the great questions which to-day! 
worrying the managers of railways as well as the leading 
officials of the railway organizations, There are 20 
other situations in the labor world that compare with It. 
The employés of railroads are a class by themselves, and 
the employers and employés have not only to consider 
their relations with each other, but al-o with the public. 

Some few years ago I thought the solution of the ques 
tion was in treating the wages paid to employ és as svock 
capital, and dividing whatever profits were made betweeD 
the stockholders and the employés in the proportion 
which the stock of the company bore to the amouat of 
wages paid, I submitted the plan to the directors of the 
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Chesanveake and Ohio Railway Co., and they agreed with 
me, but deferred putting it in practice until such time as 
profits were more assured, The panic of 1893 was then 
in sight, and since then there has been no chance to 
make practical demonstration. With the improved 
business that we hope for inthe near future, I am ex- 
pecting to find an opportunity for a practical demonstra- 
tion of this theory. Itseems to me thatif this can be 
done it will afford a way of educating the employés to a 
partnership in the profits, and will lead them to be more 
careful and loyal. 

The great strike of 1894 certainly should alarm all of 
us, The fact that a few worthless demagogs could in- 
duce such a large number of our employés to neglect 
their interests, to forget all the loyalty and devotion 
which they owed to the companies that had employed 
them, to forget their duties to the public, and engage in 
a conspiracy, which, if it had succeeded, would have 
ruined them and the railways, should occasion us alarm, 
What was the cause of this great dissatisfaction? Was it 
because our railway systems have grown so large that 
the sense of loyalty of the employés to the employers is 
lost; or is it because it has been so fashionable among 
politicians and certain people to abuse railways and their 
manayement, that this feeling has crept into the minds 
of our employés; or is it the fact that a few owners and 
managers of railways have by fortunate speculations 
made large fortunes, and thereby our own employés 
have been led to believe that the railways were making 
too much profit? The danger is lest we forget the strike, 
and fail to investigate the causes and remedy them 
for the future, It was the same in 1877, and it may be 
the same with 1894, And yet, somewhere in some of the 
causes I have mentioned, or others, lies the foundation of 
this dissatisfaction which at certain times bursts out in 
its fury. 

Upon our Chesapeake and Ohio line we have endeav- 
ored to nake a change in our men by looking more after 
their physical welfare and condition ; and we have done 
this by means of clubhouses managed by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and have produced wonder- 
ful results. We have a more sober and reliable class of 
men than formerly, and there seems to be great cordial- 
ity between the management and its employés, and a 
spirit of loyalty has grown up which is very valuable toa 
corporation. It certainly is the duty of railway mana- 
gers who have a large number of employés in their 
charge to look closely after their welfare, to endeavor to 
improve their condition, to provide systems of annuities 
and insurance, and thereby make, as it were, a partner- 
ship engagement between the management and its em- 
ployé:. 

Cincinnati, O. 


ELECIrRICITY OR STEAM? 


BY H. G,. PROUT, 
Editor of * The Railroad Gazette.” 


We are told that when Madame Roland bared her fair 
neck to the guillotine, she exclaimed, ‘‘O Liberty, how 
many crimes are committed in thy name!” The dis- 
criminating observer of modern affairs must often be 
tempted to say, ‘*O Electricity, what follies are uttered 
in thy name!” Day by day the wonders multiply. 
Within a month, for instance, we have been told of an 
electric mail car which will weigh forty tons ; will be pro- 
pelled by electricity on an elevated track between New 
York and Chicago ; will pick up and drop mail bags as it 
goes, and will make the run in five hours, or, say, at 200 
milesanh ur, This road, with its equipment complete, 
will cost only $10,000 a mile. When we remember that 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern is capitalized at 
$102,000* per mile, the Pennsylvania Railroad at $477,000,* 
the Erie at $326,000,* the New York Central and Hudson 
River at $205,000," and all the railroads of the United 
States at $63,421,* we may see at once what a tremendous 
saving can be made by the use of electricity, under the 
patents of an unknown inventor “ out West,” who prob- 
ably never built a ten-horse-power motor in his life, and 
who could not design the machinery to propel a street 
car fifteen miles an hour to save his neck from the halter. 
But so long as he speaks in the name of Electricity he 
can git all the free advertising that he wants, and sell 
his stock. To be sure this is an extreme case ; but from 
month to month we hear of the double-track, elevated 
electric railroads between New York and Washington, 
and New York and Chicago. 

Within three years a double-track electric railroad, to 
run between Chicago and St. Louis in an air line, at one 
hundred miles an hour, and to do through business only, 
has actually been carried to the stage of doing a little 
Brading and selling stock ; and there it has stopped. It 
Was shown that no terminals had been secured in either 
City, and that a railroad to live by very fast through 
business, without capacious terminals that could be run 
lnto at speed, might as well be built in Arizona, It was 
shown that there was not enough through business de- 
Manding a speed of one hunired miles an hour t> pay 
Working expenses, tosay nothing of interest. It was ad- 
mitted by all electricians who had proved their knowl- 
edge of their art by actual, responsible work, that motors 
Capable of developing the power called for in the work 
contemplated in this railroad had never been built. 


* These fig 
ports, and 
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While many claimed that they could be built and that 
they knew just exactly how to build them, no one pre- 
tended that any such motor had ever been proved in 
actual use. Electricians of the sime class admitted that 
the problem of taking off the current required to do the 
work contemplated, at the speeds contemplated, had 
never beensolved, Indeed, we may say that to this day, 
in spite of great inducements, these questions of the 
powerful, high-speed motor and of taking off the current 
to run it are still open, altho many of us hope that the 
answer is near at hand. In spite of all these facts, the 
stock of the St. Louis-Chicago, hundred-mile-an-hour 
electric railroad was sold ; and to-day some oneis richer 
and many are poorer, and the road is no nearer being 
built than it was three years ago. 

~ Such are some of the delusions, nursed by honest en- 
thusiasts and designing knaves, to the waste of good 
money andenergy. With the hope of saving a little of 
this waste, I have undertaken to state briefly, and as 
simply as I can, some of the probable uses of electricity 
as &@ motive power for railroads and some of.its limita- 
tions ; but I must warn the reader at the outset that I 
am goiog to write of things which are still so little mat- 
ters of accomplished fact that no man living can say the 
final word about them unless he is a prophet. 

To begin with, let us disabuse our minds of the notion 
that because electricity is swift and subtle and invisible, it 
can make atrain go faster than it can be driven by steam, 
and cheaper. Electricity is but one of the manifestations of 
the energy of the sun’s rays as stored in coal, or in water 
that bas been raised to a hight. It cannot make wheels 
turn around any faster than can steam or falling water. 
So far as we can now foresee, where itis used in large 
work it must be as an intermediary for the transmission 
of the energy developed in steam and falling water to 
the moving mechanism, and economy can be realized in 
so using it only in special cases. The whole question is 
one of economy and efficiency. 

Having accepted this fundamental fact, let us see if 
we cannot get at a general principle that will be useful. 

To haul a fast and heavy passenger train we must have 
a locomotive that can develop about 1,200 horse power, 
and this we can buy for, say, $10,000. The stationary 
boiler and engine, the dynam» and motor to develop in 
the electric locomotive 1,200 horse power will cost $75,000 
or $80,000. We must add further the cost of conveying 
the power from the central power station to the motor on 
the track. This sum cannot be estimated in a general 
way. It would be large for long distances and great 
powers, and small for short distances and small powers. 
We see then, at the outset, that the interest on the differ- 
ence in first cost in a 1,200 horse power, steam locomo- 
tive and of a 1,200 horse power electric locomotive would 
be more than the entire fuel an] wages account of an 
average steam locomotive. It would be impossible for 
the electric locomotive to save the difference in interest 
on first cost if it saved all the fuel burned and all the 
wages of the runner and fireman. It is obvious that 
where a certain work can be advantageously done by 
one 1,200 horse power locomotive the electric motor can- 
not compete. If, for instance, our work is to take heavy 
train loads of passengers, at intervals of an hour or two, 
and carry them ninety miles in two hours the steam 
locomotive can do the work much cheaper. But if our 
work is to take up passengers at any point on a line 
fifteen miles long, and at any moment, and to carry 
them any short or long part of that fifteen miles at 
about fifteen miles an hour, it will be advantageous to 
divide our 1,200 horse power among numerous small 
trains passing any given point every two or three 
minutes. For such subdivision the electric motor offers 
great advantages. The motor itself, that is the machine 
waich actually runs on the track, is cheaper and simpler 
than the locomotive; it can be handled by one man at 
wages not higher than those of the locomotive fireman, 
thus saving entirely the wages of the engineman, and 
the cost of repairs will be less than those of the steam 
locomotive, how much less we cannot yet tell. It is 
cleaner, quieter and handier. 

Thus we have a suggestion of the general principle 
that when the work can be massed in a few heavy trains 
direct steam will be better; where the work must be 
done in small quantities and very frequently it will be 
advantageous to transmute the energy of the steam into 
electricity. Now let us proceed to apply this suggestion 
of a principle to groups of cases. 

At the outset let us agree as to a few definitions. I 
shall use elevated railroads as meaning railroads in cities, 

like those in New York and Chicago; and what is said 
of them will apply equally to underground railroads, 
except that in underground railroads we do not have to 
consider the strength of the structure which carries the 
track, and we do have to consider ventilation. 

As suburban railroads I shall class those serving re- 
gions around large cities, and covering the zone within 
which men may live and still do regular daily work in the 
city. Perhaps twenty miles may be taken as the radius 
of this zone. This same class of railroads will include 
those connecting large towns not more than twenty 
miles apart, or what are often called interurban rail- 
roads, 

By country roads I shall imply roads serving the 
smaller towns, running out into regions not very thickly 
peopled aud connecting two or more small towns, 
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Main line roads will include the great mass of the 
steam railroads designed for general railroad business, 
and covering longer distances than, say, thirty miles. 

For elevated railroad work electricity has many ad- 
vantages, and experts are now almost unanimous in say- 
ing that it will be the power used in such work. The 
machinery by which a train is hauled can be so subdi- 
vided that little weight need be put on the track under 
any given pair of driving wheels. To haul a train ofa 
certain weight at a certain speed we must have a certain 
weight inthe motor, whether it be a steam locomotive or 
an electric motor; but in the steam locomotive the weight 
must be concentrated in a short length of track. The 
electric motor permits of spreading this weight out al- 
most indefinitely, ‘The result is that a lighter and cheap- 
er structure may be used. Great stress is laid on this 
point by many engineers. I think that too great stress is 
attached to it, and that for fast and heavy elevated rail- 
road work, structures in the future will be made heavier 
than they have been in the past, whatever motive power 
is used on them. The structure must be heavy enough 
not only for the weight and shock of the driving wheels, 
but to resist the shock due to the sudden and heavy appli- 
cation of brakes for quick stops. It -must be heavy 
enough to be rigid and to be durable. There appear to 
be very sound reasons for believing that it would bea bad 
investment to build in any city an elevated rvilroad not 
adapted for fast and heavy work. Generally speaking, 
no comparatively inefticient elevated railroad is likely to 
pay interest onthe investment. Thecost of the structure 
itself is only one of many elements of the cost of sucha 
railroad, and a small addition to the cost of the structure 
makes but a small percentage of the total cost and will 
add greatly to the earning power. Therefore the idea of 
building light and cheap elevated railroads in cities is 

probably a fallacy, and the mere item of reducing the 
weight on driving wheels, in order that a light structure 
may be built, is not so important as it seems to many engi- 
neers, If you have a light structure already built you 
can make it carry a few more passengers by using elec- 
tric motors, 

A really important advantage for this kind of work is 
found in the cleanliness of the electric motor. It emits 
no smoke or gas, and blows out no cinders to foul side- 
walks and houses. This of itself, all other things being 
equal, would decide the question in favor of the electric 
motor. Probably there is a much stronger reason for the 
use of electricity in this special work—it will be cheaper. 
This is still mostly a matter of theory. Experienceso far 
with electric motors for elevated railroad work is very 
limited, and while economies are probable, they are not 
proved. Itis easy, however, to figure out theoretical 
economies, and the greatest probable economy will be in 
fuel. 

It is doubtful if any less coal will have to be burned to 
propel elevated railroad trains by electricity than by 
steam, but cheaper coal can be used. While coal can be 
burned with greater efliciency under stationary boilers 
than in a locomotive, yet the losses between the boiler 
and the driving wheels are so much greater with the elec- 
tric machine that in the end it is probable that no saving 
in tons of coal will be realized ; but generally a material 
saving will be made in the price of coal burned. Elevated 
railroad locomotives must use good, clean anthracite 
coal. This is vital. They cannot be permitted to foul 
the air of cities with the black smoke of bituminous coal, 
Bituminous coal, however, of a very ordinary quality 
can be burned at the central power stations without mak- 
ing a nuisance. Here will come in a saving. For in- 
stance, anthracite coal costs on the locomotive in Chicago 
about $7 per ton, A good bituminous steam coal can be 
delivered there in the boiler house for $1.75, The differ- 
ences in New York City would not be 80 great, but still 
great enough to make economies, 

Another possible economy, a small one, is in the wages 
account, The electric motor is a very simple affair, and 
can be driven by one comparatively low-priced man, 
The steam locomotive requires one high-priced man and 
another one whose wages must be about as high as those 
of an electric motor man, Thus in each train run the 
wages of the locomotive engineer can be eliminated by 
using electric motors. It is true that very sensible men 
hold that fast, heavy, elevated railroad trains must never 
be run with one man on the motor at the head ; that for 
security there must be two men to guard against the 
accident that would arise from the sudden disability of 
one; but till laws are made requiring two men on the 
motor, I doubt if railroad managers will believe that 
two men at the head of the train are necessary toreason- 
able safety; and, after all, we must not expect to get un- 
reasonable safety at reasonable prices. Safety, like 
everything else in the world, is a commodity to be 
bought and paid for. 

It is probable, further, that economies will be realized 
in the maintenance and repairs of clectric motors, for 
the machine is much simpler than the locomotive. This, 
however, is stilla matter of conjecture, The art is so 
young that we cannot yet tell where the average figure 
for repairs to electric motors will settle down. 

There is still a further advantge in electricity for this 
sort of service. Instead of using a locomotive simply to 
haul the train the motor car can also carry passengers, 
and the weight of the passengers will be available for 
adhesion ; that is, the dead, or non-paying, weight of 
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. 
any given train will not be quite so much. This will be 
an element of economy, and the whole tendency now in 
designing the equipment for elevated railroads is to 
abandon the electric locomotive and to use electric motor 
cars. 

Fr surface railroads in cities there is no question as 
between the two systems of propulsion. Nobody thinks 
any longer of using the steam engine there, except ina 
few small towns where so-called dummy roads still ex- 
ist. But the steam dummy is destined to disappear, as 
must the horse, the mule and even the cable, before the 
greater efficiency of the electric moter. For street work 
the electric motor is almost ideal; it is clean, handy and 
wonderfully flexible. The motorman can run as slowly 
as he pleases, stop quickly, and when he sees an open bit 
of road in front, speed up to the greatest capacity of his 
machine, Thus this power fills the essentials for street 
railroad working. The fact that many people are slain 
by the trolley cars is no fault of the agent used to propel 
them ; it is merely a question of intelligent control. But 
people must not expect to get high speeds through 
crowded streets and safety at the same time; the two 
things are absolutely incompatible ; no human power can 
reconcile them. 

The conditions in city streets and the conditions of 
suburban working merge into each other, and many of 
the reasons for the use of electricity in one case hold in 
the other. We have seen that there are certain mechan- 
ical reasons why the highest economy in electrical work- 
ing is to be reached in a service that demands very fre- 
quent trains, frequent stops and not very high speeds ; 
and these are the conditions found in all city railroads 
and onsuburbin railroads to moderate the distances out. 
We may say that the electric motor is destined to replace 
the steam locomotive for suburban service within a radius 
of about twenty milesof the business centers of the great 
cities. Twenty miles is only a rough approximation ; 
this radius may become a little longer or a little shorter. 
On the whole, I am inclined te think that for a good 
many years the tendency will be to make it less than 
twenty miles rather than more. 

In this class of roads I have included also those con- 
necting cities and large towns. The development of the 
roads of this class has only begun, but it has already 
shown great possibilities. Perhaps the most remarkable 
case is that of the Twin City Rapid Transit Company, 
working in and between St. Paul and Minneapclis. A 
few years ago two different steam railroads were run- 
ning, hourly, interurban trains between those cities, be- 
sides many through trains which served the interurban 
passengers, 

An electric railroad was built from one city to the 
other, and within six months both the steam railroads 
discontinued entirely their interurban trains, The rea- 
sons are plain, and the case is typical. The electric cars 
run every six minutes; they pass right through the 
streets of the cities ; they stop anywhere; they charge 
but ten cents fare, and give transfers to the urban trolley 
lines. The steam railroad trains ran at little less than 
half-hourly intervals (counting both railroads) ; one could 
take the trains only at the stations, and the lowest fare 
was fifteen cents, and to get this rate one must buy a 
fifty-ride trip ticket. The distance is about ten miles 
in each case. The single fare is thirty cents, and 
the round trip fifty cents. So, while one can go from the 
station in St. Paul to that in Minneapolis in twenty-five 
minutes by the steam railroads, and while it takes fifty 
minutes to make the trip by the electric cars, the latter 
have taken the mass of the interurban business, This is 
not merely a question of fares: it is also largely one of 
convenience. The slower time of the electric cars is 
more than made up by the convenience of taking your 
car any time and anywhere, In such service as this the 
electric railroad is very efficient, and is sure to beat the 
steam railroad. 

But in longer distance suburban and interurban busi- 
ness the conditions change, and in this field many pro- 
moters and investors will meet bitter disappointment. 
At some distance speed becomes more important than 
frequency, but speed introduces all the costly conditions 
of steam railroads. It will be observed that the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis electric railroad runs ten miles at the rate of 
twelve and a half miles an hour, Todo this a maximum 
speed of twenty miles an hour is reached between stops. 
For a suburban distance of twenty miles we must expect 
to make thirty miles an hour from terminus to terminus, 
which means, if there are many stops, forty-five miles an 
hour at least between stations. Of course these figures 
are only approximate, but they are near enough to the 
truth to illustrate the point. But forty-five miles an hour 
means track, and rolling stock up to the grade of good 
steam railroad practice ; it means also a fenced track on 
private right-of-way. Society will not tolerate such 

speeds on the public highway. Furthermore, recent 
court decisions indicate that railroads running from town 
to town cannot much longer be regarded as “ street 
railways,” privileged to occupy the highways without 
cost ; but that they must secure their right of way as do 
steam railroads, compensating the owners of the land. 
So it will come about that electric suburban and inter- 
urban railroads for moderately long distances, and able to 
give the same service as steam railroads, will cost 
quite as much. For reasons given in former paragraphs 
of this article they may cost more to build and to work, 
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Bach case must be carefully studied on its own mer- 
its. 

For the service of small towns there is a field that the 
electric motor can fill better than the steam locomotive 
or the horse. This is the field for what I have called 
country roads. They can be lightly equipped, laid on 
common roads (till the law drives them off), and worked 
at moderate speed ; and they should carry not only pas- 
sengers, but mails, express matter and light freight. But 
let the investor beware even of these. They are danger- 
ous, and each case should be carefully studied. 

Finally, we come to the use of the electric motor on 
main lines of railroads. I have already shown why it 
cannot compete with the steam locomotive when the 
traffic can be massed in heavy trains at considerable in- 
tervals. Some day in the distant future higher speeds 
may be required on a few lines than will be possible 
with a steam locomotive. The limit of locomotive speed 
will be found in the capacity of the fire box and boiler 
that can be carried. Then special high-speed lines may 
be built between some of the great cities on which elec- 
tric motors -will be used, into which can be poured the 
unlimited power that can be generated in central stations. 
Such a railroad could not live under existing condi- 
tions. It would ruin its owners. But future generations 
may see it. 

New York City. 
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LIMITATIONS OF GOVERNMENTAL 
LATION OF THE RAILROADS. 
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REGU- 


The progress of the world toward commercial and in- 
dustrial liberty has come through the observance of 
beneficent restraints imposed by physical and economic 
conditions. The evolution of the American Railroad 
System furnishes a splendid illustration of the tendency 
of such wholesome restraints toward securing the best 
fruits of liberty in commercial and industrial affairs, and 
the largest possible advancement of the material interests 
of mankind. 

The fact that the railroad is an avenue of commerce, 
the pathway of which is no wider than the wheel of the 
vehicle which moves upon it, differentiates it sharply 
from every other kind of commercial highway of which 
the world has had knowledge, and constitutes the funda- 
mental organic restraint under which railroad transpor- 
tation existe. This physical characteristic prevents the 
railroad from becoming, in the ordinary sense, a free 
highway of commerce, and has dictated and absolutely 
compelled the adoption of the following economic and 
commercial restraints upon railway transportation, which 
do not apply on free highway of commerce : 

1, The framing of freight tariffs, and the publication 
thereof. The necessity for this particular reatraint upon 
the freedom of railroad transportation manifested itself 
at an early date, and became an established custom 
among railroads without any compulsion of legal enact- 
ment. This constitutes a clean-cut departure from the 
practice which had prevailed and which still prevails on 
free highways of commerce. Time, however, has proved 
it to be a wholesome restraint upon railroad transporta- 
tion, and throughout the country it now has the sanction 
of law. 

2. Agreements as to competitive rates. As competing 
lines were constructed the necessity for agreements as to 
competing rates toand from rival trade centers became 
apparent, The laws of the country now recognize the 
necessity for such wholesome restraints upon the freedom 
of competition, and enforce them as a matter of common 
or experiential law. 

3. The uniform classification of merchandise as freight 
on different railroads. This restraint upon the freedom 
of railroad transportation is somewhat in the nature of 
a corollary upon the publication of rates and agreements 
as to competitive rates. It had its origin solely in the 
lessons of experience. No legislator or railroad commis- 
sioner ever conceived of the necessity of such restraint 
upon railroad traffic in advance of its proven beneficence; 
but the laws of the land have for years recognized the 
importance of it, and aid in its enforcement. 

4. Ample public notice of intended changes in rates. 
This also is a restraint upon the freedom of competition 
not practiced on free highways of commerce, but found 
by the teachings of experience to be necessary for the 
maintenance of commercial order. The adoption of this 
restraint upon railroad transportation was in no instance 
the subject of legislative prescience or devisement, nor 
the outcome of any governmental regulation. The law- 
maker has simply given it statutory sanction for the 
reason that it is dictated by what Lord Bacon styled the 
lex legis, or law of experience, 

5, Agreements as to the apportionment of competitive 
traffic. Experience has proved this restraint upon the 
freedom of competition to be necessary in order to main- 
tain agreed rates and to prevent unjust discriminations 
and commercial disorder. The commercial bodies of the 
country, quite generally, have been brought to see the 
soundness of this expedient. A strange prejudice, 
founded upon mistaken ideas as to the intent and oper- 
ations of this form of restraint upon railroad transporta- 
tion has, however, to some extent, deterred legislators 
from giving it the sanction of law. 

The several restraints upon the freedom of competition 
thus mentioned constitute the substantia] basis of all 
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beneficent railroad administration in this country : and, 
as before observed, the progress of commercial and in- 
dustrial liberty has come through the observance of re- 
straints. During the last thirty years the American 
Railroad System has become the instrument of a larger 
commercial development than previously existed on this 
continent, and it now constitutes the most extensive, 
the cheapest and the most efficient system of transpor- 
tation that the world ever saw. 

Gradually the railroad companies of the country estab- 
lished a common track gauge, and entered into agree- 
ments for the interchange of traffic and the joint use of 
freight cars, until at length the various lines became unto 
the shipper and traveler as one great American railroad 
system. This brought ten thousand trade centers, ag 
well as the agricultural, manufacturing and mining in- 
dustries of the whole country, into active competition. So, 
above and aside from all those particular restraints upon 
the freedom of railroad transportation, enforced by the 
lessons of experience, the competition of commercial and 
industrial forces now exerts an overpowering influence 
in determining the value of transportation services. The 
tendency of this is constantly toward a parity of prices 
and of freight charges. Thus the competition of com- 
mercial and industrial forces exerts a much stronger in- 
fluence in the determination of freight charges than any 
power which the railroad companies can exert, either 
singly or through any possible form of combination, 
This is not theory, but the verdict of actual experience, 
The average rate of transportation on railroads has been 

reduced to less than half the average rate only twenty 
years ago, viz.: from two cents a ton a mile in 1873, to 
eight-tenths of one cent a ton a mile in 1893—the latter 
being only forty per cent. of the former rate. This re- 
duction in rates upon the basis of the tonnage of 1893 
amounted, for the whole country, to over one thousand 
million dollars. ‘ 

It has been of enormous advantage to the country, but 
severe on railroad corporate interests. President Roberts, 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, said in his last annual re- 
port : 

“‘The return that your property makes to its sharehold- 

ers is infinitesimal as compared with the return it makes to 
the great country which it traverses.” 
That is b3yond all question ; and it proclaims the most 
important fact in the history of railroad transportation in 
this country. Besides, during the last thirty years about 
thirty-one per cent. of the railroad property of this coun- 
try has gone into bankruptcy. All this has been directly 
or indirectly the result of the interaction of commercial 
and industrial forces. The railroad companies have 
strenuously, but in vain, opposed this downward ten- 
dency of rates and of railroad properties. 

But in addition to the enormous advantages which 
the country at large has realized from the reduced cost 
of railroad transportation, another and perhaps equally 
important public advantage has been secured. Out of 
the interaction of competing forces already described 
the transportation of merchandise in the United States 
has acquired a clearly defined commercial value, which 
has become the substantial basis of beneficent govern- 
mental regulation. Thus a great commercial principle 
regarding railroad transportation has been evolved. 

It appears evident from the foregoing that the busi- 
ness of railroad transportation in this country is not as 
some would suppose, a thing at haphazard, which must 
be cared for and coddled and controlled by governmental 
authority. On the other hand, the function of govern- 
mental regulation of the railroads is limited, first, to the 
enforcement of those wholesome economic and commer- 
cial restraints which experience has dictated and custom 
established, and second, to the determination of just and 
reasonable rates upon the basis of the commercial val- 
ues of transportation services. This is the regulation in 
contradistinction to the administration of the railroads. 

This delimitation of responsibility and authority, how- 
ever, involves nothing new in principle. Those wholesome 
rules of public policy upon which our form of government 
securely rests were begotten of faith in the beneficent re- 
sults of the interaction of untrammeled commercial and in- 
dustrial force2, Said President Jefferson,in his first annual 
message to Congress: ‘‘ Agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce and navigation, the four pillars of our prosperity, 
are the most thriving when left free to individual enter- 
prise.” This expresses that particular feature of Ameri- 
canism which we delight to call Jeffersonianism. It is 
liberty born of wholesome and necessary restraint, and 
regulated by the highest form of law—the law of human 
experience, This is strikingly exemplified in the evolu- 
tion of the American Railroad System, which has attain 
ed unt» its present beneficent condition through the out- 
working of the natural or economic law of its being, 4 
law which has its expression in clearly defined restraints, 
and in the interaction of commercial and industrial 
forces, 

Refusal to distinguish between the administration and 
the governmental regulation of railroad transportation 
is, however. a prevailing fault of the present time. Con- 
formity to the restraints and governing conditions al- 
ready described is an administrative function which 
devolves upon railroad managers. Governmental regu 
lation, on the other hand, implies merely the duty of 
seeing to it that the correct relative commercial value 18 
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given to different rates, and that other practices proved 
by the lessons of experience to be jus: and beneticent are 
observed, This conforms to Jefferson’s rule of leaving 
commerce “free to individual enterprise.” The faithful 
observance of this rule of public policy will keep our 
National Government out of any mischevious and un- 
American paternalism. 

In conformity with this idea the Interstate Commerce 
Act relates mainly to the prevention of unjust discrimi- 
pations and exorbitant rates. All decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in regard to rates also rest 
upon the commercial value of transportation services, 
as determined by that interaction of commercial and 
industrial forces already described. The decisions of the 
Commission in regard to discriminations and to remis- 
sions of the long and short haul rule of the fourth sec- 
tion gain approbation and appeal to the public sense of 
justice only as they are based upon the commercial value 
of transportation services, determined in the manner 
already described. The result of such administration 
of the Interstate Commerce Act has been most gratify- 
ing. Of all the complaints which reached the Commis- 
sion during the year 1893, only sixteen cases came to a 
hearing and determination, and not a single case of ex- 
orbitant charges was proved. Only about two-thirds of 
the sixteen cases heard involving unjust criminations, 
or about eleven,were decided ugainst railroad companies. 

But in the face of the foregoing facts, proving the 
necessary and proper limitations upon governmental 
regulation, the Interstate Commerce Commission has, 
for several years, been uttering the appeal to Congress, 
“Strengthen the Commission—strengthen the Commis- 
sion.” As opportunity has afforded I have earnestly op- 
posed such appeals for additional power. In their third 
annual report, submitted to Congress November 80th, 
1889, the Commission, on page 106, commented upon the 
“incongruity” of adding the ‘ judicial function” to 
their prosecuting function. But within fourteen months 
thereafter they came before Congress with a strenuous 
appeal for judicial powers in order to ‘‘ strengthen the 
Commission.” Several able lawyers, among them the 
Hon. Richard Olney, now Attorney-General of the United 
States, appeared before a committee of the Senate and 
protested against such a mischievous perversion of our 
governmental polity. By the courtesy of the committee 
I took part in that discussion, confining my attention to 
the commercial and economic aspects of the case. Iam 
inclined to believe that the contention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was regarded as being rather 
absurd. At any rate, Congress took no action whatever 
in regard to it. 

But the appeal ‘*Strengthen the Commission” in one 
form and another, has been reiterated by that body ever 
since. A member of the Commission contended before 
the World’s Railway Congress at Chicago, in 18938, for a 
certain form of rate making. About a year ago one of 
the commissioners appeared before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, with a clean cut request 
that Congress would grant to the Commission a some- 
what general power of rate making, alleging that it was 
necessary in order to ‘strengthen the Commission.” 
This was an astounding proposition. It involved noth- 
ing less than a recommendation in favor of imposing 
upon the executive branch of the Government of the 
United States full and complete responsibility for the 
prosperity of the commercial and industrial interests of 
the United States, and for the course of its development. 
That constituted an open repudiation of the doctrine of 
Thomas Jefferson that the commerce of the country 
should be ‘left free to individual enterprise,” by which 
Mr. Jefferson meant, of course, free to American indi- 
vidual enterprise, Happily this rate-making proposition 
as signally failed to command the serious attention of 
Congress as did the proposition made two years before to 
confer upon the Commission judicial powers. But tho 
repulsed by Congress, the Commission even at this time, 
in an important case, is seeking to secure a certain power 
of rate making through action by the Federal courts. 

During the last session of Congress Mr. Morrison, 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
professed follower of Thomas Jefferson, appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, and 
pled in favor of refusing to allow railroad companies to 
enter into agreements as to the apportionment of com- 
petitive traftic, unless such agreements are first submitted 
to the Commission for its approval or disapproval. But, 
a8 already explained, such agreements constitute a mode 
of self-restraint dictated by economic conditions for the 
prevention of a destructive and demoralizing competi- 
lion, for the maintenance of agreed rates, and for the 
prevention of unjust discriminations—fundamental ob- 
Jects for which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was instituted. Mr. Morrison’s appeal constitutes an un- 
mistakable expression of that form of paternalism, here 
and there advocated throughout the country, but which 
g0es in the face of that expression of Jeffersonianism 
which I have already quoted. As well subject any other 
wholesome commercial or economic restraint to the dis- 
cretion of the Commission, and thus make its will a law 
of laws, Evidently the proposition advanced by M 
Morrison, if adopted, would “strengthen the Commis- 

‘on,” and promote its glory through an addendum in the 
nature of an index expurgatorius, both of which objects 
are distinctively un-Jeffersonian and paternalistic. The 
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adoption of such an expedient as that proposed by Mr. 
Morrison would also introduce in this country the bad 
precedent of subjecting purely commercial contracts to 
governmental supervision ; and, as 1 before remarked, it 
would impose upon our National Government responsi- 
bility for the prosperity and for the course of the devel- 
opment of this great country, with its almost infinite 
variety of commercial and economic conditions. This 
would be an error of the most serious character. 

The prevailing political fault of the times is the pro- 
pensity to ignore the fact that all sound commercial law 
must be based upon the lessons of experience, and that 
all wholesome governmental regulations must be subor- 
dinated to governing economic and commercial condi- 
tions. 

In a word, the work of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission relates solely to the frictional resistance and the 
incidental evils of the grandest system of transportation 
which the world ever saw. It is, therefore, the hight of 
folly and the baldest violation of our cherished princi- 
ples of Americanism to assume that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should have the right to adminis- 
ter, or that it has the ability to administer the 
transportation interests of this vast country. Better 
a thousand times wipe the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission out of existence, than commit our Government 
to any such paternalistic and un-American line of 
policy. The very at:empt to make such a departure 
from settled rules of public policy would plunge our 
Government into the most embarrassing complications, 

If populism shall force its tenets to the decision of the 
American people, I know of no issue upon which the 
absurdity of its principles can be so easily illustrated as 
upon that of attempting to place the commercial and 
transportation interests of this country under govern- 
mental ownership or control. The adoption of such a 
policy would be a crime against the verdict of the ages. 

For the ability and sincerity of purpose of the gentle- 
men who, from the beginning, have composed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, I entertain no other feel- 
ings thanof respect. I have also regarded with profound 
admiration their work within the limitations ef prevent- 
ing unjust discriminations and exorbitant rates, the grat- 
ifying results of which work have already been men- 
tioned. I differ with those gentlemen only in regard to 
questions of public policy which it has been my object 
here briefly to discuss. 

The study of this great subject, as private citizen and 
as Government officer for thirty years, inspires me with 
an enthusiastic purpose to advocate what I regard as a 
fundamental principle, the maintenance of which is es- 
sential to the peace and prosperity of our country. I 
cannot for a moment entertain the thought that the 
Congress of the United States can be deluded into the 
folly of granting to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the power in any manner or degree to administer 
the commercial and industrial affairs of this great coun- 
try, and thus to compromise its political character. The 
effect of such action would be calamitous. Our Govern- 
ment was built upright. It has stood for more than a 
century ‘‘ four-square to all the winds that blow,” and so 
let it stand forever. 

Washington, D. C. 


GREAT FEATS IN RAILROAD ENGINEERING. 
BY CHARLES PAINE, 
Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 





The late James Russell Lowell expressed, by the pen of 
Mr. Hosea Biglow, bis keen appreciation of the bearing 
of certain facts in the following poetic strain : 

** Some flossifers think that a fakkilty’s granted, 

The minnit it’s proved to be thoroughly wanted, 

That the fears of a monkey whose holt chanced to fail, 

Drawed the vertibry out to a prehensile tail !” 
lines which are confirmed as true philosophy by what 
we see and know of the quickening of the ingenious 
mind under the pressure of ‘ necessity’s stern pinch.” 
Of course, every engineering act must be in conformity 
with natural laws (engineering is defined as the applica- 
tion of the forces of nature to the sarvice of man); yet 
there have been many bold or unusual things accom- 
plished respecting railroads, in invention, construction 
and in repairing, which are comparable with the feats 
of men in any other career, 

I knew a young engineer who found a division of his 
railroad interrupted by the washing out of several con- 
siderable culverts, by a cloud-burst; all traftic was 
stopped ; fortunately a work-train was available, with 
which he hauled rails from the fences, and cord wood, 
filling up the chasms in no time almost; altho the pro- 
fessional thing would have been to call on the carpenter’s 
department to build trestleworks, requiring for the re- 
pairs in question several days’ delay, A volume might 
easily be filled with similar illustrations of the readiness 
of resource which an active employment like railroad- 
ing seldom fails to develop, even in quite ordinary men. 

There are higher achievements, however, which upon 
analysis seem nearly akin to these, when the engineer 
employs his finest faculties in the adaptation of well- 

known methods or principles to serve new and important 
ends. Such was the performance by the engineer who 
devised the means for the erection of the Verrugas via- 
duct in Peru, about twenty years ago. This bridge 
crosses a deep mountain valley, with very precipitous 
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sides ; the middle pier more than 250 feet high, the four 
spans being 100 and 125 feet long. It had been supposed 
necessary to carry all the material for the iron piers and 
iron spans with much trouble to the bottom of the val- 
ley, from whence it must all be raised again as the work 
progressed, at an enormous expenditure of time and 
labor. He proposed to avoid all this waste of effort by 
the construction of a wooden tower back of each abut- 
ment, acros3 which he stretched two wire cables, imme- 
diately over the lines of the trusses; then, from hoists 
traveling along these suspended wires, the material was 
to be lowered to the place it was to occupy, having first 
been delivered by train at the level of the track, close to 
the end of the structure, The work was quickly com- 
pleted in this manner ; and since then this method has 
been followed in other similar undertakings, 

Many years later this same engineer replaced the 
crumbling stone piers which had supported Roebling’s 
suspension bridge, at Niagara Falls, as long as they possi- 
bly could, with iron towers, without delaying the traffic 
over the bridge for a day, and transferred the great 
cables, with all their load, to their new supporis by the 
aid of six common hydraulic jacks. Now, this was an 


‘undertaking upon which any but the most original, mat- 


ter-of-fact mind could easily have wasted fifty thousand 
dollars or more in false works and preliminary prepara- 
tions ; and if Mr. Buck had done so he would have add- 
ed immensely to his popular reputation ; for this remark- 
able feat is almost unknown outside of the profession. 
These are certainly like the surprising actions in war 
called coups de main ; they show the ability for impro- 
visation when there is little time for study or reflection. 

The man who first devised the spiral curve around a 
mountain as a means of reducing the steepness of the 
gradient, performed one of the greater feats of engineer- 
ing, now so frequently copied in mountainous countries 
that it has become a common device ; yet we have toad- 
mireas very novel and unexpected the mode of its em- 
ployment in Italy, as upon the railroad between Bologna 
and Pistoja, where the rate of grade adopted for the 
descent would not carry the road down to the plains of 
Tuscany, for the chain of mountains ends abruptly 
without foothills, and with no convenient prominence or 
spur around which a spiral could be wound. ‘ Never 
mind,” said the bold engineer, ‘‘ we are bound for those 
golden plains and we will not change the grade ;” so he 
cut his spiral as a tunnel in the body of the mountain 
and came out on the open pluin at its base when the 
grade had reached its level. The uninformed traveler, 
whose glance at the view as he entered the tunnel 
showed him that he was far above the wide extending 
prospect, is more than surprised on coming again into 
daylight to find himself safely ‘* on the ground floor.” 

The invention of the locomotive was really little short 
of a surprise, altho many persons were working upon the 
problem ; for the railroad upon which it was required 
had been built and was awaiting its creation; yet 
Stephenson by reason of his success at Rainhill stands 
for its originator to this day, and deserves so to be re- 
membered. 

Next in importance in the operating of railroads to 
the means of propelling trains is the means for stopping 
them, yet the railroads waited forty years for it, when 
Westinghouse produced the air brake. He came out of 
the Civil War with a fresh mind and upon looking about 
for something which needed to be done, at once saw the 
great necessity for a better control of the trains, which 
had then grown to great size and were ruaning too fast, 
considering the means of stopping them which were in 
use. It wus clear that the elastic character of air pres- 
sure made it the perfect medium for applying brakes to 
the wheels; besides, the air permeates space, can be 
taken up every where, is free to all, and does not congeal. 
But in order to be availed of for breaking there must 
be a pump which shall be self-regulating, stopping when 
the desired pressure is reached and resuming action 
when that pressure is reduced ; the pipes for conveying 
the:air must be practically continuous, yet capable of 
being disconnected either by accident or design ; it was, 
therefore, necessary to invent a hose-coupling of which 
the two parts should be alike and provided with valves. 
These and many other requirements were met by 
elegant devices, and, with what seems now surprising 
quickness, the air brake came into very generai use. Per- 
ceiving that the brake would be much more useful if 
rendered automatic, so as to apply itself in case of need, 
the inventor originated the triple valve, placed under 
each car, attached to the train pipe, which upon any 
slight reduction of pressure in the train pipe, as by the 
parting of the train, or opening of a rock, tires a charge 
of air under high pressure from a reservoir into the 
braking cylinder, applying the brakes instanter. This 
seemed the perfection of braking, remaining unimproved 
during fifteen years, altho open for improvement to ali 
the engineers in the world. At length, however, the 
rapid growth in the size and speed of trains called for 
quicker action at the rear of the train than the old brake 
secured, when the same inventor shortly brought for- 
ward the ‘quick action triple valve” lately come into 
use, affording one more excellent illustration of the rela- 
tion between demand and supply in the work of an en- 
gineer. 

The present generation does not know how greata feat 
was the construction of the bridge over the Mississippi at 
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St. Louis, nor what opposition the engineer encountered 
at almost every step, the overcoming of it being one of 
his great achievements as a promoter ; for Captain Eads 
was great in many directions. As soon as it became 
quite probable that a bridge would be built there, a sec- 
ond association for the purpose was formed by men who 
would have liked to be intrusted with the undertaking. 

Eads’s plans were not only pronounced impracticable ; 
but a solemn convention of eminent engineers was as- 
sembled upon the spot, ostensibly to consider the rival 
schemes, but in reality only to sign a report in favor of 
that which the second association had prepared. These 
schemers had selected rather eminent but guileless men 
for their puppets, the more famous of them better in- 
formed as to waterw8rks than as to bridges, who assented 
to statements which betrayed the whole intention of the 
report; as, that it would be risky and without precedent 
to undertake the construction of a railroad bridge of 500 
feet span, as proposed by Eads, and that a span of 350 
feet, suggested by Mr. Post, the other engineer concerned, 
was quite as long as they could recommend. However, 
their report coon lost all importance, for the two associa- 
tions became united, and the opposition from this quar- 
ter ceased. Not so among those who oppose everything 
new and those who claim to know all about everything 
in Heaven or earth, and write their views to the daily 
press. It was the fashion to say, ‘Captain Eads is not 
an engineer, only a steamboat man”; yet before he got 
through the profession acknowledged him as one of the 
brightest stars in the galaxy of great engineers. The 
board of engineers which had been convened had decided 
that the piers of the bridge might safely be founded upon 
piles driven inthe sand. Eads said they must go to the 
solid rock. He maintained that in a flood, when the 
river is thirty feet higher than at low water, the whole 
mass of material above the rock, being of light sand and 
gravel, would bein motion, as it was proven to be when 
the rock was afterward reached ; for it was found to be 
polished like glass, and materials from the surface, in- 
cluding bones of animals, were found in the sand contig- 
uous to the rock, 

I had the satisfaction of descending in one of the cais- 
sons, as the boxes are called in which the masonry below 
water was built, to a depth of sixty feet beneath the sur- 
face and there picked up from the bottom pieces of coal 
and other débris, The chamber of the caisson under- 
neath the masonry was an iron box without a bottom, 
stiffened by sides and partitions of timber, with a deep 
roof or raft of timber on top of the iron plates which 
formed the top of the chamber, which was about eighty- 
five feet by sixty feet in plan and eight feet high, to be 
filled with concrete and sand when the rock should be 
reached. About two feet in depth of the walls of the 
caisson was kept sunk in the sand by excavating as fast as 
the masonry was laid above, the water being excluded 
from the chamber by the air which was maintained by 
air pumps at exactly the right pressure to overbalance 
the column of water on the outside, so that the laborers 
could work. This necessitated the use of air locks, a 
previously well-known device ; but Eads made an im- 
provement upon earlier practice by placing them in the 
chamber of the caisson, 

The air lock isan air-tight compartment, with one door 
leading to the open air and another into the chamber of 
the caisson, provided with pipes by which the compress- 
edair in that chamber may be admitted to the lock, or, 
this communication being closed, the pressure in the lock 
may be reduced to that of the atmosphere. Descending 
by a stairway to the bottom of a well in the masonry, 
which is lined with wooden staves for the exclusion of 
water, there being no pressure in the air lock the door 
may be opened and the workmen, or visitors, enter the 
compartment ; the door is closed, a cock is opened, the 
air from the working chamber rushes in witha hiss; the 
Visitor must repeatedly inflate the drums of his ears 
through his nose; for if he does not or cannot do this, so 
as to estublish an equilibrium, he will have to go back, 
the pressure upon the outside of the eardrums will be 
too painful. As soon as the air inside the lock has the 
same pressure as that in the chamber, the door can be 
opened and one steps out intoa well-lighted whitewashed 
apartment, with sloping sides and a sandy floor, with 
passages opening into other rooms, In each of the three 
rooms there are slight depressions in the floors, in which 
a little water appears, and into which a few laborers are 
quietly shoveling the material from the surrounding sur- 
face, as if to fill up these hollows ; which they cannot 
do, for Eads’s sand pump, devised expressly for this occa- 
sion, is sucking it up as tast as delivered, and discharging 
it into the river above. This wonderful sand pump is 
made upon the principle of the injector used with boil- 
ers, a stream of water under pressure taking the place 
of steam, and it performed all the work of remov- 
ing material from under the piers and abutments, 
except such as was too large to pass through the 
pipes, and was purposely kept below to be used in the 
concrete filling of the chamber, and such parts of 
sunken wrecks as were encountered in the sinking of the 
caissons and were removed through the air locks. There 
were three of these wrecks met with under one founda- 
tion. An electric telegraph, with a dial instrument 
which any foreman could use, communicated with the 
surface and with the office of the superintendent of the 
works on the shore, 
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After a depth of fifty feet below water had been 
reached the men could endure the pressure in the cham- 
ber only from two to three huurs at a time without 
danger, and at the deepest only one hour. This deepest 
foundation was at 136 feet below high water, or about 
100 feet below the ordinary stage ; from the top of the 
east abutment to the bed rock was 197 feet. The whole 
quantity of magonry in this great bridge exceeds 100,000 
cubic yards ; it was laid by hydraulic machinery devised 
for the purpose, and, indeed, every part of the work was 
executed by quite original means. In order toappreciate 
the boldness of this great undertaking it must be remem. 
bered that there had been no experience, before this, of 
sinking any mass to such a great depth, or of sinking 
such great masses to any depth ; and it should always be 
recalled, when Eads’s name is spoken, that no life was 
lost during this construction by accident, where so 
much was to be feared from its hazardous character. 
Whatever part of the apparatus employed would cause 
danger or delay, if out of order, was provided in dupli- 
cate and arranged so as to be ready for immediate 
use ; but as every contingency was foreseen, it may 
be said that nothing did occur which was unexpect- 
ed. 

The subaqueous portion of this imposing structure has 
been described at some length, because it is now con- 
cealed and likely to be forgotten. The superstructure is 
in full view, and needs no description, altho if there were 
time to téll the story of the erection of those arches of 
500 and 520 feet of span without scaffolding, and of the 
insertion of their central panels, which are the equiva- 
lent of keystones in stones arches, it would have an interest 
for those who admire the victories of peace surpassing 
any tale of romantic exploits. 

This bridge has now been surpassed in’ the length of its 
spans; but no other such noble arches exit. It is far 


superior in architectural effect to any bridge in the 
world ; it carries probably the greatest volume of railroad 
traffic of any bridge ; and it extends one of the principal 
avenues of the great city of St. Louis across the ‘‘ Father 
of Waters” into Illinois, affording an unrivaled drive 
and prospect and an unimpeded communication between 
by one of the 


two States, which nature had separated 
greatest of rivers. 


New York City. 


HOW THE WANTS OF RAILROADS ARE SUP- 
PLIED. 


BY A MEMBER 


Of the Operating Department, New York Central Railroad. 


The wants of railroads, according to the observation of 
a cynical gentleman connected with transportation en- 
terprises, are only second to those of women, which some 
French philosopher has said no man can ever hope to 
supply. .To the casual observer all that a railroad wants 
is a roadbed, ties, steel rails, cars, and engines to pull 
them. But growing out of these general features are 
demands for materials of such variety that the catalog of 
the purchasing agent (who, as his name implies, has 
charge of making the necessary purchases for the rail- 
road), is a good-sized volume wherein are named several 
hundred articles in more or less constant use by the cor- 
poration. Here are a fewof the articles taken from this 
list: axes, adzes, acid, antimony, ammonia, bell cord, 
boneblack, sour ale (used for mixing up cores for cast- 
ings), burners, books, beeswax, chain, cement, chimneys, 
chairs, clocks, cushions, coal hods, dippers, disin- 
fectant, envelops, flag signals, firebrick, fuse cotton, 
globes, gold leaf, gasoline, hose, hinges, hair, hekto- 
graphs, knives, mops, mucilage, marking pots, naphtha, 
oakum, paint, plush, punches, powder, plumbago, pins, 
rubber, rope, saws, snaikes, shorts, soap, sandpaper, 
solder, tow, turpentine, time directors, tally covers, wick 
and wheelbarrows. This list is large, but it does not 
cover more than one-quarter of the articles mentioned 
in the catalog referred to. 

Another large blank book, kept by the purchasing 
agent, is called ‘‘a material exhibit.” _Thereis one book 
of this kind for each department of the railroad com- 
pany. This is a classified inventory of materials and 
supplies in stock. It is on the general plan of a blank 
index book ; instead of the letters of the alphabet being 
on the outer right-hand edge the names of the different 
materials used in that particular department are printed. 
Thus the page relating to any particular material can be 
quickly referred to and the amount and character of the 
material on hand ascertained. 

Each page is divided into perpendicular columns, the 
exhibit showing the description or classification of the 
material ; the amount on hand on the first of the month ; 
the amount received during the month ; the amount used 
during the month ; the amount on hand the last of the 
month ; the rate paid ; the total amount paid. 

The story of the building of a freight car will give the 
reader an excellent idea of how a railroad gets its sup- 
plies. It may appear, on first sight, that there is con- 
siderable ‘‘ red tape” about the operation ; but a more 
careful consideration of the subject will lead the reader 
to see that there must be a greater amount of detail in 
carrying on the business of a large railroad, where there 
are many interdependent departments, than that of an 
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ordinary private enterprise representing a single interest 
and managed by two or three partners. 

We will suppose, then, that the railroad has decided to 
build a thousand freight cars. The “railroad,” in thig 
initiatory stage of the transaction, is the executive com- 
mittee which has transmitted its decision to the head of 
the Operating Department, in charge of a vice president, 
He at once instructs the Superintendent of Rolling Stock 
to prepare specifications and drawings and make requi- 
sition for the necessary material. 

The Superintendent of Rolling Stock begins by making 
a design of the car required, figures out what material 
will be needed, and submits his requisition to the vice 
president, who approves the same. This requisition is 
then forwarded to the executive committee for their ap- 
proval. It is then passed into the hands of the purchas- 
ing agent, and he sends out for bids for the material, 
basing his request on specifications furnished by the Su- 
perintendent of Rolling Stock. The samples of the ma- 
terial are submitted to the purchasing agent, and by him 
to the Superintendent of Rolling Stock. The samples that 
have been accepted are then forwarded to the Superin- 
tendent of Car Construction, where these cars are to be 
constructed. 

The orders for obtaining the material are then exe- 
cuted by the purchasing agent, directions being issued 
to those who furnish the same that all material to be re- 
ceived must be up to the standard of the specifications 
and samples, a guaranty as to the quality of the mate- 
rial being required. As the material is received it ig 
stacked in the’receiving yards of the storekeeper, and 
rejected or culled material is stored away, subject to 
the orders of the consignor. 

When sufficient material has been received to enable 
a start to be made it is then distributed to the various 
departments, a specific account being kept as to the 
amount of labor expended ; as this account is sent in 
daily to the Superintendent of Construction an accurate 
check as to the cost is thereby maintained. The material 
is all worked up into form and turned over to a gang of 
six men, who receive compensation based upon the 
amount of work they perform, i. e., piece-work basis, 
Usually the six men will build a freight car, complete, in 
one day. 

The car is then turned over to the painters, who paint 
and letter it. From them it goes to the Transportation 

Department to receive its load. When the car is turned 
over to the Transportation Department the number and 
initials upon it are given to the car accountant, who is 
responsible for the location of all of the company’s cars, 
rhe first load on the car may be destined for Chicago, 
When the car leaves the shop on its first journey arecord 
is made by the yard master, or agent in charge of the 
yard, and forwarded to the car accountant. The yard 
master makes these records daily. These rec rds are 
subdivided in the car accountant’s office, so that when a 
car is moved from that station to the next, or to a junc- 
tion point, a record is made of its movement, and its 
mileage thereby obtained. Should acar be loaded for 
Chicago, at the first junction point where it would leave 
its home road, there is a joint agent who keeps the rec- 
ords of all cars, east and west, north and south bound, 
He, in turn, furnishes daily reports to the car account- 
ants of the respective roads at the junction point, and 
they are thereby enabled to keep trace of the movements 
of their cars. The car accountant of a foreign road re- 
ceiving this car furnishes either a weekly or monthly re- 
port of the movements of this car to the car accountant 
of the owning road. In this way the car is carefully 
traced and its precise location is absolutely known. If 
the owning road desires to know within twelve hours 
the location of any car it traces through the junction 
point, and wires the receiving road for its location. If 
it has gone off their line he so advises the owning road, 
and they wire to the next one, so that the car can be 
located within an hour or so. 

Should a car be damaged and go to a shop for repairs, 
if the repairs are heavy the load is transferred and sent 
along. The moment a car is received in a repair shop & 
record is there made and forwarded to the car account- 
ant. As soon as the repairs are completed, and the car 
is ready for the road, the car accountant is againead- 
vised. When the car is received at the shop a card i8 
made out, and the repairs on the same enumerated. Such 
repairs as have been made, together with the material 
used, are noted on the card, which is sent to the Super- 
intendent of Construction, who in turn forwards a record 
to the central office. If the car belongs to a foreign road, 
and has defects on it which do not render it unable to 
run, the receiving company accepts the car with the card 
attached. This card is authority to make the repairs 
specified and charge the expense of the same to the 
road so carding the car. These repairs are oftentimes 
made by the receiving road, the card removed and & bill 
forwarded ; and in that way the repairs are properly 
charged to the road responsible for the damage. 

About ten years ago the chemist became a new factor 
in the railway business. He was the outgrowth of 4 
theory that railroads were being supplied by unscrupU- 
lous manufacturers who would furnish the companies 
with a higher grade of sample articles than that which 
they actually supplied. And, inasmuch as the purchas- 
ing agent who came in contact with the manufacturer 
did not see the articles supplied by the manufacturer, DoF 
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come in personal contact with the employé that used or 
consumed the material so supplied, the imposition was 

not reedily detected. For, on the one hand, the con- 

sumer of the goods, or the party that used them, 

labored under the impression that the material that he 

received was precisely what the purchasing agent 
ordered, and consequently the purchasing agent 
was criticised for supplying inferior material. It 
should be understood that the supplies for the railroad 
were originally purchased entirely by the purchasing 
agent. 

in order to correct this evil it was thought to be a good 
idea to appoint a chemist who would take samples from 
the material as supplied and subject them to a test, com- 

paring the same with the samples furnished by the 
manufacturer and, in this way, he could check up 
the sipplies as furnished by samples and those 
actually furaished by the manufacturer. This sys- 
tem applied, of course, to al kinds of materials such 
as could be tested. In the case of writing paper and 
stationery generally, of which a vast quantity is con- 
sumed by a railway corporation, the stationer of the 
company is immediately under the supervision of the 
purchasing agent. Paper is usually bought by weight 
and finish, and the stationer would be held responsible 
for receiving paper of inferior quality and not up to 
weight. But in the case of iron, steel and chain, oils, 
paints, etc., they would each have to stand physical 
tests ; the same in the case of steel for fire boxes, boiler 
construction, bridge construction, iron for the frames of 
trucks, steel for tha springs. In the case of springs, 
having been purchased from a manufacuwurer the sample 
springs would be tested at the laboratory. 

Probably only five or six railroad companies in the 
United States are employing the chemist. Laboratories, 
however, have been established in the principal cities 
that, in a measure, do the work of testing for rail- 
roads that do not have enough work to keep a chemist 
constantly employed ; these laboratories, when they are 
called upon, do the testing for them. 

The railroad companies who do not employ chemists, 
as a rule, require the manufacturer to guarantee his 
goods. Instead of such a road furnishing the wheel- 
maker with a formula for the mixture of the iron that 
goes to make up the wheel, these roads require the 
wheel-maker to guarantee the wheel to run a certain 
period of time, or a specified number of miles. On this 
basis the guaranty of the wheels in a freight car is about 
four years, or a mileage of 300,000 miles for the steel-tired 
wheel of a passenger car. 

When a cast-iron wheel is required for use under a 
freight car, the railroad company give the order, speci- 
fying that they require so many wheels for the month of 
June, ‘The wheel-maker, in casting these wheels, marks 
oneach one of them ‘‘ June, 1895.” These wheels are 
placed under the cars in the month of June, 1895, and 
the car goes on its way. Should one of these wheels 
give out prior to June, 1899, the wheel, when removed, 
is returned tu the manufacturer and is replaced by him 
with another wheel. 

With the steel wheel, the wheel is marked with a num- 
ber. The passenger equipment of a road seldom, if 
ever, goes off its own line and is always repaired at the 
shops of the company owning it, When a wheel is sup- 
plied, the number and make of the wheel, together with 
the number of the coach, is forwarded to the general 
office, Here a record is kept of the car number, the 
wheel and the date of the application. From the car 
accouvtant’s office is obtained the mileage that that 
coach has made with the specified wheel. If the wheel 
has not made its guaranteed number of miles without 
being turned down and the tire found to be too thin for 
another turning, it is returned to the manufacturer and 
a new tire is furnished, and the old tire receives credit 
from the new one until the guaranteed number of miles 
is secured, 

Each day the conductor’s report gives the number of 
the coaches in his train, and their destination. The 
station masters, also, give the numbers of the c aches 
received and forwarded during the twenty-four hours 
from their respective stations. Between the conductor's 
report and that furnished by the station masters, the ab- 
solute movement of the car is recorded. 

The difference between a railroad employing a chem- 

ist to test all of its supplies and a railroad requiring a 
guaranty from those who furnish them material, rep- 
resents the difference between what may be said to be 
theoretical railroading and carrying it on in a practical 
manner, You cannot get all railroad men to agree about 
railway management any more than you can get the 
public to agree as to the value of a. university educa- 
tion, 
; A fair specimen of theoretical management of railrov4s 
is shown in the case of a gentleman who filled important 
Positions all along the line with college graduates. In 
Tegard to the practical management of railroads, nine- 
tenths of the roads—in fact, the successful roads—are 
those that have the least to do with theory and the most 
With practice, Positions on such roads are almost al- 
ways gained through merit alone ; because, with the 
safety of so many passengers constantly to be thought of, 
and the large amount of moneys that are invested in the 
enterprise, railroads hesitate to make favoritism a 
basis for appointment, 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PUBLIC IN RAILROAD 
STRIKES. 





BY C, M, HOBBS, 
Purchasing Agent of Denver and Rio Grande Railroad Company. 


In the modern contests between labor and capital there 
are usually but two parties directly in interest, the em- 
ployer and the employé. These parties may be regarded 
as two members of the same family, estranged by sus- 
picion and distrust, each jealous of the other’s suprem- 
acy and both striving for selfish advantage. The diffi- 
culties which arise between them are usually of the 
nature of family quarrels, in the settlement of which 
outsiders have but little definite interest ; and whether 
advantage accrue to one party or to the other, if the 
public peace be not disturbed, the public may entertain 
the opinion that it is only remotely concerned in the 
result. 

The difficulties, however, which arise between the 
management and the employés of railway companies are 
of a more important character and involve questions 
of public interest and concern, Such difficulties are not 
of a nature which may safely be left to be settled within 
the family, for the two contentious members are now 
engaged in performing a public service which at least 
one of them has contracted to faithfully do, and which 
cannot be interrupted without as serious loss resulting to 
the public as to either of the parties directly involved in 
the contests. 

Under present social and industrial conditions public 
carriage of goods and passengers is not a privilege to be 
exercised by the individual citizen, It is conceded that 
to be properly performed the State must exercise over it 
some supervision and control, and the charter of a rail- 
way company is, in effect, a grant of authority from the 
people collectively to a corporation, to perform this pub- 
lic service, By reason of the privileges and powers con- 
ferred upon these corporations, and the essential relation 
which the service they perform bears to social order and 
progress, they have become most intimately and insep- 
arably connected with every public and private interest. 
Our rapidly multiplied lines of railway have become the 
great arteries of our national body, along which our very 
lifeblood is constantly surging ; and there can be neither 
quickening of the pulse nor congestion of the circulation 
at any point without the change being almost instantly 
communicated throughout the entire social system. 
Should any other business interest be swept out of exist- 
ence, the world would quickly adapt itself to new condi- 
tions and move on with but little change ; but to interrupt 
the currents which move to and fro along our iron high- 
ways is to bring paralysis upon industry and social order. 
When some temporary blocking of these highways of 
travel and traffic occurs we realize how completely we 
are dependent upon them. 

Therefore, when difficulties arise between the mana- 
gers and employés of railroad companies which threaten 
to cause the suspension of railroad operation, the people 
have a right to interplead as a third party in interest, and 
to demand that the difficulties between the contending 
parties shall not be permitted to interrupt the service 
which is due them. It is one of the most serious of 
present industrial conditions that no adequate means by 
legal process is provided through which the uninter- 
rupted operation of our railroads, in spite of labor 
troubles, may be secured, Our country possesses forty- 
three per cent. of the total railway mileage of the world, 
but can give no security that any day by the interrup- 
tion of this great railway system, social and business 
life may not be paralyzed from one end of the country 
to the other. The people, however, are beginning to 
understand the nature of the problem, and in time, per- 
haps after we have had a few more costly object lessons, 
we may hope that some adequate legal guaranties may 
be provided. 

In the meanwhile have the people no means of declar- 
ing their interest and securing for it some adequate pro- 
tection? Yes an efficient one is at hand, but it has yet 
to be molded into effective shape. This is an intelligent- 
ly formed and wisely directed public opinion. 

Public opinion is the most powerful instrument of 
coercion in a Democratic form of government; but 
whether it is wielded for good or evil, depends upon the 
intelligence and the conscience which underlie it, and 
upon the methods by which it is given expression. It is 
crystallized into definite form through the enactment of 
wise or unwise laws, or it exists simply asa moral force 
which may be strong enough to nullify law. Good laws 
are the bulwark and defense of our modern social struc- 
ture, but public opinion is often the blind Samyvon, un- 
bound and bent upon pulling down that which law has 
built up for the people’s protection. 

Now with reference to its bearing upon the railroad 
industrial problem, what has been the character of this 
great social force? What its weight? What its effect ? 
In what direction has it been exerted? Has it been in- 
telligently formed and wisely directed? Hasit aided to 
a clearer understanding of industrial and economic prob- 
lems ; or, so far at least as the railroad problem is con- 
cerned, has it persistently confused the issues and ignored 
the merits of the controversies ? 

No uoprejudiced person who has carefully studied the 
attitude of public opinion during recent railroad strikes 
can so answer these questions as to reflect favorably upon 
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the honesty, the courage or the discrimina inz character 
of the public judgment. The starting point, from which 
public opinion usually proceeds, appears to be that the 
railroads are antagonistic to private interests, and that 
since they are crelited with a disposition to prey upon 
the people they are not to be considered from the stand- 
point from which other business and private interests are 
regarded. There are many people who would scorn a 
dishonest act at the expense of an individual who would 
not scruple to profit dishonestly at the expense of a rail- 
road corporation. So there are those who hold it to be a 
legitimate thing for railroad employés to enforce demands 
against their companies by unfair and arbitrary meas- 
ures which would be instantly repudiated in private 
transactions, and which would not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment on the part of the companies themselves. 

From such an unhealthy state of public feeling it 
naturally follows that when labor disturbances upon 
railroads are fomented (and they usually arise by being 
fomented) the people makelittle or no attempt toarrive 
at the inherent merits of the controversies, but blindly 
sympathize with and abet the attacks of the labor organ- 
izations upon the railroad companies. 

or the purposes of this article all that is claimed by 
radical anti-monopolists as to the predatory and danger- 
ous character of railroad corporations might be conceded. 
They are, nevertheless, entitled to the same protection 
which is guaranteed in law and equity to all business 
and private inter:sts. If such protection is denied them 
the results, both direct and indirect, cannot help but be 
serious to the public interest. 

Now there are two things which areessential to social 
order, and which the law guarantees to every citizen. 
These are the validity of contract and protection to per- 
son and property. When railroad troubles arise, if the 
public will concede to the railroad companies the same 
enjoy ment of these rights that is claimed for every citi- 
zen, the labor problem will be very greatly simplified; for 
there is not a strike which assumes any considerable 
proportions in which one or both of these fundamental 
rights is not openly and flagrantly violated by striking 
employ és, 

On April 18th, 1894, a general strike was precipitated 
upon the Great Northern Railroad without notice to the 
company from any of its employés, through the officers 
of their respective orders or otherwise, that wages or 
terms of service were unsatisfactory. On the morning 
of the date named the General Manager received a tele- 
gram from one James Hogan, who was not an employé 
of the company, but was ‘‘Grand Organizer” of the 
American Railway Union, stating that, unless certain 
demands were acceded to, all classes of employés would 
quit work at noon that day. At the hour named the 
threat was made good, and the strike extended over 4,500 
miles of railway. The strike was strongly opposed by 
the heads of the brotherhoods of engineers, firemen, te- 
legraphers, conductors and trainmen ; and all the mem- 
bers of these orders who engaged in the strike did so in 
defiance of their agreement and the orders of their chiefs. 
It would be irrelevant to follow the history of this strike, 
or to more than suggest the vast and unnecessary suffer- 
ing and loss which it entailed throughout the vast terri- 
tory dependent upon this great railway system. The 
only point to be made is that in the inauguration of this 
strike contract obligations were openly disregarded, and 
every principle of equity and fair dealing flagrantly vio- 
lated. 

This example, unfortunately, is not exceptional in its 
character, for similar ones could be furnished out of the 
experience of nearly every railroad company in the 
country. 

All of the railroads which were involved in the strikes 
inaugurated last year by the American Railway Union, 
had contracts with their employés, which determined 
the manner in which grievances should be heard and ad- 
justed ; and sone of these contracts required thirty days’ 
notice to be given by either the companies or the em- 
ployés of intention to alter or cancel their terms. But 
when the orders of the labor dictator went out to the rail- 
road men to abandon their trains and desert the service 
of their respective companies, with a few notable excep- 
tions these contracts were nc more regarded by the men 
than were the gentle breezes which dried the ink with 

which they were executed. 

The fact that of the parties to these contracts the rail- 
roads only were financially responsible would seem to 
have put upon employés a moral obligation to observe 
them which all‘ honest men would have regarded, and 
the moral standard cannot be very high among men who 
wantonly disregarded such obligations. There cannot 
have been much room for difference of opinion as to the 
duty of employés in these strikes when the most promi- 
nent and conservative labor leaders condemned the action 
of those who engaged in them. 

Chief Arthur said: ‘‘ The engineers have no grievances, 
and the Brotherhood cannot be drawn into the strike.” 

Grand Master Barrett, of the Switchmen’s Union said : 
“The whole thing |the strike] has politics for a basis ; it is 
rank conspiracy.” 

Grand Master Wilkinson, of the Railway Trainmen, 
said ; “* The Pullmanstrike and boycott arising therefrom 
cannot be approved or sanctioned by this Brotherhood, 
and if any of our members engage in it expulsion from 
the Brotherhood must follow.” 
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And Mr. T. V. Powderly eaid: ‘* This strike to-day is 
not for wages nor for recognition of any association or 
organization. It is a strike for the control of the arteries 
of trade and industry.” 

But the public stood by while this strike grew, uatil it 
caused the almost total suspension of train movement 
upon thirty-two lines of railway radiating from Chicago 
and upon most of the roads extending Eastward as far 
as Cleveland and Pittsburg, and Westward as far as the 
Pacific Coast. 

Therefore, the attitude of the public in such strikes, 
and the extent to which public opinion determines or 
affects their settlement, must be matters of the utmost 
importance to consider, 

It is undeniable that whatever has been the conserva- 
tive sentiment, the effective sympathy manifested at the 
beginning of these strikes has almost invariably been 
with the employés, and has been their strongest weapon 
and resource in carrying on their fight. Every man 
who thinks his neighbor has been better treated by the 
railroad company than he has allies himself on the side 
of the employés, Narrow, selfish interest on the one 
hand and unreasonable prejudice on the other, unite Jo- 
gether in giving encouragement to the employ és and 
embarrassment to the corporations. Merchants, trades- 
men, police officers, county and State officials, politicians 
and newspapers Cater to the men, excuse their acts and 
fan the flames of passion. As long as only the railroad 
company suffers the most flagrant acts of injustive and 
of violence will be winked at, or apologized for, and it is 
not until the public peace is brought in peril that the 
sober sense of the people asserts itself. 

In the instances which | have referred to, the strikes 
would never have been precipitated had not the strikers 
counted upon secret sympathy, or, at least, apathy and 
indifference on the part of the public, and when precipi- 
tated could have been promptly suppressed had public 
sympathy and encouragement been withheld. 

When the American Railway Union strikes were 
inaugurated, the public at first manifested the usual 
indifference. While the strike was confined to the Pull- 
man shops there were none so poor as to express sym- 
pathy for the Pullman Company, When it became 
a boycott against Pullman cars running upon railroads, 
the public laughed as at a good joke. When the rail- 
roads united together to protect their property from 
violence and preserve the rights which are guaranteed 
them by law, the people talked of the danger to society 
from consolidation of corporate interests ; and it was 
only when the strike had grown through boycott, vio- 
lence, riot and destruction to insurrection, that the peo- 
ple’s eyes were opened, 

And what was it that ended the trouble? Not that 
there was no more fight in the strikers, for they were 
just getting into fighting trim—not the leaden bullets of 
militia and regulars—it was the public sentiment behind 
the bullets which was crystallizing and organizing into 
an irresistible force. lad the people been as well dis- 
posed at the beginning as at the end of the trouble to 
recognize and acknowledge the true character of the 
issues at stake, the country would have been spared the 

loss and humiliation and shame which these strikes 
brought upon it. 

if, then, it is true that public opinion is such a power- 
ful factor as is claimed in the settlement of railroad 
strikes and securing the continuous operation of railway 
lines, the public has a duty and a responsibility of its own 
in the matter, which it cannot evade, If this duty and 
responsibility are rightly discharged, the public con- 
science must be quickened and the people be aroused to 
give an honest and intelligent judgment upon the merits 
of these great industrial controversies. 

In the contest which labor is making for an equitable 
division of the profits of industry, the sympathy of the 
people is justly with the workingman; but this sympathy 
should be withheld when he becomes drunken with 
power. 

Capital may be selfish, arbitrary and tyrannous, but 
the public is not the gainer when the tyrant in purple 
and fine linen is displaced by the one in denim overalls ; 
and there is nothing in history affording adequate paral- 
lel to the arbitrary and despotic power which is to-day 
exercised by labor organizations which are absolutely 
irresponsible and unaccountable to any law of the land. 

We have made much progress in the settlement of 
labor controversies, but the cause of labor cannot be fur- 
ther advanced by waging guerrilla warfare. The final 

settlement of the question must be along equitable lines ; 
and the people only prolong the contest by giving coun- 
tenance and encouragement to arbitrary and despotic 
methods, no matter in whose behalf they are employed, 

Denver, Col. 


THE MARGIN OF PROFIT IN TRANSPORTATION, 





BY THOMAS L, GREENE, 


Articles in the present number of 'THE INDEPENDENT are 
devoted on the one side to showing the steady decline in 
the rates received on the average by the railroads of the 
United States, and on the other to setting forth the fact 
that railroad and industrial prosperity are intimately re- 
lated to each other. We have here in brief the elements 
of aserious problem, Will the great systems be able to 
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succeed with the receipts from transportation at theit 
present level? It is a question which concerns not mere- 
ly the owners of stocks and bonds, but that larger multi- 
tude, the employés, the manufacturers and merchants 
who depend upon the trade of these men as well as upon 
that of the companies themselves. All who directly 
or indirectly are affected by the prosperity of the 
railways and by the amounts of money which these 
same companies annually spend are _ interested. 
In discussing this problem there is first to be considered 
the necessity for economies in operating which the past 
two years have taught us. To analyze these in detail 
would take too much space, but one may be briefly men- 
tioned—the lading of the train. We are only lately pay- 
ing the attention to this topic that its importance de- 
serves. The movement expenses of running a train are 
comparatively fixed, varying on different roads from 
thirty to fifty cents per mile run. They include fuel, 
wages of engine-driver and fireman, and of conductor 
and brakeman, with an allowance for repairs to both 
locomotive and cars; these repairs, spread over a long 
period, are fairly constant per mile run. Is a road pros- 
perous? It will be found that the receipts per train mile 
(we are speaking principally of freight traffic) are con- 
siderably more than the expenses per train mile just 
mentioned, the margin of profit going to pay bond inter- 
est and perhaps dividends. Now, if the rates per ton per 
mile have been gradually falling—and we have indisput- 
able evidence of that fact—it follows that the receipts 
per mile run (if based on the same number of tons per 
train) must have been gradually falling also, imperiling 
dividends and perhaps fixed charges. Obviously, how- 
ever, if train lading could be correspondingly increased, 
the margin of profit would be maintained, particularly 
if concurrently there was an increase in the volume of 
traftic. 

If we compare our present method of operating with 
that of twenty years ago the improvement is marked ; 
heavier rails, larger cars and more powerful engines 
have done wonders in this direction. But within the past 
few years this progress has been checked. We can state 
the case in figurés by using the statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission : 


Average lading of 


Average rate perton each freight train 


per miles in cts. in tons. 
Db bbikeseeesnoéuwhen 922 180 
ME s sewssoseewsa wens 878 184 


Within the last five years the fall in the average re- 
ceipts has been twice greater than the increase in train 
economy. When to this decline in margin of profit we 
add the decrease in the volume of traffic since 1892, we 
need not search further for a cause of the railroad dis- 
asters which, up to 1895, had placed one-fourth of our 
railway mileage in the hands of receivers. 

A part of this smallness of increase in train lading was 
owing to the competition which compelled the companies 
not only to reduce rates but to enter into a rivalry for 
speed with each other, so that trains could not wait for 
full loads, but must be sent out perhaps half filled. But 
other things also checked a full lading. The capacity of 
an engine was not carefully studied, and the working of 
such engines without proper lading up to that capacity 
was of frequent occurrence. The troubles of the last two 
years have caused a much more extended inquiry into 
this and all other details of transportation. Then, too, 
grades often limited the capacity of a train severely, the 
number of cars in a freight train being decreased in pro- 
portion as the hill to be surmounted was steep and long. 
The removal of such grades costs money; so that the 
grade problem bids fair to be a serious one for those of 
our companies who are in earnest about reducing the 
cst of transportation in the future. The problem here 
briefly sketched—that of train lading—is one out of a 
number which our railroad managers have set themselves 
seriously to face; it will answer as an example of one 
side of our railroad question, 

Meanwhile other portions of railway expenses not 
directly chargeable to train cost, have been increasing. 
Competition has multiplied competing offices and traftic 
solicitors ; competition has rendered difficult the settle- 
ment of such questions as cotton compressing at the 
South and the economical use and distribution of the 
million freight cars now inthe United States. It is hard 
to see how much saving in expenses in these directions 
can come unless through legislation which shall permit 
pooling arrangements between competing companies. 
There was a time when shippers needed protection 
against the carriers, but that time has long passed. What 
the carriers now need, what the country at large needs, is 
that the railroads shall be protected against rates forced 
unduly low. Nor is it the common people or farmers 
who profit by rate-cutting, but principally the shrewd 
and wealthy middlemen who take the greater part 
of these rebates as their own. The transportation 
charges of the United States are by the laws of trade and 
by the influence of our great rivers, lakes and canals, 
fixed permanently upon a low plane. No company or 
combination of companies could collect extortionate 
charges without incurring bankruptcy, Fears of extor- 
tion are therefore needless. 

The solution of our railroad problem, then, may come 
in one or both of two ways: through a decrease in cost 
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of working ot an increase in the average receipts. We 
may see such a scientific study of railroad working as 
shall save in the gost of transportation and perhaps, too, 
such an application of fresh capital as shall have the 
same result—exactly as we see the same tendency in 
other large industries. Yet it is doubtful whether this 
reduction in cost per ton carried will be enough to insure 
financial success, unless accompanied by a decrease in 
competitive expenses and an increase in the average rate 
received through a better understanding between the 
carriers, perhaps as a result of the passage of the pooling 
law. A reasonable agreement between the railroads 
would benefit every employé and every merchant, and 
under proper safeguards, is a thing to which there can be 
no good commercial objection. 
New York City, 





RAILROADS IN SIAM, 


BY WILL M. CLEMENS, 





Railway construction in Siam seems to have assumed 
definite and practical form, His Majesty, the King, hav- 
ing ordered surveys of all projected lines. The most ex- 
tensive of these is the Bangkok-Zimme line, on which the 
Siamese Government will now proceed with the work of 
construction as soon as ever the money can be procured. 

The proposed railroad which has been longest before 
the Siamese public, the Borapah meter gauge line, sur- 
veyed originally from Bangkok to Ban Mai on the Patriew 
River, does not seem to have secured many supporters, 
A change has been announced in the gauge ; and it is de- 
clared that instead of a meter, the gauge would be one 
of four feet, in view of the probable extension of the line 
to the rich localities north of the great island lake of 
Thale-sap and others still further Kast. 

Recently the Government has been devoting its atten- 
tion to another and politically more important line, the 
one from Bangkok to Korat, a distance of 165 miles. It 
isexpected that if the requisite guaranty can be given, 
an English bouse will obtain the contract for its con- 
struction. The surveys for this line, executed by an 
English firm of engineers, have been tested by compe- 
tent authority and pronounced upon most favorably. 

As for the Bangkok-Zimme line, it is not likely any- 
thing will be done in this direction for a considerable 
time, as the King seems bent on extending the line from 
Korat, 250 miles further east, to the right bank of the 
Mekong River, via Nongkbai and Bassac. With such ex- 
tension the Korat line will impart a most healthy stimu- 
lus to both trade and agriculture in one of the richest sec- 
tions of the country. These lines, however, are to be State 
lines. The others it is intended to have constructed by 
private enterprise ; and not the least interesting of them 
is the projected Singora-Kedah line. This railway, the 
concession of which has been granted to an Englishman 
of Singapore, will cross the Malay Peninsula from the port 
of Singora, on the Gulf of Siam to Kedah, on the Bay of 
Bengal, a little to the northeast of Penang. Indeed, the 
alignment from old Kedah toward the Perakh River will 
pass within a few miles of the boundary of the colony of 
Penang ; and thus the inhabitants of what are known as 
the Straits Settlements will be able to attract a good deal 
of the Siamese trade into Penang by constructing a short 
line of railway from the frontier to the port. The 
grantors of the concession are the King of Siam, in con- 
cert with the Sultan of Kedah, the Goverfor of Singora, 
and the Minister of Public Works in Bangkok. 

Singora lies some 400 miles to the south of Bangkok, 
and has for ages been a center of trade, from which tin 
and native produce have been exported to the capital as 
well as to the Straits and to China. The distance from 
Singora to Siburee, the capital of Kedah, is only 76 miles ; 
and at the present time a broad and well-made carriage 
road runs between these two points, a road which was 
traversed lately in a carriage by the King of Siam 
when visiting his Malayan dependencies. The advan- 
tages to be derived from this trans-peninsular line are 
obvious and manifold. Such a line means the accelera- 
tion of the mail service from Europe and India to Bang- 
kok, Saigon and China; the developinent of tin mining, 
the formation of a link in the grand trunk railway which 
in time will connect Singapore with the Malay States, 
and in the near future, no doubt, with the Burmese and 
the Indian railway systems. 

Siam’s Gallic neighbors, meanwhile, have not been 
inactive in endeavoring to secure railway facilities. It 
is reported on reliable authority, that a French firm in 
Bangkok has made a survey of a proposed railway be- 
tween Chantabun on the east coast of the Gulf of Siam, 
and Battambong, in the Eastern provinces, The coun- 
try traversed is fertile and productive, and toward 
Battambong there are large tracts of land sown with 
rice, the harvests from which at present, find their way 
down to the Me-Kong to Saigon. The facilities for rail - 
way construction are so gréat that the contract price is 
$20,000 a mile. The estimated cost of construction of the 
Korat line was not below $30,000. If the French succeed 
in securing the concession of this line, the y will be fortu- 
nate indeed. Not only will they thus be enabled to ex- 
tend the line into their own possessions in Cambodia, but 
Battambong itself is both an auriferous and gem pro- 
ducing land. For some years past now, gems, including 
rubies and sapphires, have been found in this locality, 
and Chantabun, its metropolis, is a seaport with @ good 
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harbor connecting with Bangkok by a line of steamers. 
Thus not only will access to a most fertile tract of 
country, from an agricultural point of view be obtained, 
but also a locality rich in gold and gems. 

The Germans also are said to be seeking similar con- 
cessions, and as one or their nationality is Director-Gen- 
eral of Railways in Siam, no doubt they, too, will be as 
successful as the English and the French. 

These interior railways in the Orient mean far more 
than the spread of commerce and trades ; they mean the 
civilization of a now half-barbarous land. Where the 
missionary has been only partly successful, the steam 
railroad will accomplish wonders. 

New York City. 





HOW A RAILROAD KEEPS TRACK OF ITS CARS. 





B¥ EDGAR VAN ETTEN, 
General Superintendeat N. Y. Central and Hudgon River R. R. 


Each of the large railroad companies has thousands of 
freight cars which are continually on the move, traveling 
not only over their own lines, but on all the large lines 
and on the small lines that branch off from the same, 
It becomes an important matter to keep track of these 
cars. 

The destination of the car is, of course, controlled by 
the owning road. The matter of the distribution of cars 
for loading is, as a rule, managed by the Superintendent 
of Transportation through the division supetintendents 
of the road. The question as to where a car shall be 
loaded is determined by the Superintendent, For in- 
stance, on our road we have certain classes of cars which 
we do not permit to be loaded off our own line. We 
have lately been building new grain cars expressly for 
the transportation of grain, and we want those cars kept 
on our own line for the use of grain, We do not permit 
them to be loaded off the line. : 

There are anumber of freight cars in use by railroads 
called “line cars.” This class of cars is formed by differ- 
ent roads over which they run building and putting into 
the line their proportion of the total number based, as 
a rule, upon the mileage of the road, and sometimes on 
the use the road wants to make of them. Eachcompany 
owns its own individual cars, but they are marked, not 
with the name of the company, but ‘* White Line,” * Blue 
Line,” ‘Red Line,” or *‘ Union Line”; and they are 
handled by an agent appointed by all the roads, The 
earnings of these curs on the mileage is distributed 
among the roads in proportion to the use made of each 
company’s cars in the line. Such cars are restricted in 
their loading and operations, so far as possible, to the 
lines that own them. The White Line cars run into 
south and southwestern territory ; those on the Red Line 
go into the west and northwest, while those on the Blue 
Line go largely into the East and the near-by west, as a 
rule this side of the Mississippi river. What are called 
the ‘‘common cars” of each road are those that are 
marked ‘*N, Y. Central,” ‘‘N. J. Central,” etc. The 
line cars are distinguished by the name of the line, the 
others, the ‘* common ones,” are generally permitted to 
be loaded almost any where, 

The amount that each car earns on any road that it 
may run over is determined on a mileage basis. On 
commen Cars, at the present time, the rule is to pay six- 
tenths of a cent per mile for every mile run on each in- 
dividual road. On each road there are junction points 
where there is an agent who makes to the roads that in- 
terchange at that point what is known asa “ junc:ion 
report,” showing, daily, the cars that were interchanged 
between the roads at that point. Suppose, to illustrate, 
we follow a car to St. Louis, we load one of our common 
cars at St. John’s Park with freight for St. Louis. It 
arrives at Buffalo. It is there turned over to the Lake 
Shore. We get a junction report showing that that car 
has been delivered to the Lake Shore. The car goes on 
to Cleveland, and is there turned over to the ‘“ Big 
Four,” the C, C, C, and St. Louis, and a junction report 
is made to both companies—the Lake Shore and the C. 
C.C, and St. Louis—while the “Big Four” takes it to 
St. Louis. The Lake Shore, in making a report to us, 
will say that the car was received on the 9th of the 
month, and was turned over to the ** Big Four” on the 
10th, If, in due course of time, that car does not turn 
up again somewhere, we make an inquiry of the “ Big 
Four,” and ask them about it. If it was reloaded at some 
important junction point like St. Louis and went West, 
we would geta junction report that one of our cars had 
been turned over to such and such a Western road. So, 
im this way, we know pretty well where our cars are, but 
occasionally they get away from us on small roads from 
which we receive no reports. 

The line that uses our car on its road makes a report to 
us of its mileage earnings ; but it may go on their road 
and stand on a siding for ten days, and we will know 
nothing about it. On account of such incidents, during 
the last few years there has been a great deal of discus- 
sion among railroad men as to whether or not a per diem 
system would not be better than the present mileage sys- 
tem. For instance, suppose one of our cars goes to the 
Lake Shore, we would charge them so much per day for 
the use of that car until it was returned to us. And the 
Same with other roads. Under the present arrangement 
we depend entirely upon the honesty of “the other fel- 

W 48 to whether we get all that we ought to from our 
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mileage earnings, whereas, if a per diem system were in 
vogue we could eventually trace out just how many days 
our cars had been on any road in the country. 

A great many roads employ a man known as a “ car- 
tracer.” It is his business to travel over the country 
where the cars of his company are supposed to be, or to 
such points as he may be specially sent by the General 
Superintendent of the road or the Superintendent of 
Transportation, searching for the cars of his company. 
The car-tracer, in his general travels, will get off at a 
station, go through the yards and note, according to 
their number, the cars he finds there. He is generally 
on the lookout for the cars of his line wherever they may 
chance to be. He secures detailed information as to the 
locality of a car that may have béen what we call ‘‘ mis- 
used.” In this way he corrects some evils, because he 
notifies his company that their carsare being misused at 
a certain point. The misuse of a car means doing with it 
something contrary to the general rule or understanding 
between the companies. For instance, it is a rule that 
all cars shall be loaded toward their home. Suppose one 
of our freight cars to beinSt. Louis, The understand- 
ing is that the road that has that car must load it toward 
the New York Central Railroad, in New York, to some 
point in the direction of New York. If, instead of so 
doing, the road loaded it to a point in California that 
would be a decided misuse of the car. It is also an un- 
derstanding between railroad companies that foreign cars 
shall not be used in local service. Forinstance, on our 
own road, in transacting the local business, we must 
not use a Wabash car, ete, 

Cars that have been lost sight of sometimes turn up in 
a curious way, When I was connected with the Erie 
Railroad one of our freight cars had been away from 
home for an unreasonable length of time, When it was 
finally discovered we found it was doing duty as asta- 
tion in Southern Texas. Some years ago, I think it was 
on the occasion of President Lincoln’s funeral party 
going over the New York Central Road, one of our 
coaches was added to the train and went to Springtield. 
The coach was away from home for some years. We 
had lost sight of it. Eventually it was found down in 
Kentucky or Tennessee doing duty as a caboose on some 
small railroad four or five mileslong, 

The tendency, of late years, has been toward build- 
ing freight cars of greater capacity. About fifteen 
years ago 24,000 pounds was the maximum carload. 
On our road we have lately had built 3,000 cars, each 
with a capacity of 60,000 pounds, more than double the 
capacity of fifteen years ago. The shippers of the pres- 
ent day want larger cars. The rate per car is based upon 
a minimum weight in the car, and that minimum weight 
has been gradually raised by the traflic department until 
now larger cars are the rule, consequently, the old, light 
car has become obsolete. During the last winter we 
have destroyed over 3,000 cars of that kind. All the 
old iron of such a car goes into the scrap heap. At 
present the scrap of a 24,000 pound car is worth, say $90, 

The axles are lighter, the wheels are lighter, the whole 
carrying capacity of the car 1s lighter than the present 
demands, We cannot take the old axle and wheels and 
use them again because they are too light, consequently 
the material has to be put into the scrap-heap to be made 
over. 

Occasionally an old freight car escapes absolute demo- 
lition and obtains a lease of life outside of its regular 
vocation, Sometimes it is used for storage purposes, 
The body of the car is put on the side of the track at 
some small station and made a storeroom by the road- 
master, who hasa lack of such accommodations. All 
railroads, also, have construction cars that go with con- 
struction and ballast truins. Old freight cars are used 
in this way, being fitted up cheaply with bunks, some of 
them having a kitchen and primitive dining room for 
the use of the men engaged in construction work or in 
ballasting the road, 

My attention has been called to an article lately pub- 
lished in a San Francisco paper, showing the curious and 
original uses to which some old horse cars, now retired 
from active service on account of the introduction of 
electricity, have been put in that part of the country. 
Some of them have been turned into summer houses, 
small conservatories, children’s playhouses and fruit 
stands. The most unique plan was turning them into 
arks, An enterprising man bought four of them at fif- 
teen dollars apiece, and landed them on a pontoon or 
or flatboat or scow, which has been used for discharging 
cargoes from vessels. Its deck dimensions are 34x54 
feet over all. The four cars, without their running gear, 
are fastened on this float. They are so joined and puarti- 
tioned that they make two large and airy rooms 18x2 
feet, with one small room for a bath and closet and a 
kitchen, There are four double bunks in each of the 
large rooms, a bathroom, and a cot for aservant. The 
sleeping places are separated by curtains hanging from 
the ceiling. The rooms are tastefully furnished, roomy 
and thoroughly aired by the original ventilators in the 
cars. Neither the arched roofs, the end hoods, nor the 
platforms have been removed, The colored reflectors 
that were formerly in each end of the cars have been 
allowed to remain, This house-boat—or “ark,” as they 
call it—costs nine hundred dollars when finished,and 
is rented for the season by parties who anchor in some 
quiet bay near the city, 
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It is rarely necessary to trace passenger cars on a rail- 
road, Asa rule, their journeys are confined to their own 
lines. If they run off their road it is in what is known 
as ‘‘a line.” For instance, there are so many trains be- 
tween New York and Chicago, so many trains and 80 
many cars each to make up that line and keep it going ; 
of the roads interested each puts in its proportion of cars. 
Of late years much of the better class of travel is in 
drawing-room and sleeping cars which belong to private 
companies, and are run over the roads under arrange- 
ments made with the different railroad companies. 

New York City. 


EAST-BOUND 


RATES ON WESTERN FOOD 
PRODUCTS, 





BY J. W. JOHNSON, 


Secretary Nebraska State Board of Transportation. 


In discussing East-bound rates on Western food prod- 
ucts, I shall not attempt to enlighten the rate expert with 
an array of new figures, or to interest the student of 
transportation with new theories ; but shall try tointerest 
the homeseeker and the investor, by showing how the 
food producing farms of the Missouri River Valley have 
been brought nearer and nearer to the Eastern market by 
the gradual lowering of rates on East-bound food products, 
during the last twenty-tive years. Just at this time there 
are thousands of people east of the Missouri River who 
are looking toward the West with a view to investment 
in or settlement on its agricultural lands. It is impor- 
tant for them to know what relation as to transportation 
exists between these agricultural lands and the Eastern 
markets where the products of these lands must be sold. 
The value of a farm depends largely on its distance from 
market, Before the advent of railroads this distance 
was computed in miles, because miles of distance was 
the chief factor in the cost of transportation. 
But the cost of railroad transportation is regulated 
not by distance, but rather by volume, and as the volume 
of food product has increased in the Western States, the 
cost of its transportation has been correspondingly re- 
duced, until the environment of distance against the 
Western farm has been very largely removed. For ex- 
ample: a fat ox 100 miles from New York City must pay 
$l for his ride by rail to reach that market. A Ne- 
braska ox 1,500 miles away reaches the same market for 
only $3 additional cost. The environment of distance 
against the Nebraska ox as between him and his Eastern 
competitor is 1,400 miles. If the environment of cost 
was in the same proportion, then the Nebraska ox would 
be practically excluded from the New York market, and 
the Nebraska farm on which he was reared would be 
of little value for the purpose of beef production. But 
the difference in cost between these two oxen to reach 
the same market is only $3. It may, therefore, be 
logically stated that the Nebraska farm, for beef pur- 
poses, is only 300 miles further from the market of New 
York City than the New York or Pennsylvania farm 100 
miles away. 

I will not undertake to weary the reader with a de- 
tailed statement of figures showing the difference be- 
tween local rates in the East and EKast-bound rates from 
the West, but will merely state the general proposition 
that the great food: producing States of the West, such as 
Nebraska, are not any longer far-Western States when 
their distance from the Eastern market is measured 
by the cost of carrying their products. 

io not suggest this as a thought new to the average 
reader, but as one that deserves to be more fully im- 
pressed on the public mind in order that the value of 
Western farms may be more justly estimated. What is 
true as to the environment of cost between the Eastern 
and Western ox in the instance above cited, is also true 
in about the same proportion between Eastern and West- 
ern grain and pork. The Nebraska farmer reaches the 
Eastern markets with his bread and meat products at 
only about four times what it costs the Eastern farmer, 
who is within a hundred miles of the market. 

Many hundred years ago, it was said: ** All roads lead 
to Rome.” It may be truthfully said of all food products 
raised in the Valley of the Missouri River: ** Their des- 
tiny is East.” 

Every fat steer and hog, every bushel of corn and 
wheat, whether it originates in Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota, 
Nebraska or Kansas, looks toward the East for its pur- 
chaser and knows that when it travels it must travel in 
that direction. It has beén popular to say that the rail- 
road makes the rate; that freight agents and traffic 
managers and traffic associations arbitrarily fix their 
tariffs on the farmer’s product, But when one contem- 
plates, how, as the center of food production has rapidly 
moved westward during the last quarter of a century, 
and how as Western farms have broadened, and the 
great stream of East-bound food product has widened 
and deepened with every hundred miles on its way to 
the Atlantic Coast, its cost of travel lessening year by 
year, there can be but one conclusion—that competition 
is the law and that volume isthe mighty force that 
bears the tariff down, carrying the product swifter and 
swifter, cheaper and cheaper, and with every cent of 
lowering rates, and every hour of quicker time bringing 
the Western farm nearer the the great food-consuming 
East. Up to 1860 there was no movement of food prod- 
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ucts from the West to the East. Each city or populous’ 
center was supplied with corn, wheat, beef and pork, from 
its own immediate farming community,as the cost of mov- 
ing these bulky products by wagon prohibited their dis- 
tribution by long distances. Up to 1861, no Western grain 
or meat products had ever appeared in the Eastern 
market. In 1861 the first through communication 
by rail between the West and the East was formed, very im- 
perfectly, reaching as far West as eastern Iowa. In 1870, 
this through connection was completed as far west as the 
Missouri River, so that it may be stated that the transfer- 
ring of food products, especially as to the coarser and more 
bulky commodities, such as corn, wheat, beef and pork, 
from the Eastern to the Western farmers, and the supplying 
of Eastern markets with Western bread and meat was 
fairly begun in 1870. In that year Nebraska, Iowa, Mis- 
souriand Kansas, now four of the seven great corn States, 
produced only 200,000,000 bushels of corn, nearly all of 
which was consumed at home. They had not yet fairly 
entered into competition with Eastern corn raisers in 
their own market, but they had made a _ begin- 
ning. 

As soon as it was ascertained that these commodities 
could be successfully produced and sent into the East- 
ern market from as far West as the Missouri River, the 
plucky pioneers of Nebraska and Kansas sent a challenge 
to the thrifty corn huskers and cattle raisers of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, saying: ‘‘ We propose to enter your 
territory with our products.”’ It was a bold undertaking 
for these Western farmers, 1,500 miles from New York 
City, to attempt to enter that market against the farmers 
of New York and Pennsylvania, who for a hundred years 
had been growing rich from a monopoly of the food-produc 
ing industry in that locality. There was no talk of farm- 
ers standing together then. War was declared between the 
East and the West, and the question was, which side would 
the railroads take in this farmers’ battle? Many New 
York and Pennsylvania farmers who had accumulated a 
surplus, had invested it in railroad stocks ; and they per- 
haps looked on with complacency when they saw their rail- 
road interests forming an alliance against their farming 
interests; but the great massof Kastern farmers complained 
when they saw food products from away out in the middle 
of the continent laid down in their own market in competi- 
tion with them. ‘They declared that they had an equity in 
the environment of distance which was a natural wall 
against Western product, that their market was their own 
and should be protected. They said: ‘If the West must 
develop, letit build up food consuming centers of its own.” 
But food-consuming centers of population can be 
created only where manufacturing is practicable, and 
so the Eastern manufacturer joined with the rail- 
roads as ally of the Western farmer, and the cattle 
and corn raisers of the East were left to meet this new 
Western competition as best they could. ‘he cry went 
up throughout the Middle States, ‘*Go West and take a 
farm.” ‘*‘ But these Western farms are far away,” said 
the doubting homeless man. ‘* We will bring them near- 
er,” said the transportation companies, ‘ Every addi- 
tional carload of East-bound product from the Missouri 
River lessens the cost of every other carload, and the West 
shall have the benefit of the reduction.’”’ From 1870 to 1880 
nearly 2,000,000 new settlers had gone into the States of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska, most 
of them to engage in the food industry. They perfectly 
understood, as they opened up these new farms, that they 
must for many years look to the Kast as the market for 
their products, and they saw the 1,500 long miles between 
these farms and the Atlantic Coast. They also knew that 
railroad transportation, like all other competitive busi- 
ness has no conscience, and that however plausible might 
be the proffered friendship of the carriers while interested 
in the development of Western farms, when once 
settled on these farms, they would pay dear for their 
transportation, if they were dependent solely on the rail- 
road conscience. But they also knew that there was a law, 
the law of competition, and that the long haul, in its ever 
increasing demand for tonnage, was the all-dominating 
force which controlled and always would control all the 
rate making, and all manipulation of the distribution of 
products; and they knew that as the Western farm gave out 
its increased tonnage of grain and meat, and as the stream 
of East-bound products widened and deepened from year to 
year, competition between transportation lines would re- 
duce rates lower and lower and bring the Western farm 
nearer and nearer to its market. 

From 1880 to the present time the States above named 
have added to their population three millions of new peo- 
ple, and the output of their food product has increased pro- 
portionately. Iwill not undertake to give the amount of 
corn, wheat, cattle and hogs, which they send East; but 
some idea of its volume may be gained when it is known 
that Nebraska alone, excepting last year, sends Kast, after 
supplying her home demand, three hundred cars of grain 
and one hundred and fifty cars of cattle and hogs, making 
in all four hundred and fifty cars of bread and meat prod- 
ucts every day in the year. 

When we think of these four hundred and fifty loaded 
cars of bread and meat leaving Nebraska every day in the 
year and being joined on their way East by the hundreds 
of other loaded cars of like products from Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Dakota, Minnesota and Lowa, the great stream gain- 
ing in volume and momertum as it approaches the sea- 

board, we are not surprised that the New England farmer 
has long since thrown up the sponge, turned his attention 
to dairy farming and garden truck, and left the Western 
farmer master of the situation. 

In the meantime nearly three-fourths of the cost of 
transportation from the Missouri River to New York has 
been stricken off, and Nebraska is over a thousand miles 
nearer the Atlantic seaboard than when she commenced 
business as a farming State twenty-five years ago. Wiser 
men than I have declared that these rates can go no lower, 
But if the increase of this business in the proportion of 
from one car a day in 1870 to four hundred and fifty cars a 
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day twenty years later has reduced the cost of transportion 
seventy-five per cent., who shall say that when Nebraska 
has doubled ber present output, as she soon will under 
irrigation, and other Western States have contributed pro- 
portionately, that present rates will not be still materially 
reduced ? When volume knocks at the door, competition 
will openit. The power is in the hand that holds the bread. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH RAILWAY HISTORY. 
BY W. M. ACWORTH. 


Tho our English railway history for the last twelve 
months includes no one event of striking interest, it for all 
that has witnessed important developments in several di- 
rections. First as to goods rates. It may be remembered 
that English railways have from the beginning been sub- 
ject to schedules of maximum rates fixed by the authority 
of Parliament, and that these schedules, which in many 
cases were forty or fifty years old, and consequently abso- 
lutely out of date, were recently revised by Parliament in 
a systematic manner—revision being in almost every case 
only another word for reduction—and that the schedules 
so revised came into force on the first of January, 1893. The 
new schedules, as I have said, meant in almost every case a 
reduction of the companies’ powers of charge. In not a few 
cases they went further, and meanta reduction of the rates 
then actually in force. Naturally enough, therefore, the 
companies in other cases where the new statutory schedules 
left them a margin, and where they thought the traffic 
would bear an increase, put up their actual rates. And 
not only did they make in some cases deliberate increases 
of actual rates ; in many more cases they produced uninten- 
tionally the appearance of such increases by canceling 
special low rates that were in force and failing, for sheer 
lack of time, to make the necessary calculations and entries 
to enable them tosubstitute others in the new Rate Kooks. 
Consequently, there was an outcry from one end of the 
country to the other. The House of Commons appointed a 
Special Committee to go into the matter, and tbat com- 
mittee, inthe autumn of 1893, presented a report strongly 
condemning the action of the companies, and asserting 
that the public should be further protected against sudden 
and arbitrary increases of existing rates by the railway 
companies. Accordingly, in the early part of 1894, the 
Government introduced a bill to give effect to this rec- 
ommendation of the committee, and that bill, under 
the title of The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1894, came into effect in August last. Broadly, its 
provisions may be summarized as follows: No company 
may in future increase any rate or charge for goods, either 
directly or indirectly (by, for instance, withdrawing serv- 
ices which formerly were included in the rate), unless it 
can prove that such increase is justified by the circumstan- 
ces of the case. Complaints of such increase are to be 
made, in the first instance, to the Board of Trade, a depart 
ment of the Executive Government; and if the railway 
company and the complainant fail to come to terms 
through the Board of Trade mediation, there is an appeal 
to the Railway Commission, which has all the powers of 
an ordinary court of justice. The Act, moreover, was made 
retrospective as from December 31st, 1892, so that all in- 
creases made since the new maximum rate schedules came 
into force are within its scope. Precisely what effect this 
new Act may have still remains to be seen. That it is 
likely to prevent increases in the future (which means also 
to prevent experimental lowerings of rates which cannot 
be restored to their former level), is sufliciently obvious. 
But in reference to the rates that have already been in- 
creased the case is not soclear. Many hundreds of com- 
plaints have been sent into the Board of Trade; but hith- 
erto the railway companies did not seem to have been ready 
to accept the Board of Trade mediation. They have, as a 
rule, claimed their right to have the case judged by the 
Railway Commission; and as this means a possibly tedious 
and certainly expensive inquiry, it is probable that the 
great bulk of the complainants will shrink from the ordeal 
and prefer to nurse their grievance in silence. For, oddly 
enough, Parliament, with every intention of favoring the 
complainants against railway companies, in this same 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1894, has enacted, very 
much to the advantage of the railway companies, that in 
future the Railway Commission shall not, unless under 
quite exceptional circumstances, have the power to award 
costs to successful applicants. Consequently a trader, 
with the best case in the world, may feel certain that, if 
he can prove that he has unjustifiably been called on to 
pay an increased rate, he will save in the future £20 or £30, 
it may be, toward the payment of his costs of litigation— 
say ten times as much. 

Tho the Railway Commission has not hitherto had to 
decide any cases under the Traflic Act of 1894, it has just 
dealt with one of the most important questions ever 
brought before it, which arose under the Traflic Act of 
1888. This decision should have special interest for Amer- 
ican readers from the fact that it referred to the rates 
charged from Southampton to London for the American 
produce brought to Southampton by the ships of the Amer- 
ican line. Not only were the interests at stake in this case 
very large, but there was also a new and very difficult 
point of law to be decided. The matter was fought with 
great spirit on both sides, and the trial lasted for over a 
week. The result may be said to have been a substantial 
victory for the railway company. But it is necessary to go 
into this case in somewhat more detail. Our English law 
of undue preference is practically identical in its main 
outlines with your law as laiddown in the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, which indeed_was in large measure borrowed 
from us. But, just as you have special provisions on par- 
ticular points, for instance, on pooling and long and short 
haul, so in our Act of 1888 there was introduced a special 
proviso to the following effect; ‘‘ Norailway company shall 
make, nor shall the Court or the Commissioners sanction, 
any difference in the tolls, rates or charges made for, or 
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any difference in the treatment of home and foreign mer. 
chandise in respect of the same or similar services.”’ It was 
on the interpretation of these words which the Southamp- 
ton case really turned. The facts were these: The rate for 
bacon, cbeese, butter, etc., carried between Southampton 
and London in full truck loads was 6s. per ton; the local 
rate between the same points for traffic carried in small lots 
of hundreds of pounds, was 17s. 11d., say, roughly three 
times as much. English people, not being accustomed to 
the sweeping differences with which you are familiar be. 
tween C, L. and L. C. L. rates, it was claimed that thig 
great discrepancy must obviously be an undue preference, 
Not so, said the railway company. It is to us much more 
profitable to carry the American produce in full truck loads 
at 6s. than the English produce under English conditions 
at three times the price. And the company proved their 
case by showing that, whereas the trains carrying the 
traffic at the high rates only earned 5s. a mile, the traing 
carrying the traffic at the low rates, while costing no more 
to work, earned not less than 12s, 5d. Thereupon the ap- 
plicants fell back upon the proviso. It may be true, they 
said, that the company makes more profit out of the im- 
port traffic than out of the home traffic, and in an ordinary 
case of undue preference this, no doubt, might justify the 
difference in rate ; but here Parliament has specially inter- 
vened and enacted that for the same services the same 
rates shall be charged. - Now for the home traffic the only 
services rendered are loading, carriage and unloading, 
This is neither more nor less than what is done for the 
American trafficalso. To the consignor and to the public 
—and it is withthe public and not with the railway com- 
pany’s interests that Parliament is concerned—the services 
are thesame or similar ; therefore the railway company is 
bound to charge the same. The argument was undoubted- 
ly ingenious and not without weight. It did not, however, 
prevail with the court, which unanimously came to the 
conclusion that carrying 100 tuns in one consignment was 
not the same service as carrying the same weight in 100 
or 1,000 consignments. To enact that, for services so dif- 
ferent from the point of view of the carrying company, no 
difference of charge could be made, if the wholesale quan- 
tity was foreign and the retail quantity English, would 
be, said the judgment, in fact to impose protective duties 
against foreign produce, and this Parliament cannot have 
intended to do by a proviso which in terms declares that no 
difference shall be made in the treatment of home and 
foreign produce. Confronted with the argument that, if 
this interpretation were correct, the proviso bad no practi- 
cal meaning at all, the court replied that it had a real, tho 
limited meaning ; that, for example, under the ordinary 
law, in the case of home produce, long distance traffic 
would naturally be charged by the company carrying it on 
a through bill of lading at a low rate per mile; the appli- 
cation, however, of this commercial consideration, in the 
case of ocean-borne traffic, was excluded by the Act; and 
accordingly the railway company was bound to give the 
American bacon no better terms than could be justified, if 
it had originally come into existence in the docks at 
Southampton, and to ignore altogether the fact that, owing 
to the long and expensive journey it had already taken, it 
was unable to bear more than a very low rate in England. 
Whether this decision will be followed by any further 
action against the railway companies engaged in the car- 
riage of foreign produce through the other ports to Lon- 
don, remains to be seen. Probably that will depend on the 
particular circumstances of the individual case. 

For it should be said that the Southampton case was not 
wholly a victory for the railway company. In reference to 
two articles—hops and hay—the Commission decided that 
the difference between the home and the foreign rates re- 
spectively was greater than could be reasonably justified; 
and in reference to a third item—meat—they came to the 
same decision, tho with some hesitation, and with an inti- 
mation that a very slight readjustment would in their 
view be sufficient to set matters straight. Perhaps, how- 
ever, as indeed not infrequently happens in alaw court, the 
most interesting point in the case was one which had noth- 
ing whatever to do with its-legal merits. The action was 
nominally brought in the name and on account of the dis- 
tressed ayriculturists in Surrey and Hampshire who were 
alleged to be injured by the unfair advantage given to the 
foreign producer. At an early stage of the case it came out 
that the action was really brought at the cost and for the 
benefit of the London Dock Companies, who were much 
disturbed at the development of the rival port of Southamp- 
ton. In the course of the case it was proved that no single 
farmer or local consignor had ever complained of the local 
rates either to the plaintiff association or to the railway 
company till after the application had been formally 
lodged, Lastly, it was proved by the railway company— 
and the facts have made considerable impression on public 
opinion—that, so far from tbe local producer having a sur- 
plus of produce which he would be able to dispose of in the 
London marketif he could get a reasonable railway rate; in 
fact, he cannot produce enough for the supply even of his 
own immediate neighborhood. For example, the local 
stations in question only sent to London during a period of 
nineteen months some 13 tons of bacon, but during the 
same period they got back from London nearly 2,000 tons. 
So of butter, they sent up 20 tons and got down 950, Even 
of meat—and the district is largely a grazing district—they 
sent up 350 tons and got down over 1,800, As no attempt 
was made to prove that the amount of produce consigned 
to London ever had been larger than it is at the present 
moment, these remarkable statistics practically knocked 
the bottom out of the case that high railway rates were 
strangling the home trade, and left the whole question to 
be decided on the bare point of law. Outside the court 
however, there are already signs that the judgment may do 
good in calling the attention of the British farmer and the 
Chambers of Agriculture and other similar bodies to the 
antediluvian manner in which the British farmer still per 
sists in sending his traffic to market. This is a point 02 
which I must not enlarge. I can only repeat what 1 have 
said often before—that if any man with his eyes open 
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go first to the great railway stations in London and then 
to the freight sheds of the great American railways in New 
York and Jersey City, he will see at least one main reason 
why the American and Canadian farmers are beating the 
Eng!ishman in his own markets. 

Another important matter has been decided recently—on 
this occasicn in the shape of an appeal from and the re- 
versal of the judgment of the Railway Commission by the 
Court of Appeals. We have had several decisions as to the 
obligation of railway companies under an Act passed as 
long ago as 1854 to “afford, according to their respective 
powers, all reasonable facilities for the receiving and for- 
warding and delivering of traffic upon the several railways 
worked by” them. Twenty years back it was decided that 
this did not authorize the Railway Commission to order 
the building of a new station. Since then, however, the 
Commission have, in the opinion at least of railway mana- 
gers, on one or two occasions stretched their jurisdiction 
under this provision very far. In one case they ordered a 
railway company to reopen a branch and a station that 
for some time had been closed for passenger traffic. They 
directed another company to run a service of passenger 
trains which it had discontinued because it found, accord- 
ing to statistics which were produced in court and not dis- 
puted, that on an average these trains only earned two or 
three pence per mile. Lastly, quite recently the Commis- 
sion ordered the Northwestern Railway to rebuild-and re- 
open a station which had been pulled down and abandoned 
some years back because, in the first place, another and 
more convenient station had been opened close by, and in 
the second place a steam tramway service had withdrawn 
almost the whole local traffic from the railway. On this 
case the company appealed, and the judgment of the Com- 
mission was unanimously reversed by the Court of Appeal, 
which declared, in the first place, that the words * upon 
the railways worked by the company” could not be held to 
mean upon the railways which were not worked by the 
company; and secondly, that “affording all reasonable 
facilities ’? did not mean the affording of unreasonable 
facilities, and that it was emphatically unreasonable to 
ask companies to rebuild stations which they had pulled 
down because they were not wanted, or to run trains when 
the fares were not sufficient to pay the driver and fireman’s 
wages, Since this decision, known as the Darlaston case, 
an application made by a Welsh County Council to compel 
the Great Western Company to open for passenger traffic 
a mineral line has been dismissed without much hesitation. 
And indeed, in the public interest, it was high time; for, 
just as it is certain that, if a railway company is forbidden 
ever to increase rates, it will hesitate long before reducing 
them, so it is evident that, if a company may never close a 
passenger station when the circumstances of the locality 
have changed, nor abandon a train service which is proved 
not to pay, it will open no new stations and put on no new 
trains till it has become somewhat more clear that they 
are likely to be permanently required. 

The most important railway legislation of the session of 
1893 was the Act déaling with railway servants’ hours of 
labor, This Act in effect provided that, if complaint is 
made even anonymously to the Board of Trade that any 
railway servants, other than those employed in clerical 
work or in the company’s workshops are overworked, the 
Board of ‘Trade shall investigate the complaint. If satis- 
fied of its justice, the Board shall first request and then, if 
necessary, order the company to rearrange its time-sheets 
s0 as to bring the work within reasonable limits; and 
finally, if the company refuses to comply, the Buard may 
take the matter before the Railway Commission, which 
will, if it thinks proper, exercise the ordinary powers of a 
Court of Justice to compel obedience, So far the work of 
this Act has been mainly silent. ‘There can, however, be 
little doubt that it has produced a very considerable re- 
sult, and probably most people qualified to judge would 
admit that on the whole the result has been satisfactory. 
Hours of labor obviously and indefensibly too long have 
been gradually and quietly modified by the companies, 
In other cases pressure has had to be brought by the Board 
of Trade, It would perhaps be not too much to say that at 
this moment cases of work for thirteen and fourteen and 
fifteen hours a day as a regular thing have practically dis- 
appeared, It remains to be seen whether matters will stop 
here, or whether the Board of ‘Trade, partly owing to the 
natural instinct of a great department to make everything 
matter of routine and hard and fast rules, partly yielding 
to the pressure of the extreme men, whether among poli- 
ticians, Members of Parliament, or labor leaders, wiil go 
further and force the railway companies to fight for their 
liberty before the Railway Commission. Cases have al- 
ready occurred in which the companies have declined to 
comply with the orders of the Board of Trade, but so far 
the compulsory authority of the Commission has 
not been invoked. There seem to be two main 
points in which the action of the Board of Trade 
is most open to question. In the first place, they have 
Jaid down not only that a driver or guard should not be 
called on to work more than, say, sixty to sixty-six hours 
per week, but that he should not be required to work more 
than twelve hours in one day. Now, not only is it very 
much more convenient for the working of the traffic, but 
also it is in many cases preferred by the men themselves, 
that instead or working ten or twelve hours each day in 
the week, they should work, say, sixteen hours one day, 

only four the next, and ten hours on the third. Without 
Wishing to introduce your American hours here, where, 
according to a recent return, I remember a day’s work of 
twenty hours and upward is by no means out of the way— 
one cannot but think that, if an engine driver really wishes 
to have or is the better for having his work cut out into 
lengths exactly equal on every day in the week, if he is 
Content never to have an extra hard day and never to have 
& half-holiday, he must be very differently constituted 
from the rest of humanity. Another point has referenee 
to branches in agricultural districts, perhaps six or eight 
Miles long, worked by a single engine with one driver and 
one fireman. To supply a fresh train crew is more than 
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the receipts of the branch will allow; yet, if the men’s 
work is to be brought within an eleven or even a twelve 
hours’ limit, the first train cannot be before seven in the 
morning and the last cannot be after six in the evening, 
and this is really to reduce very considerably the useful- 
ness of the branch. It would seem desirable that a broad 
distinction should be drawn between the very arduous 
work of mair line drivers and the exceedingly easy work 
of drivers on local branches. To say that no driver on 
these latter ought spread their work over sixteen hours is 
really as unreasonable as to say the same of domestic 
servants. Doing the first job at six in the morning and the 
last at ten in the evening, with many hours of leisure in 
between, is a very different thing from being at work con- 
tinuously all the time. 

There is another matter in which requirements are 
being strained almost to breaking point—that is, the mat- 
ter of workmen’s trains. As is well known, into every 
terminus in London, and toa less extent into the other 
great towns, there are in the early morning a series of 
workmen’s trains carrying passengers at exceedingly low 
fares—in one instance at a return fare of 2d. for a distance 
of ten and three-fourths miles in each direction. In spite of 
all that has been done in this direction, demands are con- 
stantly being made for further concessions, and this in two 
directions. In the first place, mure trains are called for and 
at lower fares; and in the second place—and this is much 
the more important point—it is asked that these trains 
should be run up toa later hour. Now itis one thing to 
ask the railway companies to carry passengers at nominal 
rates at a time when the stations would be otherwise al- 
most empty ; it is quite another thing to ask them to charge 
these rates at an hour when their lines and stations are 
already blocked with traftic at full ordinary fares. Yet, 
naturally enough, the cry for improved workmen’s accom- 
modation is one that commends itself to the working 
classes, und of course there are politicians ready to give 
voice to their demands, After all, the workingman may 
be forgiven if he fails to see that he is asking anything un- 
just. Says he: 400 passenyers, each paying d.a mile, 
yield a train mile earning of 8s, 4d,; the average earning 
per train mile is little more than half this sum ; therefore, 
trains at ‘gd. per mile must evidently be unusually profit- 
able. What he fails to see is that he is asking to reduce 
to 8s. 4d. the earnings of trains that at present bring in 
perhaps three times as much ; and that, as there are, and 
always will be very many trains earning not more than 
1s. or 1s, 6d, if he reduces the most profitable trains to the 
maximum of 8s, 4d., he drags down the average, which at 
present he will admit to be none too high. ‘There are at 
this moment several bills relating to workmen’s trains 
before the House of Commons, and it is understood that 
the whole subject will be referred to a Select Committee 
either this year or next for consideration and report. 

We have still to notice, as I have said in previous years, 
that, partly owing to commercial depression, but quite as 
much owing to the vague fears aroused by the constantly 
increasing interference of Parliament with railway man- 
agement, railway extension in this country is almost at an 
end, It is true that we are to have shortly a new trunk 
line into London from the North—it is a quarter of a cen- 
tury since we had the last—but this is being promoted by 
a great exifting company ; and after all the new line to be 
built is only about eighty miles. But new companies can 
hardly find money for new undertakings, however promis- 
ing. Even in London itself, where the need of improved 
rapid transit facilities becomes daily more crying, nothing 
is being done. The Central London Railway Company, 
which obtained its Act as long ago as 1892, has now yet 
raised £1 of capital or moved a spadeful of soil. ‘'wo other 
electric underground companies have issued their prospec- 
tus, only to withdraw it again in consequence of the fail- 
ure of the public to respond. One single railway of this 
class is being pushed forward, that, namely, to connect 
the Waterloo Terminus of the London & South Wéstern 
_ Railway with the City; butin this case the undertaking 
is practically in the hands of the London & South Western, 
which occupies the strongest financial position of any 
great railway company in this country. 

There is, however, one matter in reference to which we 
have really made progress in Kogland in the last twelve 
months. It may be remembered that hitherto ino this 
country we have had but one standard of railway construc- 
tion, pamely, the best and most elaborate that money 
could procure. As I have said before, the requirements 
made by the Board of ‘Trade, acting as the mouthpiece of 
public opinion, have been much as tho the poorest branch 
of the Atchison or the Northern Pacific were required to 
adopt the sume standard of construction and working as 
the New York Central between Albuny and the Grand 
Central terminus, ‘The result has been that, as was con- 
fessed the other day by the President of the Board of Trade, 
speaking in his official capacity, the cheapest possible line 
cannot be constructed at this moment in Kugland for less 
than $55,000 per mile, which is, roughly speaking, the aver- 
age of all your lines, Naturally, at $55,000 a mule it does 
not pay to construct lines at all in remote agricultural dis- 
tricts. Consequently, railway construction has come to an 
end in this country, while the purely agricultural districts 
are still far from being adequately supplied with railway 
communication. 

Gradually, in the course of the last few years the English 
people have been awakened to the absurdity of this state 
of things, and recently there has been a considerable move- 
ment of public opinion in the direction of encouraging the 
construction of what we have agreed to call light railways, 
Last autumn the Soard of ‘Trade summoned a special con- 
ference on this subject ; the conference appointed a com- 
mittee, and the committee unanimously reported that the 
time had come for lowering the standard of construction 
for lines in remote districts which were never likely to 
carry more than a small and slowly moving traffic. <A bill 
to give effect to this recommendation has in the last few 
days been introduced into the House of Commons ; and as 
far as this part of its subject is concerned, it seems likely 
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to pass without any serious opposition. On the other haud, 
the bill has raised Jarger questions not capable of as sim- 
ple and as speedy a solution, Hitherto the only authority 
to authorize condemnation of private property has been 
Parliament itself. Henceforward it is proposed to delegate 
this power in the case of light railways to the county 
councils. It is not improbable that this proposal will be 
seriously resisted on behalf of the landed interest. Fur- 
ther inquiries into the history of light railway develop- 
ment in other countries of Europe shows that in every 
country these lines have been largely subsidized either by 
the Central Government or by the local authorities. The 
question whether such assistance should be given here is 
being keenly debated at the present time. Every one is 
prepared to accept aid from the Central Government, but 
the Central Government authorities resolutely refuse to 
give it. On the other hand, the representatives of the rural 
districts maintain that their constituents are so hard 
pressed by the agricultural depression that they will not 
consent even to be authorized to subscribe money, lest 
peradventure on some one occasion a county council 
should be found reckless enough to incur such expense. 

Let me mention one other subject, and then | will bring 
this long story toaclose. We are to hold here in London 
within a few weeks after these lines meet the reader’s eye 
an Internationel Congress, at which we hope to welcome 
not a few of the leading railway men of the United States. 
The International Railway Congress is a body which has 
existed now for some ten years, and the meeting in London 
will be its fifth session. With the exception of Germany, 
which has diplomatic reasons for refusing to take part in 
international congresses, it may be said that not only the 
railways but also the governments of almost every country 
in the civilized world will be represented. Our own Goy- 
ernment will formally receive the delegates, and the Prince 
of Wales has accepted the position of President and 
promised to preside at the opening meeting. Nota few of 
the questions, such as compound engines, vestibule trains, 
electric traction, and economical signal installations, are 
of special interest to the railways of the United States ; 
and we are looking forward to welcoming distinguished 
representatives not only of the American Railway Associa- 
tion but also of great representative systems such as the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central, to take part in 
their discussion. We hope that American railway men 
may still find something to learn from this small island, 
not only in the discussions at the meetings, but also in the 
exploration of the lines and works, the stations and goods 
yards, where the actual practical work is carried on, That 
we in return shall be able to learn much from our Ameri- 
can visitors the present writer at least will venture take 
for granted. 

London, Kngland, 


HOW I BECAME A CAR CONDUCTOR, 





BY F, T. SLACK, 
Station Agent New York Central Railroad, 

I have been connected with the railroad business since 
1867. During that year I came to the railroad in whose eni- 
ploy I am at present, and was put on the cars as # trainman 
under an old conductor who is still working here, whose 
name is William Melius, and who runs to Poughkeepsie. 
That was my first experience as a railroad man, 

I was put on as a brakeman with this old man (of course 
he was a young man then) and ran the way freight. That 
was a temporary arrangement. We ran between New York 
and Albany. ‘hat was shortly after or during the year of 
the consolidation of the Hudson River aud the New York 
Central roads, * 

I was « brakeman ten or twelve years, before the days of 
air brakes, when a trainman had to do about everything 
there was to be done on the train, work that is now done 
by different men. ‘I'wo or three meno now do the work that 
one man did in those days. We used to carry the wood, 
clean out the stoves, sweep the cars, wash them on the out- 
side, and, besides all that, act as switchman at certain 
points on the road, In thoseearly days of railroading the 
life of u brakeman was very hard work on account of the 
extra amount of work we bad todo, In these modern days 
of air brakes the work of the trainman is comparatively 
easy. In looking back upon those early days, and learning 
from the "old timers” the experiénces they went through, 
a trainman of the present period ought to consider that he 
is very much favored. 

In those early days it took a pretty strong, stout young 
fellow to stand the work of a brakeman, because you did 
all the work, as the saying goes, “by main strength.” 
‘nree stout young fellows on a train at that time were 
able to make some pretty ‘‘ good stops.’”? That means that 
they were able to stop just at the point where it was de- 
sired they should stop; and they did this almost as well as 
under the new arrangement of the air brake, That, by the 
way—the ability to make @ yood stop—was the test of 
brakemanship in those days. And if you did not come up 
to the standard they did not want you. 1 always ran on 
the way train. I ran on the traia that stopped at every 
station between Manhattanville and Albany. A man felt 

rather tired by the time he yot to Albany; suill, the cars 
were lighter then than they are the present time. I think 
we ran five or six cars at that time, and they were not 
any heavier than four would be now. We used to leave 
New York at 6:45 P.M., aud it was about @ six-hour run. 
That run constituted the day’s work, Then we came to 
the city the next day. Now they double the road ; they 
work two days and lay off the third day. 

Some men, after “ braking” for a number of years (4. &» 
acting as brakeman) are put to work in the baggage car ; 
but that was not my experience. After serving as & brake- 
man I became an extra conductor on the Harlem Division 
in 1875, and I ran a train on that division from 1875 until 
1485, 1 was putin charge of one of the old conductors to 
break in, and I soon got used to the work, I first worked 
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on the race train that ran from the city to the races at 
Jerome Park. 

The first thing they taught me, and the first thing they 
teach every man who aspires to be a conductor, is how to 
“lift the tickets,” or, in plain anti-railroad language, how 
to collect the tickets from the passengers. You must be 
careful to see that you collect a ticket, or its equivalent, 
from every passenger, and, in short, to watch closely that 
you get all that you are entitled to. You must be always 
on the alert to see that nobody gets the best of you, espe- 
cially on a train that is running to the races which is lia- 
ble to have in the crowd many sharpers who live by their 
wits. Iam told that one of the maxims of that class of 
people is ‘‘ Do others or they will do you.” 

But, aside from the class of people you are dealing with, 
you bave always got to be on the watch because there may 
be one or more black sheep in the best of company. A good 
trainman on a train is agreat help toa conductor in spot- 
ting the passengers as they get on and off the train. The 
conductor must always watch the crowd of passengers at 
a station as they get in. He must rapidly make a mental 
photograph of each person as he gets on thetrain. He 
does this by noting and remembering some peculiar fea- 
ture about each passenger. The woman with the brown 
bonnet got in at such a station ; the man witha light over- 
coat, of peculiar shade, entered such acar; 80 with the 
young lady with a roll of music, and so on, The fact is 
the conductor, in order to carry each passenger in his mem- 
ory, puts a tag upon him, and can always place him. The 
memory is trained in this business as it is trained in other 
occupations, from practice. Probably the very fact that it 
is necessary that a conductor shall remember stimulates 
him in his efforts in this direction ; at all events, no man 
could hope to be a good railroad conductor unless he had a 
good memory. 

After I had served on the race train to Jerome Park I 
was puton a regular White Plains train, one that ran be- 
tween New York and White Plains, and I ran there until I 
became connected with the Hudson River Division. I used 
to carry from twelve to fourteen hundred passengers daily 
and made a good long day’s work of it, starting in early 
in the morning and not getting through until evening. 
The work I had on this train was a valuable experience, 
such as every conductor needs and which proves to be of 
great value to him in later years when he is following the 
vocation. This train was what was called a ‘ mixed 
train,” and there you would meet all sorts of passengers, 
You soon find out on amixed train (at least, you ought to 
find out) that it takes two people to make a quarrel. I 
believe it is the general experience of railroad conductors 
that that is one of the first bits of knowledgethey gain 
while working on a way train. 

We used to have a good deal of trouble with some pas- 
sengers who would buy ‘‘short”’ tickets ; they would buy a 
ticket for a certain station, paying ten cents and ride on to 
a station the fare to which was twenty-five cents. In this 
connection I remember an amusing incident. We used to 
have a certain lady passenger, and she is still living on the 
line. Sheused to reside at Williamsbridge, and she inva- 
riably boughta short ticket. I caught her at it and called 
her attention to the matter time and time again. Finally 
I said to her, ** Mrs. Smith, the next time you buy a short 
ticket and attempt to pass it on me,I shall surely carry 
out the rules of the road and put you off thecar, I never 
put a woman off the train before, but I will certainly put 
you off.” One evening, soon after, I saw her on the six 
o’clock train. As usual, she presented her “short” ticket. 
I kuew the station she was bound for perfectly well. I 
looked at the ticket carefully, said nothing and put it in 
my left-hand pocket, by itself, so that I could iden- 
tify it. I told the brakeman if she got off at Harlem, the 
station named on her ticket, to give me a signal ; “‘but do 
not,’’ I said, ** give me the signal until she gets off.” The 
brakeman did not give me the signal. There the woman 
sut in the car; it was one of those old-fashioned cars with 
two long parallel seats running the length of the car, Next 
to her was her basket, and there were a lot of bundles of 
groceries, dry goods, etc. I came up to her and told her 
firmly that she would have to get off. She said she had 
her ticket all right. I told her there was no time for argu- 
ment about that and that she must get right out. Sol 
gathered up her bundles, hastily pushed them in the 
basket, she followed me to the door, not unwillingly, and 
got out. Then I started the train, which had not gone 
many miles before a very excited and irrascible old gen- 
tleman found me on another car and declared that some 
one, during a temporary absence from his seat, had stolen 
some bundles of groceries and goods he was bringing from 
the city. It did not require a moment for me to grasp the 
situation ; I had carefully loaded the bundles of the old 
gentleman into the basket of the woman with the “short ”’ 
ticket! 

Iam happy to say that my experience as a railroad con- 
ductor has been singularly devoid of accidents or any mis- 
fortunes of that kind. My trains ran along very nicely, 
with the exception of one accident. After serving on the 
Harlem I was transferred to the Hudson Division, where I 
branched out as a conductor of the Chicago Limited. We 
ran by divisions, and I saw the two social extremes of the 
conductor’s life, for I ran the Limited up and the milk train 
back. We ran along in that way for two or three yearsand 
finally commenced to run through over both divisions, 
The plan worked so nicely that the train was extended 
through to Buffalo and ran, as they do now,to that 
city. 

You do not have so many peculiar experiences on a lim- 
ited train as you do on a way train. An entirely different 
class of people ride on the limited trains, a class of people 
you have to handle very differently from theclass you meet 
on the way train; they are a kind of people to whom you 
must sometimes allow the privilege of forgetting that they 
are on a railroad train. We have had passengers on such 
trains whose tickets I have not seen in six or eight hours 
after I took the train out of Buffalo. Of course I was pretty 
well satisfied they were all right. They may have been up 
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late the night before, and would sleep late; they might 
miss coming to lunch when I made my néxt tour for the 
collection of tickets. We only made four stops, but a con- 
ductor could tell the class of people on such a train that 
were all right. Then, again, I have had some passengers 
on such a train who have had no tickets, they lost them or 
mislaid them while they were in Chicago. I have had to 
satisfy myself that they were all right. I would wire to 
Chicago and it would take two or three hours to get an an- 
swer. I have bad two or three cases of that kind, Such 
passengers are a peculiar class of people to carry; but they 
are really the best kind of passengers, because the railroad 
gets the most money out of them, and the same rule holds 
good as to similar trains on other roads. 

There is nothing that a conductor so much needs to learn 
as what, in colloquial language, may be termed the “‘ art of 
tumbling.”’ A conductor must have the faculty of quick 
perception and, if he has not got it, he had better train it 
quickly or his occupation, or, at least, his usefulness, will 
be gone. 

In his dealings with passengers he must know the 
value of “falling” at the right time. He must be able 
to see through a ladder—and a littlefurther. Itis the lack 
of tact, or, to use the larger term which means aboat the 
same thing, diplomacy, that prevents many a good man 
from being a conductor, especially on an important train 
like the Chicago Limited. But the pleasantest railroad 
experiences I ever bad in my life were while I worked on 
that train. 

The work of the conductor is monotonous, but it is not 
hard, It is monotonous, especially on the long trips, be- 
cause you do not stop often enough. If you had six or 
eight stopping places and more work to do it would be 
pleasanter. The way train furnishes more attractive em- 
ployment than the limited, tho the work is harder and 
you are pretty well tired out when your task is com- 
pleted. 

Conductors generally rise from brakemen. After a man 
has served a while as a brakeman he is promoted to be a 
baggage master; from that position he may be made an 
assistant conductor and, as he shows himself capable, he is 
madea conductor. If he is able to do the work he retains 
the position, if he is not, after he has been given a good 
fair and square trial, he is simply dropped out; the next 
year the company does not use him. We have always sev- 
eral that have been given a chance during the summer, if 
they do not prove entirely satisfactory, the next year they 
ure not called on to the work; somebody else is. It is sim- 
ply the Darwinian theory of the survival of the fittest ap- 
plied to the management of,railroads ; if a man cannot 
“stand the press’? and show fitness, he has to step out. 
And that is the only way to secure and to make good rail- 
road men, Political, or other influence, counts for nothing. 
I have been with the New York Central Railroad for 
twenty-eight years, and I do not know of a road so 
free from outside influence as is this road. Aman has to 
stand on his feet, to hold his own; if he cannot, he must 
£0. 

Getting employment on a railroad is not a matter of sen- 
timeut or ‘“‘influence.” If employés were appointed on 
such a basis, the first thing the railroad would know it 
would have all sorts of accidents and misfortunes as the 
result of incompetent help. > 

I remember that five or six years ago we were ronning 
anumber of excursion trains—six sections of one night 
train. I, among others, was detailed to go to Utica and 
bring the third section of train No, 10 into New York. I 
took my crew along and we ran on the limited. I relate 
this incident simply to show that a man must always be 
ready to grasp the situation in order to protect his passen- 
gers. I had aman on the road by the name of Roberts, one 
of the best men I ever had, a man I could depend on at all 
times. We left Utica. The road was crowded with trains. 
It soon appeared that the engineer on our engine did not 
know ‘how to use the air brake very well. I could see after 
we first started that he was a sort of tyroin the business, 
good eneugh on a branch road, but not first-class. When 
we got to Little Falls they had to slow the train up with 
the air brake, and, at this point, he came near stalling us. 
I noticed particularly that he could not stop at the water 
station at Palatine Bridge and could barely get away from 
there. He got the air in the brakepipes “ stacked,” aud we 
had to “ bleed the cars,’ i, €., we had to release the air 
from each individual car ourselves, and it bothered us very 
much. When we got to Amsterdam there was a ten-mile- 
an-hour order for going through the town. It was three 
o’clock in the morning, and I thought that if the engineer 
had any judgment at all he would ignore the ten-mile order 
and go right ahead. We had a good man behind us; there 
was nobody out at that time of the morning, and we might 
take the chance of breaking a town ordinance. Instead of 
doing this he put on the air brake and could not get it off 
again. He pulled away, but it had no effect. Here was this 
engineer I knew close behind us. As we got around those 
sharp corners this side of Amsterdam I made upmy miad 
that he would not get a mile further before he would, be 
stalled. I got on the rear car and said to Roberts: “I 
am going to pull the air tight. They will be into us pres- 
ently. Iam going to pullit tight. You jump, and get 
back as soon as you can.’’ I wanted him to go back and 
flag the other train. Roberts jumped. Fortunately, he 
saved his neck and his lamps, and the train behind us 
stopped within six or eight car lengths of us. This only 
proves that you have got to keep your senses alert all the 
time, to see where you are, otherwise you may have 
trouble, and the conductor is always responsible if any- 
thing goes wrong. I have always had a kindly feeling for 
that man, Roberts, because I think it was through his 
quickness that an accident was averted. If we had allowed 
the engineer to have pulled the train until hehad it stall- 
ed, Roberts could not have reached the rear train in time. 
We simply took the bull by the horns, pulled the air out 
while we had time, allowing Roberts to get off while there 
was time for him to go back. 

New York City. 
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REDUCTION IN RAILWAY RATES, 


BY H. T. NEWCOMB, 
Chief of Freight Rates Section Division of Statistics, United Stateg 
Department of Agriculture, 


Freight rates instead of miles are the modern commer- 
cial measure of distance. The reduced price of transpor- 
tation, effected mainly by the introduction and progressive 
improvement of railway facilities, has brought the trans- 
Mississippi grain fields much nearer the Atlantic seaboard 
than were those of Western New York at the beginning 
of the present century. 

That phase of division of labor which results in the loca}]- 
ization of special forms of industry and the assignment to 
each section of the particular share in the production of 
common necessities, for which it enjoys the best natural 
advantages, could never have been carried to its present 
profitable extent had not cheap transportation first afforded 
ready means for the interchange of commodities and the 
movement of population. 

These preliminary observations indicate somewhat the 
importance of cheap railway transportation as a factor in 
the industrial organism, and suggest that we may find a 
fairly adequate measure of the increasing utility of our 
railway, system in comparative study of the charges for 
moving passengers and freight. These have declined 
steadily throughout the entire period since railways were 
first introduced and ata rate which has generally exceeded 
that of the commodities carried. This is well shown by 
the relation between the price of wheat, which has declined 
more rapidly than that of any article of even approxi- 
mately eyual importance, and the railway charges for its 
transportation. 

The average export price of wheat during 1868 was $1.90 
per bushel, and the average rate for its transportation by 
rail from Chicago to New York, 42.6 cents, or 22.4 per cent, 
of the price. Altbo the price for 1894, was unprecedentedly 
low, being only 67 cents per bushel or 20 per cent. less than 
during the lowest previous year, the decline to 12.88 cents 
per bushel for transportation from Chicago to New York 
was still greater, the rate for the later year being only 19,2 
per cent. of the price. The average export price of flour 
was $5 88 per barrel in 1880, and $4.11 in 1894; and the ay- 
erage rate for St. Louis to New York, 84 cents and 50 cents 
respectively during the same years. Comparing prices and 
rates it appears that in 1880 freight charges absorbed the 
value of one barrel in every seven, but in 1894, only one in 
every 8.22 barrels transported. The average New York 
price of mess pork during 1893 was $18.35 per barrel, or 83 
per cent. of the average for 1867, while the cost of bringing 
it by rail from Cincinnati iu the latter year, was but 36 per 
cent. of what it was in the former. 

Theaverage rate per ton per mile charged on the Anthra- 
cite coal carried by the Lehigh Valley Railroad during 
1874, was 2.21 cents; during 1880, 1.43 cents ; 1885, 1.22 cents ; 
1890, 0.84 cent, and during 1893, 0.82 cent. Comparing 
these rates with the yearly average price of Anthracite in 
Philadelphia, as given by the American Iron and Steel As- 
sociation, it appears that cost of transportation would have 
doubled its price when it had been carried 206 miles from 
Philadelphia by rail in 1894, at 336 miles in 1885 and at 476 
miles in 1893. 

The average charge for carrying a ton of freight one mile: 
via thirteen of the most important railways in the United 
States during 1865 was 3.08 cents; 1875, 1.36 cents; 1885.. 
0.83 cent ; 1890, 0.77 cent, and 1893, 0.76 cent. These rail: 
ways performed one-third of the entire freight transporta- 
tion during 1893, and from the figures it appears that 76. 
cents would pay for as much transportation over their 
lines as could have been obtained with $3.08 in 1885. This 
reduction, amounting to 75per cent. of the average rate for 
1865, has been exceeded by that in the price of but few even. 
of those articles in the manufacture of which new inven- 
tions have worked the most radical changes. 

Many causes have combined to prevent quite as marked! 
a decline in the charges for passenger as for freight 
transportation. One that is readily apparent to those who 
recall early passenger service, or even that which was con- 
sidered satisfactory only fifteen or twenty years ayo, has 
been the constant demand on the part of the public for 
better and more luxurious equipment. The first class 
coach of a modern through vestibuled express is much 
further from the primitive equipment of 1840 than the 
latter was from the stagecoaches it had superseded. Then, 
too, the increased speed required has caused an additional 
expenditure much greater in the aggregate than is com- 
monly understood. Yet, in spite of these facts rates have 
declined very meterially, as appears from the following 
table showing the cost of traveling 100 miles at the average 
rates per passenger per wile of journey on representative 
lines in all sections of the country, during every fifth 
year from 1870; 
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The following statement presents in tabular form the 
reductions which have been enumerated and a few which 
“have not been adverted to; but it should be understood 
that the task of showing reductions in railway charges is 
almost entirely one of selection and elimination. Reduc- 


tions have been so numerous, and have covered so gener- 
ally all sections of the country and all articles of traffic, 
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that the difficulty is almost wholly in selecting those which 
are most fairly representative. 
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The entire transportation performed by the railways of 
the United Stated during the twelve years ending June 
30th, 1894, was equivalent to moving 136,799,677,822 passen- 
yers and 807,935,382,838 tons of freight cne mile. Had rates 
averaging as high as those of 1882 been collected upon this 
traffic the railways would have earned $2,629,043,459 more 
than they actually received. Had the amounts annually 
saved by the public through reduced charges for moving 
passengers and property been applied to paying the princi- 
pal and interest of the national debt, which on July Ist, 
1882, amounted to $1,463,810,400 (estimating interest from 
that date at 4 per cent. per annum, which is higher than 
the average actually paid), it would have been extinguished 
some time during the fiscal year 1893, and the surplus 
accumulated since that date would have amounted to 
nearly $700,000,000. The obvious reply to such an estimate 
as the foregoing is that the increase in traffic which has 
taken place during the last twelve years would have been 
impossible at the rates of 1882. Admitting the force of 
this contention, it is interesting to observe that, had the 
amount of traffic remained the same during each of the 
preceding years as during 1882, the difference between its 
cost to the people at the rates actually charged and at those 
of 1882 would have amounted to a saving upon the part of 
the traveling and shipping public of $1,452, 148,093, or a little 
more than 99 per cent. of the amount of the entire national 
debt on July 1st, 1882. Had traffic increased half as much 
as it actually has the saving would have been $2,040,284,- 
477. 

Tho the forces produeing this decline have been mainly 
competitive, it has been biudered rather than fostered by 
competition between railways. The competition which 
forces railway rates downward, is that between rival locali- 
ties, commodities and shippers. The constant pressure for 
concessions in the price of transportation upon these 
officials whose duties include rate making, is enormous. 
A reduction of a few cents will often open new and valu- 
able markets to the products of particular localities, and if 
not immediately balanced by corresponding reductions in 
rates from other sources of supply, may enable its ship- 
pers to monopolize what was formerly a common market. 
Consequently, a single reduction must often be met by 
humerous others from points widely removed and frequent- 
ly in an opposite direction from the market. Competing 
shippers in the same locality are always endeavoring to 
obtain more favorable rates than those granted to their 
rivals, and thus secure advantage which not infrequently 
amounts to the difference between a gain and a loss. The 
use of particular commodities is often limited territori- 
ally by the freight charges for tonnage from the points of 
production to those of consumption ; and when charges are 
too high on certain articles, substitutes produced nearer 
the points of consumption, or carried at lower rates are 
frequently used. Similarly, the charges for passenger 
transportation by limiting the distance to which agents 
can be profitably sent and otherwise hindering personal 
communication effectively prescribe the limits of profit- 
able interchange of commodities. Naturally, then, we find 
the entire force of commercial competition, possibly the 
most tremendous product of modern civilization, arrayed 
in opposition to the efforts of railway managers to main- 
tain their charges at profitable figures. 

A very large portion of railway traffic is obtained in 
competition with carriers making use of natural water- 
ways and canals, For example, the grain traffic from 
Chicago eastward must be taken at rates sufficiently low 
to prevent it from going to the various lake and canal 
lines. It is not surprising, therefore, that the normal rate 
On this traffic by rail from Chicago to New York amounts 
toonly about four mills per ton per mile, and in times of 
particularly strenuous competition it has been tempora- 
rily as low as two mills. In addition, the tendency among 
traffic officials to seek to increase tonnage often without 
sufficient regard to the cost of handling, coupled, as it is, 
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with the frequently deplorable lack of intimate connection 
between the traffic and operating departments, must be 


given considerable weight in any attempt to calculate the 


forces tending toreduce charges. 

It isevident that the charges for railway transportation 
tend constantly toward a minimum retarded only by the 
feeble efforts of officials who are often more concerned to 
obtain traffic than to make the business of conducting 
transportation profitable. This minimum is the point at 
which earnings will pay operating expenses and leave 
something, however little, for a recompense to invested 
capital. Rates cannot go permanently lower than this, 
because if they do operation will be discontinued. That 
they tend toward it is clearly indicated by the history of 
decreasing returns. 

Railway dividends amounted to $1,265 in 1871 per mile 
of line operated, in 1881 to $988, in 1891 to $565, and in 1894, 
according to the preliminary report made by Prof. H. C. 
Adams, Statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, covering 149,559 miles, or about 85 per cent. of the rali- 
ways of the United States, it was only $418. 

If it is desirable that railway charges shall be still further 
reduced, some method of effecting corresponding reductions 
in the cost of operation must be devised. With about 25 
per cent. of the railway mileage of the United States 
in the hands of receivers, as at the present time, and with 
several more important systems on the verge of confessing 
bankruptcy, the fact is unmistakable that the point be- 
yond which further reductions at the expense of capital 
cannot be made is about reached. During the last three 
years 148 railway corporations, operating 46,873 miles of 
line, capitalized at $2,534,529,000, passed into the hands of 
receivers, and 95 companies, with 9,178 miles of line, repre- 
sented by $494,821,000 of stocks and bonds, were sold under 
the hammer of the auctioneer in foreclosure proceedings. 

It is by keeping up the cost of operation that competition 
between railways hinders the reduction of their charges for 
service. The wasteful and wholly unnecessary expenses 
incurred to keep up a competition that is helpful to no one 
and that in the end enhances the price of transportation 
without benefiting the railways, are enormous. Among 
them are those incurred for duplicate sets of officials, for 
solicitors and brokers, traffic associations, advertising, the 
cost of forwarding traffic via circuitous routes, and the loss 
of interest involved in running half-filled cars and trains, 
and allowing rolling stock to lie idle during large portions 
of the time. 

Manifestly remedies for these evils must strike at their 
root, which, undoubtedly, is the separate ownership and 
management of railway properties. In other words, to 
obtain the most satisfactory results all railways, or at least 
all serving the same localities, must be either actually or 
practically consoiidated. All measures of railway reform 
undertaken, or advocated by those who have had experi- 
ence as railway owners or managers, have had this end in 
view ; but few have attempted more than its approxima- 
tion. Half-hearted measures and makeshiftsare, however, 
to be avoided. They may suffice during seasons of pros- 
perity, but, when depression ensues, are quickly found to 
be inadequate, The roadfo a prosperous railway system, 
as well as to lower railway rates, lies through consolida- 
tion, not merely of a few lines but of all into a single cor- 
poration ; and when this is accomplished, it will be found 
to have many advantages besides those enumerated. Un- 
just discriminations will have disappeared, conditions and 
terms of transportation will have become uniform, rolling 
stock will be handled so as fairly to meet the demand, 
classifications will be uniform, and, finally, the officials 
eharged with the duty of enforcing statutory regulations 
can deal with a single homogeneous entity. If the magni- 
tude of the business and the enormous capital involved, as 
well as the dependence of all sections and all of the people 
upon railway services seem to require that the consolidated 
corporation shall include all of the people, be in fact the 
Government itself, the wisdom of the majority can be de- 
pended upon to accomplish the task. 

Washington, D. C. 


HOW I BECAME A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER. 





BY GEORGE E. FISHER, 
Locomotive Engineer on the West Shore Railroad. 





Upon leaving school,at the age of sixteen years, I turned 
my thoughts to what I should choose for my profession 
through life. My father at that time was chief engineer of 
machinery for the Delaware and Hudson Canal Co., and 
naturally my mind drifted toward machinery. My father 
had been an engineer on the Erie Railroad for a number of 
years before this, and when I was somewhat younger I had 
enjoyed many a ride on the locomotive with him. The 
fascination of riding on the engine cast a spell over me 
that I could not shake off, and the thought kept constant- 
ly in my mind that I should try to be a railroad engineer. 

Finally,I told Father that my ambition was to be the en- 
gineer of a locomotive hauling a passenger train on some 
big railroad. He agreed, but said as I was so young I would 
have to wait some years or until I became twenty-one 
years of age before I could expect to start in as a locomo- 
tive fireman. In the meantime I could work for him 
around engines and get a general knowledge of machinery, 
which would be of great benefit to me in my chosen pro- 
fession. [ worked around stationary engines as a fireman 
for two years, then was given charge of a good sized sta- 
tionary engine of one hundred and sixty horse power, cost- 
ing about fourteen thousand dollars. [ was very proud of 
this engine, and, being but nineteen yeirs old, thought 
I had a good situation. But my mind would go 
back to the time I used to ring the bell on the old 
91 on the Erie Railroad, and I was determined to 
strike outshortly for myself. Another year rolled around, 
and I spoke to Father and told him he would have to look 
for another engineer as I was going on the railroad, being 

then twenty years of age. I wrote a letter toa relative of 
our family telling him of my wish to change my life from 
a stationary engineer toa lifeon the railroad. He answered 
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my letter and, at his request, I went to see him. He was 
a man of large influence in the city where he lived and was 
acquainted with the general manager of the railroad which 
had large shops in the town where he lived, which was the 
end of one of the divisions of the road. 

The general manager was a very large man with a kind- 
looking face, which made me feel at home ai once. He 
asked me all about my former life and my father’s busi- 
ness, which questions I apparently answered to his satis- 
faction, as he told me that the railroad officials were look- 
ing for good, sober, industrious young men to grow up 
with the road ; and he advised me to return home and in a 
short time he would send for me, as he expected a change 
to be made in the motive power department before long. 
In two months time I received a ‘etter from the general 
manager to come on and see him again. It would be im- 
possible to describe my feelings when I read that letter. I 
showed it to Father, and he thought it a splendid oppor- 
tunity to start inon such a large double-track railroad. 
But Mother said I would be killed, and she was so dis- 
tressed about the matter that I almost gave it up. But 
come what would my mind was made up to go. 

I started on the eighth day of April, 1878, and took the 
steamboat to New York, and from there the train to my 
destination. The general manager greeted me very kindly, 
and gave me a letter to thenew master mechanic further up 
the line. I boarded the next train and started for the 
strange city, where I did not know a person. On my 
arrival I went direct to the roundhouse and found the 
master mechanic, who received my letter of introduction, 
and spoke very pleasantly to me, mentioning that he was 
expecting me, asking me my age and when I would be 
ready to start in as fireman. I told him I would be around 
the next morning at seven o’clock to receive instructions 
from him. Next morning at the appointed time I was at 
the roundhouse. I felt nervous, as a number of engineers 
and firemen were looking rather sharply and curiously 
at me, and no doubt wondering who this new man was, and 
where he came from,and where the master mechanic would 
put him. The other railroad men did not receive me very 
kindly, as they are generally clannish and mistrustful of 
newcomers. The master mechanic then introduced me to 
an old engineer, with a white beard and rings in his ears, 
pants in his heavy boots, and about as queer a looking man 
as I had ever seen. He shook my hand as if be was glad to 
know me, and almost cracked the bones in my fingers be- 
fore he let go. The master mechanic told him to take me 
with him on his engine and have his fireman instruct me 
how to fire soft coal, and to assist me all he could in learn- 
ing the duties to be performed bya fireman. This queer 
old engineer was an old-timer on the road, and was running 
the way freight. He took me by the arm, and said, ‘‘ Come 
along, my boy; I will introduce you to the ‘Old Son’ and 
Jerry.” 

“Old Son” was his engine,and Jerry was his fireman,who 
was as queer as himself. This engine rau the way freight 
from the city of H. toS., a distance of twenty six miles. I 
climbed up on the engine and was told to take a seat on the 
left side of the engine, which is the side occupied by the 
fireman, and watch how Jerry put the coal in the firebox to 
make steam. I was obliged to look on in this way for two 
days. On the third dayI was invited to take the shovel 
and see what I could do. I did fairly well, and was kept on 
the way freight engine three weeks. I was then put on a 
passenger train called the Steamboat express, making a 
trip at night from Springfield to New Haven and back 
again the next morning. Ihad only been on this train three 
weeks when the engineer discovered a switch on the main 
track open, about 7:30 A.M. on our up trip. He blew the 
whistle for brakes to be put on, but we had a mixed train 
consisting of sixteen cars of stove coal and two passenger 
coaches coupled on the hind end, and no air brakes. The 
train was going about thirty-five miles an hour, and the dis- 
tance to the switch was so short it was impossible to stop 
the train before reaching the open switch. The engineer 
yelled at me to jump to save my life, which I did, landing 
on my face and tearing my clothes to pieces. I was consid- 
erably scratched up, but was not hurt very seriously, and 
scrambled to my feet soon as possible to look after my en 
gineer. He was only a short distance from me, and had es- 
caped with only his ankle broken. The engine and ten 
cars were down a forty-foot bank all smashed to pieces, 
The rest of the train was on the main track all O. K., as a 
coupling link had broken and saved them from going over, 
This early experience in a railroad wreck caused me to 
think of what my mother had said, more seriously. But I 
was not to be discouraged so soon, and started out again 
that night with another engine on my train. After six 
months more of work as a fireman, during which time I 
got along well and found out considerable about the loco- 
motive, my train was laid off until the next season. The 

master mechanic thought I had better go to work in the 
shops where they repaired and built engines and where I 
could get a more general knowledge of the construction of 
«a locomotive to prepare me for an engineer. 

In those days it was thought to be important that a loco- 
motive engineer should have a shop training, and the effi- 
ciency of an engineer was largely based upon his ability as 
a machinist. This was due to the fact that the engineer 
then had to keep up his engine, making all the light run- 
ning repairs himself, and naturally the man who could do 
the best work with tools and keep his engine out of the 
shop the longest was considered by the mechanical depart- 
ment to be the best man. At that time engineers, after 
making their trip on the road, would put in overtime on 
their own engine or some other. In late years, however, on 
nearly all roads, this has been changed and the repair work 
is done by the regular shop force, aud the test of efficiency 
of an engineer is his ability as a ‘‘ runner”’ to get his train 
over the road on time without interference with the rights 
of other trains and with safety. After ;working in the 
shop for a year at almost everything there was to do about 
an engine, I was put out on the road again as a fireman on 
fast express trains, and socontinued for two years. During 
this period I was in a number of accidents, but not injured 
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When I started out my father explained to me the great 
responsibility that rested upon an engineer, and impressed 
upon my mind the fact that if 1 was to succeed in my am- 
bition to become an engineer I would have to endure many 
hardships, and above everythiug else demonstrate to my 
superiors that I was a man of good habits, and one who 
could be trusted. I kept these thoughts in my mind and 
always made ita point to please the engineer, if possible, 
for whom I fired, so that he would give me agood name at 
headquarters. Some engineers are very hard to please, 
and as a general rule, the less they know the harder they 
are to get along with. Finally, after serving as a fireman 
and in the shops for about four years the master mecbanic 
called me to his office, and, after putting me through the 
usual mechanical course of examination, notified me that 
it was his intention to promote me to the position of an en- 
gineer, provided I could pass the superintendent’s exami- 
nation in the train rules,and satisfy him that I was a proper 
person to be intrusted with the duty of running a locomo- 
tive engine. I passed the examination, and was given a 
switch key and a time table, and sent down the line to take 
charge of an engine running a passenger train on one of 
the branch lines connected with this road. Thus I became 
a locomotive engineer in the fall of the year 1881. Having 
been successful in proving myself capable of taking care 
of an engine and doing my duty under all circumstances, 
I won the good-will of my superior officers and have been 
continuously employed ever since,without personalinjury, 
having to-day one of the best runs on the road by which 1 
am employed and being the bappy head of a family of four 
boys, who are all being well educated, and, I trust, destined 
to lead honorable and useful careers. 
New York City. 2 
SOUTH AMERICAN RAILROAD WORKING 
IN 1894. 


BY PROF. COURTENAY DE KALB, 
University of Missouri, Rolla, Mo. 


No more than ten years ago returning travelers from 
South America were commonly met with the queries, 
** Will those countries ever develop ?”’ ‘‘ Is progress possi- 
ble among the Latin Americans?” An affirmative answer 
seemed to meet flat contradiction in the reports of frequent 
revolutions, and in the stories too often published by care- 
less correspondents, setting forth the quaint and peculiar 
customs of the people, untempered by the other elements 
of the picture showing how the locomotive is rushing 
across plain and mountain, where once the mule and the 
llama were supreme, and how the ubiquitous Yankee 
chilled plow and self-binding reaper have set aside the 
wooden scraper and the sickle. But far-seeing political 
econonists had long before discovered in South America a 
growing force, destined to introduce a powerful factor into 
the questions of international commerce; and to day news- 
paper readers throughout the world have recognized that 
we have here a new productive region to deal with, whose 
influence can no longer be held in contempt. It is a matter 
of considerable moment when the two important Republics 
bordering on the Riodela Plata export in a single year 
1,560,000 tons of wheat, an amount equal to nearly 59 per 
cent. of our own exports of that commodity in the same 
year. It is worthy of attention, too, when the little coun- 
try of Uruguay can export in a single year 23,100 tons of 
flour; and when Brazil begins to supply a large part of her 
demand for this staple out of a home-milled product from 
Argentine wheat, breaking rudely into the monopoly 
which Baltimore and Newport News have so long enjoyed. 
These things alone betoken great changes, and indicate 
clearly enough that the pack mule and the ox cart have 
been superseded by some better means of transportation. 

It is not easy to place one’s finger upon the precise point 
of time when this change began. Notwithstanding revo- 
lutions and social disturbances—in fact, quite largely by 
virtue of these—South America had been progressing, 
breaking down the old idols of prejudice, so strong in this 
conservative race, setting up new creeds, encouraging new 
and higher ambitions, for successive decades after the first 
intoxication of independence. There were political ques- 
tions, purely internal questions, of vital importance, that 
must in some measure be settled before commerce could 
begin, before commercial needs in a broad sense could de- 
mand improved facilities. ‘This period may be fixed ap- 
proximately at the year 1855. It was about this time that 
railroads began to be seriously projected in South Amer- 
ica. A few short lines had already been built before this 
date, Peru, Chile and Brazil each claiming the honor of 
having operated the first locomotive in the southern con- 
tinent. The original road from the port of Callao to Lima, 
nine miles in length, was completed on April 5th, 1851. 
Also, in Brazil, as early as 1853, there was opened to traffic 
a little line known as the Mauda Railroad, named after that 
great pioneer of Brazilian industrial enterprise, the Vis- 
conde de Mauda, who died in 1889, honored by his country- 
men for the same causes that Peter Cooper’s name has 
come to be revered in the great Republic. 

Leaving the rivalries for the petty distinction of priority 
we find that an abundantcrop of concessions was followed 
but slowly by the growth of railroads until about 
the year 1864. Then was begun, among many others, 
the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway, which has 
now become not only the greatest railroad in South 
America, but one of the great railroads of the 
world. This was the practical beginning of that network 
of iron roads which radiates in every possible direction 
from Buenos Ayres almost to the furthest confines of the 
Republic. Development, however, was slow until the be- 
ginning of the notorious Argentine ‘* boom ”’ in 1884, which 
ended in 1891 with the Baring failure, and the complete 
financial prostration of the Republic. The fever of specula- 
tion, of overtrading, of overdoing everything scattered all 
rules of business prudence to the winds, Thousands of miles 
of railroads were projected. Hundreds of miles were built,for 
which there was no visible traffic, and even solid corpora- 
tions like the Great Southern could not resist the pressure 
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but extended branches over a large area to prevent compe- 
tition, undertaking obligations which have led to its con- 
struction up to the present time of a total of 1,401 miles of 
track.’ Thus has come into existence the great Argentine 
railway system, aggregating 8,935 miles in 1894, being over 
two miles to each 1,000 inhabitants. When it is considered 
that the absorption of capital by these roads reaches the 
sum of $436,422,437 gold, equivalent to $48,844 per mile, ina 
country still but sparsely populated, the fact that nearly 
all of the Argentine railway corporations have weathered 
the storm without sinking into bankruptcy may well excite 
surprise. This is not due in any respect to Government 
aid. The Government has been incapable of extending any 
aid, and furthermore $240,785,183 of the total capital in- 
vested in the railroads of the Republic is sunk in private 
lines which have never enjoyed a Government guaranty. 
The total payments on account of guaranties to railroads 
up to the present time have amounted only to $18,088,152, 
leaving arrears of unpaid interest amounting to $1,162,738, 
which are now being liquidated at the rate of $2,000,000 per 
annum. 

Thus it is evident that there was a recuperative power in 
the Republic greater even than its most sanguine friends 
could have hoped for in the dark days of 1891, for the pros- 
perity of the railroads is a sure index of the condition of 
national prosperity. What is still more hopeful is that 
there have been progressive gainsin traffic during the last 
three years. Complete returns, up to the end of 1894, are 
not yet available, but a few examples will serve for illus- 
tration. 

The fiscal year, with most of the Argentine railroad com- 
panies, closes on the thirtieth of June. Accordinyly, for 
the year 1893-’04 the gross receipts of the Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Railway were $5,084,279. The working ex- 
penses were $1,990,646, thus leaving net receipts of $3,093,633. 
The net receipts for the previous year were $2,876,371. In 
the second half of 1894 the gross receipts were $2,486,619, the 
working expenses being 41.96 per cent. of the receipts, leav- 
ing a net profit of $1,443,182, against a net profit for the cor- 
responding period of 1893 of $1,413,378. ‘This, it must be 
remembered, is the “ lean half” of the year in the Argen- 
tine Republic, the larger part of the agricultural products 
being moved between January Ist and June 30th, Carry- 
ing the analysis further, we find the number of passengers 
transported in the second half of 1894 to have been 1,174,543, 
showing an increase over the corresponding period of 1893 
of 1.78 per cent., while the freight handled amounted to 
62,524,925 ton miles, being an increase of 15.84 per cent. 
After meeting all fixed charges, and suffering a loss in 
exchange of $26,205, the Buenos Ayres Great Southern cor- 
poration was enabled to declare a dividend of 5 per cent. 
upon common stock out of the net earnings of the line for 
1803-04. It is worthy of note that this line has not failed to 
pay dividends of from 5 per cent, to 8 per cent. during the 
past twenty years, besides maintaining a substantial re- 
serve fund. Its invested capital per mile stands at $54,480, 
and its annual priority charges amount to $1,440,777. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the Great Southern 
because it is the representative railroad of South America, 
showing what is possible by wise and careful management 
in that continent. It has pursued a well-defined policy, 
reaching out toward thesouth from Buenos Ayres, through 
aregion in no wise peculiarly favored by nature, resem- 
bling in some respects large areas of our own States of 
Iowa, Nebraska and the Dakotas. As the main line ad- 
vanced, branches were built, forming a tributary network, 
until at length Bahia Blanca was reached, 453 miles south- 
west of Buenos Ayres. Here were established terminal 
facilities, and lines of steamers were put in service between 
Europe and this port, which has within a few years 
reached the fourth place in relative importance asa ship- 
ping center inthe Argentine Republic. It is now contem- 
plated to extend this railroad on into the southwest, serv- 
ing the valleys of the Rio Colorado and the Rio Negro, 
with its important tributary, the Rio Neuquen, wnence, it 
is said, an easy pass through the Andes will permit a 
junction with the Chilean railway system at Curaco. 

The next Argentine railroad in the order of importance 
is the Buenos Ayres and Rosario, 911 miles in length, ex- 
tending northwesterly from Buenos Ayres along the Rio de 
la Plata to Rosario, and thence far into the northwest to 
Tucuman. During the fiscal year, 1893-’94, its gross re- 
ceipts amounted to $1,551,370, being $14,724 less than in 
1892-93 ; but taking the whole year of 1894 we find that the 
gross receipts were $2,974,407, with working expenses at 
51.80 per cent, leaving a net profit of $1,433,665, whereas in 
1893 the net profit was $1,362,190, The Central Argentine 
Railway, with 768 miles of track, reports for the whole 
year of 1894 gross receipts amounting to $3,398,938, an in- 
crease of $368,183 over 1893, The net returns were $1,458,442, 
an increase of $199,629. 

In like manner with other railways there has been a gen- 
eral increase in traffic, the Argentine Northeastern report- 
ing steady gains for four consecutive years, the total in- 
crease in 1894 over the receipts in 1891 being 46 per cent. 
The Cérdoba and Rosario notes an increase in freight re- 
ceipts alone of 27 per cent. over those for 1893, and the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific, operating 426 miles of road, 
comes out of the year 1893-04 with a net balance of $1,725,- 
413, a gain of $328,786. The cause of these gains is found in 
the fact that Argentina has, within the last ten years, be- 
come an agricultural country. In 1869 there were only 
180,000 acres under cultivation in the entire Republic. 
This had increased by the year 1891 to 7,500,000 acres, and in 
1894 the cultivated area reached 15,000,000 acres. The vir- 
gin soil of Argentina, moreover, is extraordinarily produc- 
tive, so that wheat culture is as profitable there as it has 
been on our Western plains In addition to this the Ar- 
gentines are taking a still more important rank as live- 
stock raisers, the cattle enumeration for 1894 indicating 
25,000,000 head against 17,000,000 in 1887, while the numbers 
of sheep have risen in the same period from 71,000,000 to 
80,000,000. 

The railroads have encouraged agriculture by differential 
rates greatly in favor of cereals and of alfalfa, and a project 
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is now being earnestly advocated for the establishment in 
the province of Buenos of a network of light railways fol- 
lowing the highways throughout the agricultural regions 
of the Province, leading off from stations on the standard 
gauge lines. This scheme is in imitation of a similar sys- 
tem prevailing to some extent in the S’ate of SAo Paulo, 
Brazil, which has not only proved of great service to the 
planters, but has become so profitable that the stock of 
these lines constitutes one of the highest priced securities 
in Brazil. This Brazilian system is in turn only a copy of 
the well-known Bombay and Baroda Railway in India, 
where 2,400 miles of these lightly constructed ‘‘ feeders” are 
contributory to 460 miles of main line, the stock of the light 
railroads, with a par value of £100, selling to-day at £200, 
There is undoubtedly a large field in South America for 
such railways, both for tributary rural systems, and for 
the equipment of large plantations, Chile has yielded to 
pressure from the rural tlasses, enacting a law whereby 
three or more persons may, by showing that they have the 
consent of a majority of the property owners along a high- 
way, obtain acharter for the construction of light railroads 
by application to local courts. 

In Brazil there exists no such system of roads as are 
found in Argentina. The old Dom Pedro Segundo line, 
now known as the Central, connects Rio de Janeiro with 
the considerable railway systems in the State of Minas 
Geraes to the north and west, and in the State of SAo Paulo 
tothe south. The total length of all the railways in the Re- 
public is about 7,000 miles, but for the most part these 
consist of detached roads, leading back from separate ports 
into the interior. Tbis unfortunate policy has led to dis- 
astrous financial results, and Brazil is to-day sustaining 
1,756 miles of State owned lines, and is paying interest 
upon a capital of $160,961,566 invested by foreigners in 
guaranteed roads, Reports in full are pot available, but 
the returns in general are very unsatisfactory, many roads 
working at a serious loss, The Sao Paulo system, however, 
isa brilliantexception. This State is the great coffee pro- 
ducer of Brazil. The Sao Paulo Railway alone transported 
in 1894 no less than 2,750,000 bags of coffee. The net earn- 
ings, available for dividends, upon this road for the last 
twenty-seven years have amounted to $35,000,000, the total 
length of track being only 86! miles. During the second 
half of 1894 the gross receipts were 9,601,547 mil 1eis, which, 
after deducting 33.36 per cent. for working expenses and 
converting, leaves a net balance of $969,127. The Paulista 
Railway, in the same State, after meeting all fixed charges 
and operating expenses, and paying interest on a bond 
issue of $13,750 for the purchase of the Rio Claro Séo Paulo, 
was able to declare a dividend in 1894 of 12 per cent. on 
common stock. The Mogyana Railroad, a private corpora- 
tion controlled entirely by Brazilians, reports net earnings 
for third quarter of 1894 of $340,000, in spite of its enor- 
mous expenditures in a daring extension of its line far into 
the northwest. It is pusbing on rapidly toward the State 
of Goyaz, which seems to be the future point of attraction 
for several of the important roads of the country, because 
of its natural richness, its central position, and also be- 
cause it is upon the highlands in this State that the per- 
manent capital of Brazil will be erected. 

Uruguay, tho small, boasts a thousand miles of railroad, 
ramifying so as quite adequately to serve the needs of her 
people. Within a few years she has followed the example 
of her big sister across the estuary in encouraging the de- 
velopment of agrieulture. Thus, in 1890 her total exports 
of cereal products were only 22,500 tons, while in the first 
six months of 1894 they amounted to 117,000 tons. Her 
chief railroad—the Central Uruguay, of Moutevideo, 271 
miles in length—reported gross earnings for the year 1893- 
94 of $1,500,000 in round numbers, the increase being 20.79 
per cent , while the increase in net earnings was 44.95 per 
cent. The combined receipts from six additional lines for 
the second half of 1894 were $1,240,642, against $1,126,336 for 
the same period of 1893. The net earnings from five of 
these roads were $459,660, and the loss on the sixth was 
$48,537. The payments to these roads by the Government 
on account of guaranteed interest, however, was greater 
than their combined net earnings, excluding the Central, 
amounting in all for this period to $481,859. 

In Chile, the larger system of roads belongs to the State. 
Numerous shorter lines, aggregating about 1,100 miles, 
belong to privatecorporations. The total mileage ascends 
to about 1,900. Of the private lines the Nitrate Railways, 
the Taltal, Copiapo, Coquimbo, Tongoy, and Carrizal- 
Cerro Blanco, all worked at good profits during the past 
year. The Nitrate Railways having a lucrative monoply, 
cannot fail of earning handsomely, while the demand for 
Chile saltpetre continues. The Antofagasta and Bolivia 
Railway, isimportant mainly on account of its connection 
with the great silver mines of Huanchaca, whose output of 
the white metal in 1894 was nearly ten million ounces. 
This is the only railroad in Bolivia to day, extending from 
the Chilean port of Antofagasta to Oruro, 574 miles dis- 
tant, in the heart of the elevated Bolivian plateau. The lat- 
est accessible returns from the Chilean State roadsare those 
for 1893. Thetraffic receipts were $12,631,982, an increase 
over those for 1892 of $3,427,797, this gain being almost 
wholly on the central division. The operating expenses 
were $9,684,388, The number of passengers carried was 
4,866,842. The freight handled reached 2,155,445 tons, The 
increase has been steady since 1884, with only a temporary 
shrinkage in 1891; but in spite of this there is a strong 
party in Chile, urging the sale or leasing of the roads, 
claiming that they could, under private management, 
afford better facilities at thesame rates. The outlook for 
the early completion of the famous Transandine Railroad 
is now very bright, since the recent Chilean Congress has 
passed an act providing a guaranty of 414 per cent. for 
twenty years, on a capital of $6,500,000 to be expended in 
this work. 

It is with sadness that we turn to Peru, a land blessed $0 
abundantly by nature, but crippled so sorely by the mis- 
fortunes of war. The recent revolution, which, tho explain- 
able by immediate causes, was in reality but a distant 
echo of the war between Peru and Chile, a developmentout 
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of difficulties to which that war has left the country heir, 
has, of course, rendered regular traffic impossible. But 
there has come a very rapid rebound, and under the influ- 
ence of fresh support from Paris to the Peruvian Corpora- 
tion, we may anticipate handsome earnings for the present 
year. Already the Central (Lima and Oroya) Railroad has 
shown an increase in gross income from $25,000 in Febru- 
ary to $36,000 ia March, and the other lines report similar 
gains. 

There is little to be said of the roads of Ecuador, Colom- 
bia and Venezuela, They are mostly short, not yet having 
expanded into systems; but, serving to link important 
towns with the seaboard, they enjoy for the most part a 
heavy patronage. Venezuela has attempted one interior 
line, from Caracas to Valencia. According to the latest 
reports the traflic was insufficient to maintain the costs of 
operating it, and only a small portion waskept open. Itis 
agood example of the unwise way of doing things ina 
new country, being built upon an extravagant scale, costing 
fora large part of the distance as much as $500,000 a mile. 
Undoubtedly, railways in Northern South America can be 
made as profitable as in the Argentine Republic, if good 
judgment and wise, economical methods shall be brought 
to bear in their construction and management, and the 
field, in many respects, is more promising than Argentina. 
THE INTERCONTINENTAL RAILWAY COMMIS- 

SION. 


BY E. Z, STEEVER, 
Secretary of the Commission, 


The Intercontinental Railway Commission is the outcome 
of the International American Conference, which convened 
n Washington in 1889, The Committee on Railway Com- 
munication of that body submitted the following report, 
which was adopted 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RAILWAY COMMUNI- 
CATION. 

The International American Conference is of the opinion; 

First. That a railroad connecting all or a majority of the na- 
tions represented in this Conference will contribute greatly to 
the development of cordial relations between said nations and the 
growth of their material interests. 

Second That the best method of facilitating its execution is 
the appointment of an international commission of engineers to 
ascertain the possible routes, to determine their true length, to 
estimate the cost of each,and to compare their respective ad- 
vantages. 

Third. That the said Commission should consist of a body of 
engineers of whom each nation should appoint three, and which 
should have authority to divide into sub-commissions and appoint 
as many other engineers and employés as may be considered nec- 
essary for the more rapid execution of the work. 

Fourth, That each of the Governments accepting may appoint, 
at its own expense, commissioners or engineers to serve as aux- 
iliaries to the sub-commissions charged with the sectional surveys 
of the line. 

Fifth, That the railroad, in so far as the common interests will 
permit, should connect the principal cities lying in the vicinity 
of its route. 

Sixth. That if the general direction of the line cannot be 
altered without great inconvenience, for the purpose mentioned 
in the preceding article, branch lines should be surveyed to con- 
hect those cities with the main line. 

Seventh. That for the purpose of reducing the cost of the enter- 
prise the existing railways should be utilized as far as is practi- 
cable and compatible with the route and conditions of the conti- 
hental railroad. 

Kighth. That in case the results of the survey demonstrate the 
practicability and advisability of the railroad, proposals for the 
construction either of the whole line or of sections thereof should 
be solicited, 

Ninth. That the construction, management and operation of 
the line should be at the expense of the concessionaires, or of 
the persons to whom they sublet the work or transfer their 
rights with all due formalities, the consent of the respective 
Governments being first obtained. ° 

Tenth. That all materials necessary for the construction and 
operation of the railroad should be exempt from import duties, 
subject to such regulations as may be necessary to prevent the 
abuse of this privilege. 

Eleventh. That all personal and real property of the railroad 
employed in its construction and operation should be exempt 
from all taxation, either national, provincial (State) or munic- 
ipal. 

Twelfth. That the execution of a work of such magnitude de- 
serves to be further encouraged by subsidies, grants of land, or 
guaranties of a minimum of interest. 

Thirteenth, That the salaries of the Commission, as well as the 
expense incidcnt to the preliminary and final surveys, should be 
assumed by all the nations accepting,in proportion to population 
according to the latest official census, by agreement between 
their several Governments. 

Fourteenth. That the railroad should be declared forever neu- 
tral for the purpose of securing freedom of tratlic. 

Fifteenth. That the approval of the surveys, the terms of the 
Proposals, the protection of the concessionaires, the inspection of 
the work, the legislation affecting it, the neutrality of the road, 
and the free passage of merchandise in transit, should be (in the 
event contemplated by Article eighth) the subject of special 
agreement between all the nations interested. 

Sicteenth. That as soon as the Government of the United States 
shall receive notice of the acceptance of these recommendations 
by the other Governments, it shall invite them to appoint the 
Commission of Engineers reterred to in the- second Article, in 


order that it may meet in the city of Washington at the earliest 
Possible date. 


Accordingly the Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation 
Bill, approved July 14th, 1890, contained an item ‘For 
Payment of the share of the United States of a preliminary 
Survey for information in respect of a continental railway 
recommended by the International American Conference, 
$65,000,” the President of the United States being author- 
ized to appoint three members of the continental railway 
Commission, not more than two of whom should belong 
to one political party, and in addition to civil engineers 
employed by said commission, to detail from the army and 
navy of the United States officers to serve as engineers 
‘Under such commission in making a survey for a continen- 
tal railway. 


Juyitationy haying been issued by the Department of 
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State to various Governments of America, and the neces- 


’ sary prelimipary arrangements made, the Intercontinental 


Railway Commission met in Washington, December 4th, 
1890, and organized for business, Mr. A. J. Cassatt, of 
Philadelphia, being elected its President. 

The Argentine Republic, Brazil, Colombia. Ecuador and 
Peru, Guatemala, Mexico, Paraguay, Salvador, the United 
States. Uruguay and Venezuela being represented by the 
following delegates: For the Argentine Republic, Mr. 
Carlos Agote, Mr. Julio Krause, Mr. Miguel Tedin; for 
Brazil, Mr. Pedro Betim Paes Leme, Mr. Francisco de 
Monlevade ; for Colombia, Mr. C. Federico Parraga, Mr. 
Julio Rengifo, Mr. Climaco Calderon; for Ecuador and 
Peru, Mr. Leffert L. Buck; for Guatemala, Mr. Antonio 
Batres ; for Mexico, Mr. Leandro Fernandez; for Para- 
guay, Mr. John Stewart: for Salvador, Mr. Benjamin 
Molina Guirola; for the United States, Mr. A. J. Cas- 
satt, Mr. H. G. Davis, Mr. R. C. Kerens ; for Uruguay, Mr. 
Francisco A. Lanza; for Venezuela, Mr. Luis J. Blanco. 

The full Commission remained in session until April 22d, 
1891, discussing the best means for carrying out the objects 
for which it had been called into existence, Three survey- 
ing parties were organized to undertake the preliminary 
survey for a railroad intended to unite the existing systems 
of the United States and Mexico with those of Peru, Chile, 
Brazil, and the Argencine Republic. 


The surveyors having started for the field, the full com- 


mission adjourned to await results, having first appointed 
an executive committee of five members with full power to 
act during the recess. This committee was to represent the 
Intercontinental Railway Commission in its relations with 
the United States Government as well as with other au- 
thorities, corporations or persons that might be connected 
with said commission. This committee, consisting of 
Messrs. A. J. Cassatt, C. F. Parraga, L. L. Buck, L. J. 
Blanco, and John Stewart, was clothed with the following 
powers : 


1. The disbursement of the funds pertaining to and that may 
be received by the Intercontinental Railway Commission. 

2. The Executive Committee shall see that the funds appro- 
priated by the United States and the other Governments for the 
Intercontinental Railway are paid in; and it will also solicit in 
due time from the same Governments additional appropriations 
for the same object. 

3. The appointment and dismissal of any employés of the Inter- 
continental Railway Commission. 

4. The organizing and sending of additional surveying parties 
under advice of the Committee on Trade and Resources in re- 
gard to the agricultural and commercial conditions of sections to 
be surveyed. 

5. Issuing of necessary instructions to surveying parties and 
answering all questions and inquiries that may be made by them. 

6. To authorize the expenses of the additional surveying par- 
ties, those expenses to be upon the same basis and in accordance 
with those of the parties already appointed. 

7. To communicate with the various delegates of the countries 
represented at this Commission, keeping them posted in regard 
to the progress of the work and soliciting from them all the in- 
formation that might facilitate the progress and success of the 
work, 

8. To reconvene the Commission and call the delegates together 
when sufficient informaiion shall have been gathered by the sur- 
veying parties for the furtherance of the projected enterprise. 

The Committee has maintained in Washington a central 
office, from which have emanated the necessary instructions 
for the prosecution of the surveys and conduct of the gen- 
eral business of the Commission. This office has been 
under the charge of Lieut.-Commander R. M. G. Brown, 
U.S. Navy, as Executive and Disbursing Officer, and Capt. 

i. Z. Steever, U.S. Army, as Engineer and Secretary to the 
Commission. The Executive Committee, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. H. G. Davis, Chairman of the Commiteee on 
Finance, and Mr. R. C, Kerens, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Trade and Resources, have met from time to time 
when circumstances rendered it necessary or advisable to 
approve the steps already taken or to decide upon more im- 
portant matters for the future. The President of the Com- 
mission has been in constant communication with the 
office, and has supervised the management of the surveys 
through that channel. 

Of the three surveying parties sent into the field, Corps 
No. 1, under Lieut. M. M. Macomb, U.S. Army, went to 
Central America. As the Mexican system of railroads is 
being extended to the southern boundary of Guatemala, 
and is now in operation as far as Oajaca, 400 miles south of 
the City of Mexico, no surveys were needed in that Repub- 
lic. Consequently, the work was commenced at Ayutla, 
on the northern frontier of Guatemala, and a continuous 
line of survey run southeastwardly through the Republics 
of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
by way of Retalhuleu, Kscuintla, Santa Ana, San Salvador, 
Choluteca, Chinandega, Managua, Rivas, Liberia, and 
Punta Arenas to the Rio Savegre, where the work of Corps 
No. 1 terminated. ‘I'wo years were devoted to making ex- 
tensive surveys and explorations in this part of the country 
traversed by the proposed Intercontinental Railway. In 
addition astronomical, geodetic and meteorological obser- 
vations were taken, anda large amount of valuable data 
bearing on the resources of the countries collected. 
Through this section the construction of a railroad would 
be practicable and comparatively inexpensive. 

Corps No. 2, under Mr. William F, Shunk, went to Quito, 
Ecuador, aud from there surveyed northwardly through 
part of Ecuador, Colombia, the Isthmus of Panama to the 
Rio Savegre in Costa Rica, thus conuecting with the work 
of Corps No. 1. From Quito the lines runs via Ibarra, 
Tulcan, Pasto and Popayan at the head of the Cauca 
River, the valley of which is followed via Cali, Cartayo 
and other points to Antioquia, whence an ascent is made 
via Canas Gordas across tne western cordillera to the Rio 
Sucio, thence down that stream to its junction with the 
Atrato, the basin of which is traversed and an ascent made 
to a crossing of the ridge separating that river system 
from the Pacific Ocean, thence continuing via Yavisa at 
the head of San Miguel Bay, the coast line is followed via 
Panama and David tothe Savegre River. Leaving the 
CaucaValley below Cartago, a branch line was surveyed via 
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Medellin and Caceres to Cartagena, on the Caribbean Sea, 
whence easy communication by water could be established 
with the southern ports of the United States. The section 
between Quito and Popayan, passing as it does through 
the very heart of the Andes, would be expensive to con- 
struct; but the surveys demonstrate the entire feasibility 
of the route with no grades as high as four per cent. From 
the head of the Cauca Valley grade ceases to be aruling 
consideration, and the construction of a road could be 
effected at a moderate cost. This Colombian region 
abounds in natural resources, and the Cauca Valley is des- 
tined to be at no very distant day one of the richest min- 
eral and agricultural portions of South America. 

Corps No. 3, under Mr. William D. Kelley, likewise 
started at Quito, but worked southwardly through Ecua- 
dor and Peru, to the confines of Bolivia via Cuenca, Loja, 
Cajamarca, Caraz, Cerro de Pasco, and Cuzco to Lake 
Titicaca, The investigations of this party also show the 
practicability of constructing a railroad along the central 
plateau lying between the eastern and western cordilleras 
of the Andes, and connecting most of the important towns 
and mining centers situated in the interior of these two 
Republics, In certain portions the building of the line 
would be expensive, owing to the various deep cafions and 
the heavy grades rendered necessary by a country so moun- 
tainous in character. In other parts, however, construction 
would be inexpensive, while in some sections more popu- 
lous and more level, a railroad would prove remunerative 
from the local traffic alone. 

From the brief account given above of the work already 
accomplished by the Intercontinental Kailway Commission, 
some idea can be formed of the vastness of the undertak- 
ing. 

A continuous line of over 4,500 miles in length has been 
surveyed and pronounced feasible railroad ground by com- 
petent engineers. The reports and maps now being pre- 
pared in the Washington office, will give, when published, 
informativn concerning railway possibilities never before 
offered to the world, and will demonstrate the feasibility 
of constructing a line that shall conuect the systems of the 
United States with those of the Argentine Republic. Time 
and money will be required to attain so desirable an end ; 
but the preliminary survey so successiully prosecuted by 
the Intercontinental Railway Commission will be an im- 
portant means toward the realization of so grand an en- 
terprise, 

Washington, D. C. 








Sine Arts. 
ART NOTES, 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


As one watches the receding steamers bearing abroad 
those artists who happily are ab!e to convince themselves 
that life is more right and possible on that side than on 
this, the thought occurs that an oblivious if not a consola- 
tory hour may be spent in the picture shops. They, at 
least, are not moving east but north. Knoedler & Co., 
** Successors to Goupil,” after striving in vain to dispossess 
Boussod-Valladon & Co. of the old name, have outdone 
them at least numerically by going three blocks higher 
than they—to Thirty-fourth Street. 

At the Knoedler galleries they are always exhibiting for 
some foreigner who comes here to paint portraits ; and our 
people have not learned the lesson yet—did not even learn 
it at the Portrait Exhibition—that Americans paint Amer- 
ican women better than Frenchmen do. This time it is 
Chartran who is over here. One of his show pieces is an 
immense sitting portrait of his Eminence, Pope Leo XIII, 
in white against a great deal of red. It is magnificently 
composed and drawn, and well characterized, as we judge 
from other papal portraitsat the World’s Fair; but, as one 
of our colorists says, one should go to see it to realize how 
much paint may be put on and the thing be absolutely not 
painted. There is no luscious swirl of the brush or fine 
juxtaposition of just the complemertary color gradation ; 
and the portrait is so good otherwise that the lack hurts 
one’s feelings. His Duse, the actress, is theatrically tricky, 
ending in her three-quarters pose nebulously like a chromo 
of a collar box, but oh, how good and solid in its very mis- 
leading way! 

There is the same complaint every where of ‘‘no sales.” 
Blakeslee & Co. have struck the note of public demand in 
the English masters they have handled ; and a little while 
ago they held a proud little exhibition of pictures sold dur- 
ing the winter, absolutely enough to make a nice little 
catalog by themselves: Lawrence, Gainsborough, Russell, 
Wilson, Harlow, Barker, Beechey, Reynolds, Lely, Kneller. 
For the style in demand is changing ; now one is nearly as 
sunk in ignorance who does not know an ‘old Chrome” or 
a Moreland at sight, as a person was a few years ago who 
could not tell a Corot or a Henner at long view. 

By the way, we see still at Cottiers the fine large Corot, 
‘‘ Diana Sleeping,” which is one of three most noted Corots, 
all held in this country: ‘‘ The Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian,” of the Walters Gallery, and the ‘“‘ Orpheus,” of the 
Potter Palmer collection. There among other treasures is 
that fine square Corot, ‘The View of Volterra near Ra- 
venna.” ‘Lhe title sounds so definite and geographical, 
just as one might say “ the path leading inward northeast 
from the gates of Paradise.” 

At Cottiers’ there are also two good Romneys, one of 
them a free, richly colored, not overdrawn portrait of three 
children. The other acoldly and beautifully correct por- 
trait of Miss Carew, like memory leaning on a tomb. 


For a long time there has been exhibited, at the Mac- 
beth Gallery, a large collection of more or less interesting 
and veritable old masters, belonging to the Count Jean 
Edouard d’Aulby, who married a Boston lady, Miss Lunt. 
This collection was formed by the great-great-uncle of the 
present Count in the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
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it contains a wonderful list of names—and two canvases, 
one by Murillo, the other by Titian, which are of un- 
doubted interest. These are held respectively at one and 
two hundred thousand dollars, and the remainder of the 
collection is valued proportionately. As nothing has been 
sold the collection goes back to France intact. The Titian 
is greatly to be regretted ; it is a woman’s back with the 
most subtle curves and delightful coloring. The right foot 
thrown back into the foreground is beautiful. The arch 
enough little peasant girl, by Murillo, is the crowning one, 
so the catalog tells us, of a series of three attempts to ren- 
der ber,each canvas larger and more successful than the 
last. The great beauty of this canvas, which to the un- 
aided eye seems rather brown, is vouched for by the cele- 
brated critic Albert Wolff and other notable judges. To 
my mind, altho they say this is the finest of Murillo’s 
paintings, there are finer in this country, not only those in 
the Widener and Johnston collections, but the “* Madonna 
and Child,” which Mrs. William Wood is just now de- 
sirous of selling. With a worthy companion in the “ Vi- 
sion of St. Igvatius,’’ by Rubens, it has been for several 
months in the studio of Mr. Wm. Ordway Partridge, in the 
dizzy hight of Madison Square tower, and it was there that 
it was visible to a few who knew that the two were soon 
to be sent to the Boston Museum for exhibition. 

The Count d’Aulby collection suffers from the fact that 
it was gathered long ago, and kept intact, enjoyed by the 
family but unknown to the world, without the fame result- 
ing to any picture passing through noted sales But 
these pictures, the Murilloand Rubens formerly owned by 
Mr. Wood (Chairman at ove time of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York), come with the best authenticated pedi- 
gree. 

The “ Madonna and Child” was bought by Henry Mason, 
Esq., at the sale of the Salamanca Gallery, in 1867, and came 
to Mr. Wood from a Hétel Drouot sale, in 1876, while the 
Rubens in the catalog of the latter sale is declared to come 
from the celebrated gallery of the Counts ‘de Schonborn 
au Chateau de Pommersfelden,”’ 

The child’s face of the Madonna picture is especially win- 
some in expression and freely painted ; and the lines are 
very agreeable of the entire composition; Murillo is now 
held to have been rather an overrated painter; but we 
judge this to be a very good example of nis work. 

The Rubens is very attractive in color and decorative 
quality, but absolutely without reverence. ‘ Pot boiling’’ 
becomes tragical when such themes are devoted to it. The 
keen-featured, brown-clad, tonsured St. Ignatius is kneel- 
ing in the shadow of a huge columned portico. At the 
rignt, afar, appears a great city. Christ'descends bearing 
his cross, accompanied by the Father in a yellow robe, 
seated on a cloud. The figures are about one third life 
size. There isa beautiful quality about the color and light 
which marks the painting as of the epoch of the St. Therese 
of the Antwerp Museum. We believe this canvas is held at 
$20,000, 

To go back to the yalleries, there is none more alive 
to good work, whether modern or renaissance, Dutch, 
French or English, than the Maison Durand Ruel. They 
havea fine portrait of a man by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
some fine Lawrences, and a half-dozen beautiful examples 
of Laguilliére—ineluding one of Mademoiselle de Blois. 
The collection of the work of Miss Cassatt is being re- 
moved, but there remain several equally startling exam- 
ples of the new cult by Zandomeneghi, a Greco-French 
artist. The firm has never been afraid of the new. It is 
holdinga large exhibit of recent work, by Monet, of Nor- 
way and Rouen cathedral views. In one of the rooms 
there are framed several letters to the house by artists ; 
two of them from J. F. Millet, which illustrate with a 
touch of pathos, this sympathy of the firm with unpopular 
art, One of them reads as follows 

* CHERBOURG, 28 September, [871. 
* Dear Mr. Durand-Ruel: 

“T harass vou, perhaps; but necessity follows at my heels. As 
our marriage is over we are preparing to return to Barbizon, but 
before going it is very necessary to pay our tradespeople. Send 
me, then, I pray, some money, and as quickly as possible, Our 
picture, at which I work with all my strength, commences to 
come out properly, IL think. [have received a word from that 
poor Sensier who is in Lorraine with his mother and sister. He 
continues to be very sad. Oh,howl pity him! Receive, dear Mr. 
Durand-Kuel, a hand shake. G. FL MIL.er.” 

Another letter vows “eternal gratitude” for “a little 
advance,” if it can be made. 

Few of the art stores push American paintings, tho Mr. 
Macbeth reports good sales for the unique imaginings of 
Mr. Arthur B. Davies, which show great gain in richness 
of color and decorative effect in the past year. 

It is said that Mr. Sargent’s decorations in the public 
library of Boston, which he has recently putin place, are 
so satisfactory that he has received orders for two more 
panels for the Library. Inthe meantime he has gone to 
Asheville to paint for Mr. Vanderbilt a portrait of his 
architect, Mr. R. M. Hunt—a delicate and appropriate 
compliment which the veteran architect must appreciate. 

At the time of the exhibition there was no opportunity 
to notice the competition for the Roman Scholarship in 
Architecture. It seems that there are at present traveling 
scholarships at Columbia College, Cornell University and 
the University of Pennsylvania, and in addition the Rotch 
scholarship in Boston, not connected with any institution. 
Those who have held these traveling scholarships in the 
past have “‘ followed very largely their own judgment as 
to their travel and study,” and have produced,as required, 
a certain number of drawings showing care, diligence and 
facility ; but the work has shown no common purpose and 
little consistent prosecution along carefully chosen lines. 
“This being their common experience, they are general in 
their approval of the effort to direct foreign travel and 
study to more definite and specific courses.” So the Ameri- 
can School of Architecture at Rome has been established, 
which will move next winter into the Casino dell_Aurora 
(where is the well-known fresco, the ‘‘Guercino Aurora ”’). 
A member of the school must be either a holder of one of 
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the three or four'traveling scholarships now open to Amer- 
ican students of architecture, or be especially nominated 
for membership of the school by the judges who award 
these scholarships. or shall be members of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts of three years’ standing. 

The course of work and study occupies ten months of each 
year, six of them spent in Rome in studying measuring 
and drawing out the monuments of antiquity and of the 
Rennaissance: the remaining four months are spent in 
similar studies under the direction of the secretary in 
other parts of Italy, in Sicily and Greece. 

The Roman scholarship, then, of the value of $1,500 
open to all persons under thirty years of age who are 
graduates in architecture of Cornell, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the University of Illinois, Colum- 
bia, Syracuse or the University of Pennsylvania, and to all 
American students who have spent two years at the Beawx 
Arts. The holder of this fellowship will spend eighteen 
months abroad, ten at the American school at Rome, and 
the other eight under the direction of its executive com- 
mittee. The scholarship was awarded this year to Mr. 
Jobn Russell Pope, of Columbia, 794, over more than 
twenty competitors. 

NEw YORK City. 


- Sanitary, 
THE SERUM CURE FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 


THe theory of the serum n treatment for the cure of those 
diseases that are produced by the bacilli of tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, ete., is that by producing certain conditions in 
the blood of a person you endow that blood with the power 
of resisting the further action of some special bacillus that 
has previously had the power of acting on it. By introduc- 
ing into the blood of a person who never has had smallpox 
the virus of cowpox a change bas been wrought that gives 
immunity from attacks of the fiercer, more deadly disease, 
and henceforth, in the language of the bacteriologist, he is 
immune. Nothing is more natural than that. men should 
inquire for the possibilities of extending a parallel immu- 
nity in other diseases, but here they are dealing with adeep 
mystery ; for it is at present quite beyond the wit of man 
to know what the subtle change is, and the side-paths of 
speculation and action are most interesting. A Dr. Vique- 
rat reasons thus: The ass is almost refractory to the bacil- 
lus that produces tuberculosis. It can be produced in him 
by inoculation ; but the disease runs a mild course, and the 
animals never die of it. After recovery they are still fur- 
ther inoculated with the tubercle bacilli, so as to make 
sure that the blood is immunized to the highest pos- 
sible degree. Then it is withdrawn and allowed to 
stand over ice, and the ‘clot’? and serum soon sepa- 
rate. One-half of one per cent. of carbolic acid is 
added to insure antisepsis, and in tightly stoppered bottles 
it awaits its opportunity for usefulness. A few human 
beings have been acted upon by it, but there has hardly 
been time to give a just verdict upon its action in man, but 
Viquerat inoculated guinea pigs with tubercle bacilli and 
they became so affected that the tuberculous glands had 
become enlarged and perceptible. At the end of fifteen 
days he injected them with the immunized serum of the 
ass, and repeated the injections every second day. The 
swollen glands became smaller and disappeared, and the 


animals, instead of dying at the end of fourteen weeks, re~ 


gained perfect health. While we need not jump to the 
conclusion that along this path lies the sure cure for one 
of the most destructive of diseases, it is pleasant to know 
that hundreds of the brightest minds are working at the 
problem, and already one of the greatest steps toward its 
extirpation has been taken in the general conviction of its 
communicability from person to person. 

Viquerat takes the blood from the immunized ass or mule 
on the forty-fifth day ; so it will be seen that the remedy is 
one that cannot be improvised, and also that to prepare it 
for general use a large capital and plant would be needful. 

In 1888 there occurred an outbreak of diphtheria in a part 
of Pittsfield, Mass.,that lies so far on the road to Dalton that 
it is associated more, in thought, with the latter than the 
former town, as there are only farmhouses on large domains 
in the region. The owners of these farms were wide- 
awake, progressive men, who had studied the production 
and the handling of milk in all its phases, and they served 
a milk route of about fifty families in the town of Pitts- 
field; and among these families there occurred fourteen 
cases of diphtheria. Tracing the disease backward to its 
source, it was found that in the two houses owned by 
father and son, there had been no less than eleven cases of 
the disease, of which four died; and altho the greatest care 
was exercised in the cleansing of the milk vessels, it was 
certain that a much larger proportion of people who took 
this milk had the disease than were found in the generali- 
ty of the population, altho from September, 1887, to Janu- 
ary, 1888, there was considerable diphtheria in the town, 
not rising to the proportions of an epidemic. 

After the cases in the two families of the milk purveyors 
there was exhibited one of those displays of sanitary ac- 
tivity that are often seen ‘‘ too late.’”’ The State Board of 
Health made a most searching investigation, and found 
much to remedy; and undoubtedly the survivors in both 
the households now have a good supply of sanitary knowl - 
edge: but all that will not avail to call back the dead 
mother and the brothers and sisters. Moral: Study and 
practice preventive medicine. 


> 
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Ovuk young physicians who are worthy of being called 
wide-awake, will certainly fall short of modern require- 
ments, if they do not make of themselves competent bac- 
teriologists. Dr. John S. Billings, some years ago, in com- 
menting upon some remarkably “queer” things that a 
young writer fancied he had seen through a microscope, 
said: ‘‘ It needs an educated eye atthe upper end of the 
tube, as well as a carefully and intelligently mounted 


soecimen at the lower”; but we see no inhereat difficulty 
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in the attainment of that sort of eye, or of the ability to 
correctly mount specimens by a woman, hence we can 
hardly understand the surprise manifested when the fact, 
was announced that the New York Health Board had ap. 
pointed a woman physician, Dr. Anna Williams, on its 
corps of bacteriologists. Microscopical examinations are 
going to figure largely in the medicine of the future. They 
require nicety of observation, gentleness in manipulation, 
orderly arrangement: and why cannot woman enter her 
claim as having these ? The Medical Record says: ‘‘ Her 
qualifications are of a high order,’ and we would add, she 
probably can see the infinitesimals of earth as well as 
Caroline Herschel saw the infinitely tiny stars in the 
heavens. 


.--.The State Board of Medical Examiners, of New York, 
are deeply impressed with the inadequate knowledge of 
many of the candidates for licenses who come before them, 
This board of examiners can indorse as sufficient to prae- 
tice the licences that have heen issued by other State 
boards of medical examiners, provided their standards are 
not lower than those of the State of New York, and the 
sifting of standards, has so shown up the altogether too 
low measure of acquirement, that the board has adopted a 
resolution declaring that the interests of the public would 
be greatly benefited, by requiring a higher degree of pre- 
liminary study before entering upon that of medicine at 
all. They say that the standard should be so advanced 
that no student can enter a degree-granting medical school 
after 1897 who has not completed a full high school course 
or its equivalent. The Board finds that the standard is 
much lower in medicine than in any other profession; and 
it is a happy sign of the times that the public is waking up 
to the need of thorough training for the men to whom the 
care and repairing of the harp of ten thousand strings is 
intrusted. 


..--Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, after really enjoying 
most of the truly desirable things in life, left au estate 
which is valued at $112,000. Much of it was the fruit of his 
gifted pen. 








Science. 


Mucd is now being done in experimental evolution, in- 
vestigators seeking to ascertain the effects of artificial 
changes of the surroundings on different animals at differ- 
ent periods of life. Mr. Vernon has been experimenting on 
the germs of the sea-urchin at Naples, the eggs being 
readily capable of artificial fertilization. Of the pluteus, 
or lary obtained, 10,000 specimens were measured. | The 
effects of temperature on development were first studied, 
It was found that if theeggs were placed in water at about 
8° or 25° C, for an hour, oreven for a minute, at the time of 
fertilization, the resulting larve, after eight days’ develop- 
ment were, on anaverage, 4.6 per cent. smaller than those 
fertilized at from 17° to 22°, tho all the subsequent condi- 
tions of development were identical. If kept at the abnor- 
mal temperature for only ten seconds during fertilization, 
the resulting larvw# were only 1.7 percent. smaller. The 
time of the year when the artificial fertilizations are pre- 
pared has a very marked influence on the size of the larvae, 
Thus, those obtained in the middle of August are about 20 
per cent. smaller than those reared in April, May and Oc- 
tober, while those obtained in June and July were inter- 
mediate in size. The saltness of the water has also a great 
influence on the development. If the larvae develop in ab- 
solute darkness they seem little affected, the size being 
lessened only 1.3 per cent. Larvae grown in semi-darkness 
seem to be 2.5 per cent. larger than the normal size. The 
length of the body appeared to be not affecte 1 where great 
numbers were crowded together in a given volume of 
water, if it was kept below the number of 30,000 per liter. 
The length of the arm, however, was considerably affected. 


-Altho the cause of the irritability in the leaves of the 
sensitive plant, and sensitive movements in leaves and 
flowers generally has been often supposed to be satisfac- 
rorily settled time and time again by the published experi- 
ments and recorded observations of eminent men—fresh 
efforts, by men quite as eminent, to make the matter clear, 
show that what has been written is not acceptable. A 
very able paper on the subject has just made its appearance 
ina German publication,the Botanisches Centralblatt, pub- 
lished in Cassel, from the pen of an eminent American pro- 
fessor, Dr. J. M. Macfarlane, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Macfarlane recounts experiments made and 
continued during the whole of the past summer on the 
common wild cassias, and the common sour grass (Oxalis 
stricta), species of plants that have sensitive peculiarities 
to a marked degree. He concludes that sensitive move- 
ments are most pronounced in tropical plants, are less 80 
in sub-tropical and warm-temperate species, and are rare 
or feebly expressed in temperate and sub-arctic plants. 
Further, he finds that leaves that are exposed to an intense 
light show more rapid metabolic changos than those that 
are shaded. Broadly speaking, the sensitiveness increases 
as we pass from regions where the sun’s rays are of minor 
intensity to others where the rays are of increased inten- 
sity. The conclusion is reached that when the intensity of 
the more refrangible rays reaches such a point that the 
rays cease to be trophic, the highest limit of diahelio- 
tropism is reached, and paraheliotropism occurs. The paper 
deals chiefly with those changes in position that occur reg- 
ularly in the opening and closing of leaves. The irritable 
character by which some plants close on being touched is 
not adverted to. 


.... The amount of fruit which a single tree can produce 
vear after year, isa question of interest to biologists. At 
Hampton Court, in England, is a grapevine which has 
been permitted to occupy the whole glass house. ‘This one 
vine has been bearing grapes for nearly a century, and 
occupies an area of 2,250 square feet. It is estimated that 
during the nine’s existence there at least 120,000 pounds of 
ripe grapes have been gathered from it, 
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School and College. 


For the twenty-seventh time the Hampton School has 
held its commencement. If there is one word more than 
any other which characterizes the work of the school it is 
the word inspiring, and the reason is not far to seek. To 
its gates come boys and girls intent upon getting that 
vague quantity—an education. For this no sacrifice is too 
great, n0 work too hard, no time too long. A year, two 
years or three spent in learning some trade, carpentry, 
printing, shoemaking, tailoring or farming, at which they 
work ten hours a day, studying two at night, then one or 
two or three years in the day school—this way is not too 
long if it leads to the goal. Here then is one cause for in- 
spiration, the fact that each student isin earnest about his 
work. On Hampton commencement comes another in- 
spiration, that of hope. The exhibits, showing products of 
the schoolroom, of the industries and of the farm give the 
right to this, but more so does the graduating class, on 
this day completing its course. Education at Hampton 
means that not only of the hand and head but of the heart. 
Were it not that nearly every graduating student leaves 
the school with theintention of working among his own 
people, carrying back to his very former home, 
may be, that which he has gained, the outlook 
would be narrow. Could Hampton not look beyond 
this class of thirty men and women to the country schools 
in the South and West, where they will be found next 
year, its work would be small, ‘The Graduates’ Conference, 
held on the day following the anniversary, is perhaps the 
most interesting proof of the interest felt by the Negro in 
his own problem, The topics discussed were, briefiy : ‘ In- 
dustrial Openings for Negroes, and How ‘They are Filling 
Them”; ‘* Home Life among the Negroes’; *‘ Education ’’; 
“Influence of Colored Leaders over Their People.” The 
first topic was considered mainly in relation to the pur- 
chase and improvement of land. The growing belief that 
the future of the Negro is in the country makes this ques- 
tion an important one, The graduates now living in the 
far South reported asa whole that the blacks are prevented 
from purchasing land by extreme poverty, caused by the 
mortgage system there prevailing. Those from Virginia 
and the better South said that land is constantly sought, 
and, where prices are reasonable, is bought. Improvement, 
of course, Only follows ownership. Graduates urge stu- 
dents in the school to return and try to buy land, to estab- 
lish model farms ; and they urge the school to enlarge the 
scientific but sensible agricaltural training already estab- 
lished. 


.... Lhe Gettysburg (Lutheran) Theological Seminary 
dedicated ou the 29th ult. a new building, with chapel, 
library hall, lecture rooms and dormitories, ‘ne old hall 
had also undergone extensive repairs and several of the 
professor’s residences, while a new professor’s house was 
added, The total outlay was $88,000, of which the greater 
part is unprovided for, The chief speaker was Dr. Dunbar, of 
Baltimore. ‘There were in attendance last year fifty-six stu- 
dents. Seventeen were graduated, To one of them the 
Board refused a certificate of graduation, because of his 
confessed unsoundness in the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian faith. He is an ex-Catholic. His intellectual attain- 
ments are admittedly high, but as the institution exists 
for the sole purpose of preparing candidates for the minis- 
try, the testimonials of the institution are in keeping with 
that purpose, and cannot be awarded to any who are dis- 
qualified to preach the Gospel. So the Board ruled. The 
United States Commission, which hascharge of the Gettys- 
burg Battlefield, received the consent of the Board to con- 
struct a Telford Avenue through the grounds of the semi- 
nary, Which will add greatly to their beauty, 


Personals. 


Tk late Secretary of State, Walter Q. Gresham, was 
born March 17th, 1832, in Lanesville, Ind. His father was 
sherif? of a backwoods county «nd was killed in the dis- 
charge of his duties. The son was brought up as a 
farmer’s boy, and gained his education by the hardest kind 
of work and self denial, at the district school, Corydon 
Seminary and Bloomington University. He studied law 
under the direction of Judge William A. Porter, and was 
admitted to the bar at the age of twenty-two. His law 
partner was a delegate to the convention which nominated 
Fremont in 1856, and Mr. Gresham took the stump in be- 
half of the Republican candidate. He went to the Legisla- 
ture in 1860, overcoming a normal Democratic majority of 
500, He served in the War, enlisted as private in the Thirty- 
eighth meyiment, but was almost immediately made Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel ; was at Shiloh, Corinth and Vicksburg, and 
then received a brigadier’s commission, While in charge 
of the post and district at Natchez his government 
was so wise and judicious as to make a deep impression 
upon the people, lasting until the present time. For gal- 
lantry before Atalanta he was breveted Major-General, 
After the War he resumed his law practice at New Albany, 
Ind.; became Financial Agent for his State in this city in 


-1867, aud soon after accepted the position of United States 


District Judge for Indiana. He was a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for President in both 1884 and 1888, 
In the latter year he received 111 votes on the first ballot 
and 123 later. In 1892 the People’s Party practically offered 
him the nomination for the Presidency; but this he refused, 
andin the fall of that year he announced his intention of 
voting for Mr. Cleveland, and on the assumption of office 
of the present Administration he was made Secretary of 
State, Forsome time he had been in poor health and there 
had been considerable anxiety ; but his condition was not 
thought to be really serious until quite recently. His last 
Sickness began on May lst with an acute attack of 
Pleurisy. Jor some time he seemed to be improving, but 
on the 25th acute pneumonia developed and the weakness 
of heart action brought the end speedily, 
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DOMESTIC. 

THE Ohio Republican State Convention was held in 
Zanesville, O., last week, and nominated Gen, Asa Bush- 
nell to succeed ‘Governor McKinley. The platform in- 
dorses a protective tariff in the interest of American labor 
and development and adequate revenue ; reciprocity for 
the sake of marketing surplus products; honest elections 
based on a free ballot and a fair count; honest money, 
consisting of gold, silver and paper, each dollar as good as 
any other dollar, and all backed by the National faith and 
honor; bimetallism with the use of both gold and silver as 
standard money, either in accordance with a ratio to be 
fixed by an international agreement, if that can be ob- 
tained, or under such restrictions and such provisions to be 
determined by legislation as will secure the maintenance 
of the parity of values of the two metals, so that the pur- 
chasing and debt-payiug power of the dollar, whether of 
silver, gold or paper, shall be at all times equal. The 
Democratic Party is arraigned for its course in regard to 
the tariff, silver and pensions, and for its foreign policy in 
Hawaii and Nicaragua. 


.-..-Decoration Day was made significant in Chicago by 
the dedication of a monument to the Confederate soldiers 
who died inthe War. ‘There are fully 6,000 of these buried 
in Oakwood Cemetery, and Grand Army men, State 
militia and army officers united with members of the Con- 
federate posts and oflicers in the Confederate Army in a 
most imposing procession. Gen, Wade Hampton was the 
orator of the day, and among those present were Generals 
Longstreet and Fitzhugh Lee, General John C, Under- 
wood, Senator and General Jolin M. Palmer and others. 
After the addresses came the monumenting of four guns 
captured from the Union Army at Murfreesboro and used 
by the Confederates at Missionary Ridge, Atlanta and 
elsewhere and recaptured at Nashville, As each gun was 
spiked it was consecrated to the memory of the valorous 
soldiery. Then came the decoration of the monument and 
the First Regiment of Infantry, Llinois National Guard, 
closed the exercises with a military salute of three volleys. 


...-Governor Morton has signed the Raines Ballot bill, 
and expresses himself as much pleased with it. The bill 
provides that the tickets or lists of candidates of the vari- 
ous parties shall be printed in parallel columns, each with 
some device ut the head of the column to guide the illiter- 
ate voter. ‘here is also a blank column for independent 
voters. Just below the device and above the first candi- 
date’s name is a blank space in which the voter may mark 
by a cross his indorsement of the whole ticket. If any one 
wishes to vote tor each oflice separately, a cross in the 
blank space beside the name will mark his selection, while 
hames not on any list may be written inthe blank column. 
Any mark or erasure made on the ballot, except as indi- 
cated, makes the ballot void. Black lead peucils only are 
to be used, Illiterate or disabled voters can, on application 
on the day of registration, have the assistance of two of 
the election inspectors of different parties. 


.... The Geary law has again been before the Supreme 
Court on appeal by a Chinaman who had been a resident in 
California, but was on @ visit to China at the time of the 
passage of the law. Returning to this country, he was 
treated asa newcomer and arrested, he lower court de- 
cided for his deportation, and now the Supreme Court has 
aflirmed that decision, declaring the law to be constitu- 
tional, and thus incidentally affirming the right of the 
Government to exclude aliens of all kinds, 


....Among the bills thit have come before Mayor Strong 
was one in regard to the Manhattan State Hospital. ‘The 
Mayor returned it to the Governor without either approval 
or disapproval. ‘This brought up the question as to what 
action the Governor could take, and he has decided that he 
can take no action; that the bill is virtually dead. It is 
probable that an amendment will be proposed in the next 
Legislature to provide for such contingencies, 


....The funeral services of the late Secretary Gresham 
were observed with military honors at Washington, on 
May 2th, and at Chicago on May 80th, The procession in 
each place was imposing. As the final burial place has not 
yet been selected, the body was piaced in a vault in Oak- 
wood Cemetery. President Cleveland and the members of 
the Cabinet accompanied the body to Chicago. 


....A Municipal League Convention, in the interests of 
good city government, was held in Cleveland, O., last week, 
No action was taken, but there was considerable discussion 
which threw much light on the situation in different cities, 
Among the speakers were Washington Gladden, D.D., Prof. 
Albion W. Small, James W. Pryor, and others, 


.... There were elaborate exercises in this city on Deco- 
ration Day, including an address at General Grant’s tomb 
by Governor McKinley, and a review of the National 
Guard by Governor Morton, Mayor Strong and ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison. 


.... The Pacific Mail Steamship, ‘“ Colima,’ foundered, in 
a heavy gale, off the coast of Mexico, May 27th, and not 
far from 150 lives were lost. A heavy deck load of lumber 
seems to have made the ship unmanageable in the heavy 
sea, 

..».Lhe Commissioner of Public Works for this State 
has made a number of appointments that are said to be in 
violation of the Civil Service laws. 


....x-Secretary of the Navy, W. C. Whitney, arrived in 

this city last week, returning from Europe. 
FOREIGN. 

....No answer has as yet been given by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to the note from the Powers in regard to reforms 
in Asiatic Turkey, and in some quarters, especially in Eng- 
land, there is some anxiety lest the Porte prove hostile, 
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There are reports that the Turkish police have been very 
rude in their treatment of the foreign representatives on 
the Commission, also of disturbances in Syria. The most 
serious item comes from Jeddah, in Arabia, where Bed- 
ouins attacked a party of English, Russian and French 
Consular authorities, killing the British Vice Consul and 
wounding the Britishand Russian Consuls and the French 
Consular Secretary. A fleet of war ships has been sent to 
the place to secure the punishment of the Arabs, 


..--In England the outlook is recognized on every hand 
as indicating a victory for the Conservatives as soon as 
Parliament is dissolved. The Government is standing 
firm, but the by-elections show reduced Liberal and in- 
creased Conservative victories, and the leaders of the 
Liberal-Unionists have given notice to candidates that an 
election will probably take place this month. Sir Edward 
Grey has given notice that he will introduce a bill to pro- 
hibitsealing during certain months of the year. Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt has announced that the Government stands 
firm for the single gold standard, 


....As the time for the Kiel exhibition approaches the 
feeling in France increases in bitterness, The report had 
spread abroad, since denied, that when saluting the Em- 
peror the French war ships would have to raise the German 
Imperial Standard, with its inscription, 1870, and in the 
Chamber of Deputies sharp objection was made on the 
ground of expense, and also that it would practically in- 
dorse the cession of Alsace-Lorraine. The Minister of For- 
eign Affairs replied courteously and diplomatically; but the 
bitterness of the attack has aroused a great deal of feeling 
in Germany. 


...-In Eastern Asia, according to reports, the Japanese 
troops have met with fierce resistance on entering Formosa, 
and there are rumors that China is supporting the resist- 
ance. The Mikado, after his long stay at Hiroshima 
directing the war, returned to Tokio on May 30th, with a 
triumphal entry, the streets and houses being gayly 
decorated and the populace intensely enthusiastic. 


...In Hawaii the Government has taken no steps to ap- 
point a successor to Mr. Thurston as Minister to Washing- 
ton. The British Commissioner has reported to his Gov- 
ernment that the two men who Claimed British protection 
were not British subjects. A special session of the Legis- 
lature has been summoned for June 12th, to consider laws 
for the disposal of the crown lands, 


....The ultra-radical leader in the Italian Parliament 
has given notice of a motion to annul Premier Crispi’s 
election on the ground that socialists were forcibly pre- 
vented from voting. 


.... There has been no special change in Cuba, The body 
of José Marti, the insurgent leader, was buried at Santiago 
de Cuba, altho some continue to claim that both he and 
Gomez are still living. 


....A demonstration was made in Vienna on May 30th by 
20,000 workingmen in favor of universal suffrage, The 
proceedings were perfectly orderly. 

....T'he Derby was won a second time by a colt belonging 
to Lord Rosebery. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THe Seminaries’ authorities need now be in no doubt about 
what the Church wants, when expressed by her representatives 
in two successive Assemblies by a vote of 4 to 1. It is to be 
hoped that they will kindly and nobly fall into line with the will 
of the Church which loves them so dearly, and honors them so 
highly.— The Presbyterian, 


....Into these economic questions we do not enter; but the 
income tax was essentially so abhorrent to individuals, the dis- 
crimination so partial, the inequalities so great, the inquisitorial 
spit and methods necessary to obtain anything like an honest 
return so odious, the temptations to perjury or qualifications so 
numerous, that the whole country is glad that the end of it has 
been seen. In time of a war, in their own defense, people will 
endure any method of taxation that leaves them bread to eatand 
clothing to wear, But in peace, a tax like this is unendurable.— 
Christian Advocate. 


_...The General Assembly says to the New York Presbytery 
that “inasmuch as obedience to the Constitution of the Church 
is obligatory on all presbyteries, we recommend that, in accord- 
ance With the proyision of the Form of Government above cited, 
the Presbytery of New York be instructed and enjoined not to 
receive under its care for licensure students who are pursuing 
or propose to pursue their studies in theological seminaries re- 
specting whose teaching the General Assembly disavows respon- 
sibility.” ltis sometimes said that a carriage and six can be 
driven through any act of Congress ; and it louks as tho there 
were room for a whole railroad train to rush through the Assem- 
bly’s directions, loaded down with students who apply to the 
presbytery after they have finished their course, and are there- 
fore neither pursuing nor proposing to pursue their studies at 
any taboved seminary. The Observer. 


.... We supposed, never doubting that the answer of more than 
five hundred of our truest and most trusted men to the Assem- 
bly would end this controversy, that the Assembly would be 
pleased and fully satisfied with their expressions of loyalty and 
fidelity to their trust and to the Church; more especially as the 
investigations of the committee sent to Lane, which seminary 
was the target of suspicions, dissipated those suspicions entire- 
ly. The merits of the subject were, long since, exhausted, 
and reiterated after they were exhausted. It is weari- 
some and unprofitable to thresh over old straw, out of which 
nothing but dust can be beaten. There is plenty of new wheat 
for our flail, heavy headed sheaves out of which the golden grain 
will rebound to every blow. So we shove ** Assembly control” 
out upon the strawstack, for bedding and chewing for the rumi- 
nant kine. What we had all better do for the yeat is to try to 
thresh out enough to fill the vacant bins of the boards. Thatisa 
kind of work we like. One hour of missionary enthusiasm has 
more in it than fifty-two weeks of the other thing. For ourselves 
we are satistied with the nearly unanimous approval of the semi 
naries, for defending their views. We are satisfied with the heart 
concurrence of these large bodies of men who know most abou 
the institutions and have their welfare most at heart.—The In 


terior. 
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NOTICES. 


{2 All communications for the Editorial. Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter of The Independent, P. O. Box 2787. 

¢#* All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT P. 0, Box 2787. 

Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

{@" No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but asa guaranty of good 


faith. 
PW We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents, 
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DIFFERENCES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, 


RELIGIOUS experiences are not all cast in one mold. 
Paul had one sort of conversion, and one sort of experi- 
ence, while James had another, They thought and 
taught in different ways, and yet they were both ex- 
cellent and faithful Christians. There is whatis called a 
Methodist type of religious experience, and there is a 
Presbyteriam and a Moravian and a Roman Catholic type; 
all different in expression, but all truly Christian. 

As there are so many forms of expressing religious con- 
viction the believer ought not to try to work himself into 
the expression of a type that is not natural to him. One 
may have experienced religion after the convulsive 
manner of St. Paul, and may not be able to hold himself 
up to a Pauline fervor afterward. It is no part of his 
duty to try to bea Paul. It may be enough if he can 
follow in the cooler path of St. James, 

We have all known what it is to be true and faithful ; 
we have all at times resisted temptation ; we have acted 
unselfishly ; we have known from these the healthy joy 
of a good conscience. But with the irreligious man this 
is not the rule, but the exception. The general drift of 
his life is selfish and unfaithful. Now the aim of religion 
is not to introduce some extraordinary experience into 
his life, but to make righteousness and love the rule of 
life, instead of the exception. The aim is to spread the 
rule of conscience over the length and breadth of life, 
thus making fixed and abiding what before was only 
transient and fleeting. God bids us to do justly, to 
love mercy and walk humbly with our ‘God. Faith, 
trust, sorrow for sin, religious exercises of any sort are 
valuable only as they issue in regenerated character. 

The one suflicient standard of religious experience is 
that given by our Lord : “ By their works ye shall know 
them.” The standard is faithfulness. The religion of 
conscience is the true form of the religion of Christ. It 
is not, indeed, the highest form; but it is a true one 
nevertheless. If any one finds peace and satisfaction in 
simple obedience to the law of God, it is well. The re- 
pentant and obedient soul has the promise of the divine 
ardon and favor, If another one finds that the id eal of 
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his conscience is very far beyond all that: he can attain, 
let his experience rest in the joy that we are the children 
of God not for what we do, but because of the free love 
of God. Let individual peculiarities be allowed for and 
different experiences accepted. We are not called upon 
to be jubilant, or happy, but to be holy; not to have 
peculiar feelings of any kind, but to obey the divine law. 
We are already the children of Go; it is our duty to 
strive, with the divine assistance, to be holy and obe- 
dient children. 


> 
> 


OUR RAILOAD DISCUSSION. 





WE do not know that we have ever given a more in- 
teresting and valuable series of articles on railroad prob- 
lems than those we print this week. We devote over 
fourteen solid pages to the consideration of various phases 
of asubject which might have been exhausted, a genera- 
tion ago, in much less compass. But railroad interests are 
ever widening, and so is the reach of the questions which 
grow outof them. A railroad cyclopedia might be pre- 
pared ona generous plan, but it could not be exhaustive; 
and such is the progress in the development of the rail- 
road, and so multifarious are the questions to which it is 
constantly giving rise, that any such publication must 
soon be out of date. The railroad is one of the great 
factors of our civilization which grows with our daily 
life, and which is destined to absorb more and more of 
our attention. 

We can only hope in our annual railroad symposiums 
to keep our readers fairly posted as to the progress which 
is being made in various departments of this vast scheme 
of public service, giving them the ripest thought of ex- 
perts as to the errors and successes of the past, the defects 
and excellences of the present, and the prospects of the 
future. Most of those who contribute to this number 
have not appeared in our columns before, 

More than ordinary attention should be given to the 
article of Mr. Prout upon the attractive subject of the 
range of competition between the electric and the steam 
road. We have not anywhere seen so good a statement 
of the facts which must be taken into consideration as he 


* has given. His note of warning, lest our enthusiasm for 


that wonderful natural agent electricity and our faith in 
its future should outrun our discretion, is a timely one. 
He reminds us that electricity has its limitations as well 
as steam or horse powcr, and that we shall be sadly disap- 
pointed if we believe that all that is claimed for it will be 
realized, He shows very clearly in what respects and 
within what limitations the trolley can successfully com- 
pete with the steam road. In urban and interurban 
traflic, and for suburban service within certain limits, he 
believes the electric road will come to be supreme ; but 
he sees no reason to expect that electric motors will 
speedily take the place of locomotives for long distances, 
or that they will attain such high speed as some predict. 
Mr. Prout probably realizes that he who prophesies 
against the future takes a great risk ; but sober second 
thought must convince us that he is wise in what he says 
and that the period when steam shall be superseded is 
probably not near at hand. 

As bearing upon the question of the treatment of rail- 
road employ és and the attitude of the public in strikes, 
the articles of President Ingalls and Mr. Hobbs are im- 
portant contributions. The plans of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Company for the improvement of its men and for 
stimulating their personal interest in the affairs of the 
road, will hardly prove, we will venture to say, hazard- 
ous experiments. We have an idea that a faithful ad- 
herence to these methods will be more effectual in pre- 
venting such disasters as that which was lately organ- 
ized by Debs than the injunctions of United States 
Courts. 

President Ashley shows in a clear and favorable man- 
ner how the prosperity of the nation is bound up with 
that of the Railroad. There are a few who speak bit- 
terly of it as the ‘‘curse of the country”; but one has only 
to read Mr. Johnson’s article, after finishing President 
Ashley’s, to see what a blight it would bring upon us if 
the Railroad were suddenly removed all together. Our 
factories would close, our cities Would starve, and our 
commerce would be blocked. The disaster would be far 
wider in its reach and greater in its results than a wast- 
ing war. The Railroad is not simply a luxury, it is an 
absolute necessity of our civilization. 

We call attention to the capital summary given of the 
year’s history of the British railways by Mr. W. M. Ac- 
worth, who is not new to our readers ; to the account of 
railroad enterprise in South America by Professor De 
Kalb, and to the short article of Mr. Clemens on railroads 
in Siam. These are all very interesting contributions, 
particularly those of Mr. Acworth and Mr. De Kalb, as 
showing what is being done abroad. Mr. Acworth keeps 
in close touch with his subject, and writes about it in 
the most charming way. We shall hope that, as his pen 
has been enlisted on behalf of our readers, we may have 
the results of his observation as a railroad expert and his 
skill asa writer in future years. 

If we are sensible of the impossibility of anything like 
an adequate discussion in any one of our issues of this 
great and growing subject, we have some sense of satis- 
faction that we are able, through the co-operation of 
nearly a score of eminent and qualified railroad men, to 
present so much of value and interest. So far as we 
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know no other publication gathers into a single issue 
such a variety of helpful and suggestive articles. We 
commend them tothe study of all who would know what 
is going on in the world of the railroad. 


a, 


THE DECISION IN THE DEBS CASE. 





THE decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Debs case marks an important stage in the develop- 
ment of the powers of the Federal Government in inter- 
state commerce. The Interstate Commerce Law was a 
new departure. No one now denies that full authority 
for it lies in the constitutional provision giving Congress 
the right to regulate commerce between the States; but 
when it was proposed not afew regarded it as an in- 
fringement of State rights. While it is true, as the 
Court in its late decision points out, that the framers of 
the Constitution could not have anticipated the develop- 
ment of the steam railway and of steam traffic on water- 
ways, with all that is involved therein, yet the constitu. 
tional provision is quite ample to cover both. It wasa 
princip'e which was asserted ; and the exercise of con- 
trol over interstate railway rates and interstate com- 
merce seems, with the light we now have, to be both 
natural and necessary. 

The history of the Debs case is in brief this: As the 
head of the American Railway Union, Debs was giving 
orders to trainmen and switchmen on roads entering into 
Chicago to strike, in sympathy with the workmen at 
Pullman. In connection with these strikes there was a 
great deal of violence, participated in by some of the 
strikers as well as by the lawless rabble, Trains could 
neither enter nor leave Chicago while Debs was in con- 
trol of the situation. He was Dictator. The Federal 
authorities found that not only was interstate commerce 
interrupted, but trains carrying the mails could not pro- 
ceed. Under these circumstances, Judge Woods, in the 
United States Circuit Court, issued an injunction com- 
manding Debsand his associates to refrain from interfer- 
ing with the movement of interstate commerce or the 
carrying of the mails. But Debs wasa law unto himself 
in those hours of mob rule, and he disobeyed the injunc- 
tion. He was therefore cited for contempt of court, and 
was sentenced to imprisonment for disobeying the in- 
junction. The case came before the United States Su- 
preme Court on an application in his behalf for a writ of 
habeas corpus. In denying this application the Supreme 
Court, by unanimous decision, sets forth some very im- 
portant principles, 

Inthe first place, it declares that the relations of the 
General Governmeat to interstate commerce and trans- 
portation of the mails are those ‘‘ of direct supervision, 
control and management.” While the powers of the 
General Government are enumerated and therefore lim- 
ited, the court holds that within those limits it ‘‘ has all 
the attributes of sovereignty,and in the exercise of those 
enumerated powers acts directly upon the citizen and 
not through the intermediate agency of the State.” In 
other words, the citizens of Chicago, while citizens of the 
State of Illinois and subject within certain limits only to 
the authority of that State, are also citizens of the United 
States, and within certain other limits are directly re- 
sponsible to the Federal Government. The court points 
out that if it were otherwise and if the Federal Govern- 
ment could only proceedin such cases through the agen- 
cy of the State, there might be cases where its power 
over interstate commerce and transportation of mails 
would be rendered entirely nugatory, if the inhabitants 
of a State or a great body of taem should combine for 
this purpose. Then follows this paragraph, which we 
cannot forbear to quote in full: 

“But there is no such impotency in the National Gov- 
ernment. The entire strength of the nation may be used 
to enforce in any part of the land the full and free exercise 
of all national powers, and the security of all rights in- 
trusted by the Constitution to its care. The strong arm 
of the National Government may be put forth to brush 
away all obstructions to the freedom of interstate com- 
merce or the transportation of the mails. If the emergency 
arises, the army of the nation andall its militia are at the 
service of the nation to compel obedience to its laws.” 

The law-abiding citizens of the United States will get 
great comfort from this, because it shows that in cases 
like the Chicago strike, where the city is confessedly 
powerless to restore order, and where the militia of the 
State is more or less in sympathy with the strikers, the 
whole power of the Federal Government is available, in 
the interest of the transportation of the mails and of in- 
terstate commerce, to restore order and protect the run- 
ning of trains, There is everywhere throughout the 
Union great respect for the military power of the United 
States, and a man dressed in its uniform of blue, armed 
with a rifle with fixed bayonet, has more influence over 
a mob than a hundred policemen, 

The second point raised in the Debs case was whether 
a court of equity has the right to interfere in sucha case. 
The court holds that it has, on the ground that the 
United States has a property in the mails, the protection 
of which was one of the purposes of the injunction, and 
that the Government has a perfect right to apply to its 
own courts for proper assistance in the exercise of its 
powers and in the discharge of its duties, 1t was not the 
object of this injunction to punish individuals for ob- 
struction. The sentence of imprisonment for contempt 
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of court was incidental, following upon the disobedience 
of the injunction. After Mr. Debs has undergone sen- 
tence for contempt of court he is subject to arraignment 
andtrial on an indictment charging him with crime. 

The court, in referring to the plea put in on behalf of 
Debs by his counsel, says : 


‘““A most earnest and eloquent appeal was made to us in 
eulogy of the heroic spirit of those who threw up their em- 
ployment and gave up their means of earning a livelihood, 
not in defense of their own rights, but in sympathy for and 
to assist others Whom they believed to be wronged. We yield 
to none in ouradmiration of any act of heroism or self- 
sacrifice; but we may be permitted to add that it is a les- 
son which cannot be learned too soon or too thoroughly 
that under this Government of and by the people the means 
of redress of all wrong are through the courts and at the 
ballot box, and that no wrong, real or fancied, carries with 
it legal warrant to invite as a means of redress the co-oper- 
ation of a mob, with its accompanying acts of violence.” 


The last sentence of this quotation puts the case most 
admirably, and Debs and his associates would do well to 
ponder it with great earnestness. It sets forth a principle 
which all citizens need to learn thoroughly. If there are 
wrongs and oppressions to be complained of, there are 
tribunals whose duty itis to hear and determine them, 
and these tribunals are cpen to all citizens alike. 

Mr. Debs chooses to regard the decision as despotic, 
and as suggesting the autocratic system of Russia, and 
declares that in ‘* God’s own good time we will make the 
despots’ prison, where innocent men suffer, monumental.” 
He thus sets up his own judgment and his own idea of 
justice, under the Constitution and the law, as superior 
to our appointed tribunals. But this is simply a new il- 
lustration of the old adage that: 


* No man e’er felt the halter draw, 

With good opinion of the law.” 
The almost unanimous judgment of the people of the 
country is that his punishment is just, and that in as- 
serting the rights of a few individuals he undertook to 
subject the whole people to a law of injustice, violence 
and obstruction. The decision of the Supreme Court we 
commend to him, and to all who would follow his foot- 
steps, as profitable for reproof and instruction and guid- 
ance, 
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WOMEN AT THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Miss GRACE CHISHOLM, an Englishwoman, a scholar 
of Girton College, has actually received a degree from 
Gouingen University. She is the first woman to 
take a degree in a Prussian university for a hundred 
years, and she had to obtain the sanction of the Minister 
of Education in order to be admitted to the oral examina- 
tion, Iler success is a remarkable fact and will be a 
precedent for Berlin University as well. We may not 
now regard it as impossible for a woman that has the 
courage to make the attempt to secure the coveted de 
gree, 

But this does not yet mean that women can be freely 
matriculated as students in any German university. The 
trouble is not so much in the degree as it is in the matri- 
culation, A hundred years ago one woman, the learned 
Dorothea von Schlézzer, attained the dignity of a doctor’s 
degree at the early age of sixteen, and it has taken a 
hundred years for such an event to occur again. In 
Germany there have been no schools which would fit a 
girl to enter a university, and only lately have classes 
been arranged by the Victoria-Lyceum in Berlin which 
would fit a woman to be a head teacher. There have 
just been started gymnasia or classical schools for 
the girls at Berlin, Leipzig and Carlsriihe. They admit 
girls who have passed through the full course in the 
girls’ high school,which may be finished at fifteen or six- 
teen, and they will provide a course sufficient for en- 
trance to the university. The proposal to admit women 
students at Berlin has been discussed in the University 
Senate and rejected ; and yet occasionally a woman has 
gained admission to lectures. At GOttingen a number of 
Englishwomen and Americans have been admitted to 
lectures on showing certificates from some foreign uni- 
versity,and under these circumstances are now allowed to 
take part in the seminars and present themselves for the 
degree of Ph. D.; and under this regulation there are now 
twelve women studying at Gottingen, of whom two are 
Germans ; but they pursued their preparatory studies in 
other countries, At Leipzig women are admitted to 
lectures if the professor will permit it, but are not allowed 
to proceed to a degree. At Heidelberg women are ad- 
mitted to the lectures, but each case is considered by it- 
self and is not allowed to be a precedent, Heidelberg 

nas granted the degree of Ph.D. to one woman, and an- 
other woman received an honorary degree at Frei- 
burg last year, At Tiibingen one women has actually 
been matriculated, but this was due to special private 
interest, 

We may now look for an organized attack by the 
great army of women on the German universities. There 
is no proposition in Germany to establish a separate 
university for women. The pressure which will be ex- 
erted upon the University Senates and the ministers of 
education will soon be too heavy to resist. Even Ger- 
mans cannot always slap women in the face. It will be 
Strange if Germany, a country whose reputation for 
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courtesy to the sex is lower than that of almost any 
other nation, should after all set the example to our own 
lagging universities, 


_ 


A FOREIGN EXPERT ON AMERICAN POWER 
AND WEALTH. 


MICHAEL G. MULHALL, the famous English statistician, 
marshals statistics with all theskill that the great Napo- 
leon marshaled his battalions. He has a most remarkable 
articlein the June number of The North American Review, 
where in less than ten pages of space he puts in striking 
array the forces of the United States. The article all 
Americans will consider most eloquent, as it places 
American progress in the strongest of lights. He says, 
at the outset, that there is nothing to compare with the 
United States in respect to physical, mechanical and in- 
tellectual force.. Our wealth and power surpass those of 
any other nation, ancient or modern, 

Taking up first that form of energy which is known 
as mechanical, and estimating the working power of an 
able-bodied male adult at 300 foot-tons daily, that of a 
horse at 3,000, and that of steam at 4,000, he finds that 
the working power of the United States in 1820 was 
4 293 millions of foot-tons daily, while in 1895 it is 129,- 
306 millions, showing that the increase in this period 
has been thirty-fold. Great Britain has less than half as 
much, Germany a little more, France somewhat less than 
one-third, and Austria but a little more than one-sixth. 
In other words, the United States possesses ‘almost as 
much energy as Great Britain, Germany and France 
collectively” and ‘the ratio falling to each American 
is more than two Frenchmen or Germans have at their 
disposal,” Mr, Mullhall further says that © an ordinary 
farm-hand of the United States raises as much grain as 
three in England, four in France, five in Germany or 
six in Austria.” 

Passing from the mechanical and industrial he takes 
up the intellectual and shows that ‘the intellectual 
power of the Great Republic is in harmony with the in- 
dustrial and mechanical.” Our annual school expendi- 
ture is three times that of Great Britain, five times that 
of France, and six times that of Germany, Under the 
same head he calls attention to the fact that the average 
number of letters transmitted by each inhabitant of the 
United States is 110; the next highest is 74, attributed 
to Switzerland, while Great Britain reports 60, and Ger- 
many 53. He adds: 





“It may be fearlessly asserted that in the history of the 
human race no nation ever before possessed forty-one mil- 
lion instructed citizens.” 

Our growth in wealth Mr. Mulhall shows is beyond all 
comparison. In 1820, the average was $205 per inbabit- 
ant, while in 1890 it was $1,039. The total wealth in 
the United States in 1890 was 65,037 millions ‘* 4 per 
cent of which has been created and accumulated since 
1840.” In the average of wealth per inhabitant but three 
European countries exceed the United States; namely, 
Great Britain, France and Holland. Not only have we 
accumulated wealth through manufactures and other 
business pursuits, but our workingmen are getting bet- 
ter wages, the average having risen 60 per cent. since 
1870. Moreover, this isa country of homes. We are 
putting more money in our houses, building more, and 
building more costly ones. The increment of wealth, in 
house:, which cconomists regard as a true gauge of 
wealth, for the twenty yearsending in 1890, represents an 
annual investment of $12 per head, while in Great Britain 
it isonly $5.50. 

Mr. Mulhall closes his article with these words : 

“These simple facts tell us what a wonderful country 
has sprung up beyond the Atlantic in a single century, and 
furnish a scathing commentary on the books written by 
English travelers only fifty years ago. Englishmen of to- 
day have more correct views, and regard with honest pride 
and kindly good-will the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, while the rest of mankind watch with wonder and 
admiration the onward march of the great Republic.” 

All this gives us much cause for honest pride ; but we 
are not in danger of thinking less highly of ourselves 
than we ought. It will be well for us not to dwell alto- 
gether on one side of the picture. There is another side, 
of which Mr. Mulhall gives us only a glimpse when he 
says that, while urban wealth since 1850 has multiplied 
sixteenfold, rural or agricultural wealth has only quad- 
rupled. We are rapidly building up great cities, and it 
is in these centers that wealth is being accumulated with 
the greatest rapidity. There is danger lest, the agricul- 
tural interest should be subordinated to too great a degree 
to those of commerce, manufactures and other business 
pursuits. We have the reputation, and doubtless we 
have earned it, of being very eager as a nation in pursuit 
of the Dollar ; but it is not a cause for unlimited re joic- 
ing. 


ie 
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ONE would not have imagined that the Catholic 
churches in Chicago could have one-half more children 
in their parochial schools than the larger city of New York; 
and yet it is a fact. Chicago has 46,975, while the paro- 
chial schools in this city have only 32,866. A Catholic 
paper explains the difference in the following disrespect- 
ful way: 

* Archbishop Fechan has been saying nothing, but sawing wood 
ten hoursaday. Archvishop Corrigan has been filling three 
continents with the report of his zeal for Catholic education, 


and otherwise showing how busy a hen can be that has only one 
chicken.” 
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MISSIONS AND GUNBOATS. 


AMONG the different branches of mission work in Tur- 
key there is none more difficult than that carried on by 
the Reformed Presbyterian Synod or Covenanter Church 
among the Ansairiyeh of North Syria and Southern Asia 
Minor, in the region of Antioch and Tarsus. These peo- 
ple belong to a pagan sect whose rites are secret, and 
who are supposed to be the descendants of the old 
Canaanites of Palestine. They have been persecuted 
bitterly by the Turkish Government, refused the rights 
of Moslems, and yet called upon to serve in the army 
and allowed none of the privileges of the non-Moslem 
subjects of the Sultan. The chief work of this mission 
has been in the schools, and their influence upon the 
children has been most beneficial. 

Some eight years since, one of thess men, who had 
had a partial education in an American missian school, 
desired the education of three daughters, one of whom 
was deaf and dumb, Accordingly, they were put by him 
under the care of the Rev. David Metheny, M.D., the 
missionary at Tarsus. The deaf and dumb daughter was 
sent to this country with the full consent and approval 
of the parents. The other two remained in the school and 
eventually became Christians, uniting with the Church 
with the full knowledge and approval also of the parefits. 
About a year ago an uncle residing in Tarsus, who re- 
mained in the old faith, desired to increase his harem, and 
one of the daughters being attractive he insisted upon tak- 
ing them into his family, laying the claim that they had 
been abducted by the missionaries and, as they were 
minors he had a right to demand them, The matter was 
brought before the local authorities, who called on Dr. 
Metheny and demanded that the girls be given up as Mos- 
lems. Inasmuch as Dr. Metheny is an American citizen 
the demand was made through the American consulate ; 
but the consul refused to intervene, there being no sub- 
stantial basis for the demand, Appeal was than made to the 
United States Legation at Constantinople and instruc- 
tions were sent by Minister Terrell to Dr. Metheny in 
sase the girls were Moslems to deliver them up. Again 
representations were made which resulted in the delay 
of the matter, the girls also issuing an appeal to the 
British Cabinet, taking their stand on their rights as 
Christians. Meanwhile the Turkish treatment of both 
Christians and Ansairiyehs was getting more and more 
oppressive, and a claim was made against Dr. Metheny 
with regard to some property that he had purchased, 
declaring that he had transgressed the bound laid down 

in the deed, Every effort was made to hamper him and 
his work. 

These were some of the questions that came up before 
the American Government and which resulted in the 
ser ding of the ‘San Francisco” and the ‘* Marblehead ” 
to the Turkish coast. They grrived at Mersin, the port 
of Tarsus and Adana, and there was full consideration 
of the questions at issue by the Americin consul from 
Beirfit, who was present, the oflicers of the ships, and 
the Governor-General, the result of which was that the 
position taken by the Governor was refuted in every 
particular, the application for the girls was denied, and 
in the matter of the boundary it was found that Dr. Me- 
theny was within his rights rather than having en- 
croached upon others, Also a native Protestant church, 
which had been closed for more than half a year, was 
opened, and a missionary’s teacher, who had been in 
prison all winter, was released, There is on every hand 
the feeling among the people that the coming of these 
two ships was a great boon to the Christian population of 
that section, not because any threats were uttered or aby 
aggressive action taken, but because it became evident 
that oppressive action against the Christians would be 
examined into by foreign powers and their rights se- 
cured, 

This gives an illustration better than almost anything 
else of the real value of governmental interference in 
in such matters. No missionary desires any such inter- 
ference further than to secure what every honorable 
man will recognize as his own just right. The popu- 
lar talk about missions being supported by gun- 
boats is the purest nonsense. It is invariably the last 
resort, and then only for the purpose of counteracting 
un just official action on the part of the local authorities. 
It will also be seen how baseless was the report in the 
press that no wrongs were found by the American naval 
officers. 





Editorial Ustes. 

THE LYDEPENDENT has to appear this week with eight 
extra puges besides a cover. We provide a very important 
and valuable discussion of railroad problems in the form 
of a symposium, to which eighteen well known experts 
contribute, whose articles cover the condition of railroads 
in this country and in foreign lands. President Ashley 
shows how closely general and railway prosperity are con- 
nected; Postmaster A. 'I. Sullivan, bow city railway lines 
are used for post-office business; President M., E. Ingalls 
describes the plans of the Chesapeake and Ohio Company 
for the improvement of its employés; Mr. H. G. Prout 
discusses in a practical and thorough way the limits of 


competition between the trolley and the steam road ; Jo- 
seph Nimmo, Jr., gives reasous why the governmental regu- 
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‘ation of railroads should not proceed further under the 
Interstate Commerce Act ; Charles Paine, an eminent rail- 
road engineer, recalls some notable undertakings in bridge 
building and railroad construction; a member of the 
Operating Department of the New York Central tells how 
railroads are provided with the infinite variety of supplies 
needed: Mr. C. M. Hobbs, of the Denver, Rio Grande and 
Western Railroad, tries to ascertain the duty of the public 
in railroad strikes; Mr. Thomas L. Greene, of New York 
City, treats of an important financial aspect of railroad 
enterprise ; the Hon. J. W. Johnson gives the history of 
the competition in Eastern markets between Eastern and 
Western farmers and shows how the latter won; Will 
M. Clemens describes railroad enterprises in Siam ; Super- 
intendent Van Etten explains the system by which com- 
panies keep track of their cars; W. M. Acworth describes 
the chief railway events of the year in Great Britain ; 
Station Master E. T. Slack tells how he became a conduct- 
or; H. T. Newcomb gives an instructive account of the 
reduction in railroad rates ; George E. Fisher writes an in- 
teresting sketch of’ his life as a locomotive engineer ; Pro- 
fessor De Kalb’s article affords a succinct account of rail- 
ways in South America in 1894, and Secretary E. Z. Steever 
shows what has been done to bring to pass the dream of 
an intercontinental railway from the United States 
through Central and South America. We are obliged, 
also, to give much space to the reports of the 
annual meetinys of our religious denominations oc- 
curring in May, especially of the Baptist anniver- 
saries and of the Cumberland Presbyterian General 
Assembly. Miss Walker treats of the mercantile exhibi- 
tions of paintings; KE. P. Powell writes of village improve- 
ment, and Olive May Eager of a new era for the Roman 
Campagna. There are poems by Anna H. Branch, Lori- 
mer Stoddard, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Julie M. Lippmann 
and Agnes L. Carter; and stories by Martha L. Lathe and 
Margaret L. Knapp. 


THE Presbyterian press is by no means unanimous in ap- 
proving the action of the General Assembly in boycotting 
the students of Union Seminary. It is said that those 
who attended the General Assembly—such was the atmos- 
phere that surrounded it—deemed the action a perfectly 
natural one and were surprised to find how strong a disap- 
proval it excited outside that Presbyterian city. We are 
satisfied that the more this action is considered the greater 
will be the moral revulsion. Itis said by its defenders 
that it is soundly logical. Perhaps it is. Logic is one of 
the strong points of the Presbyterian Church. Reyarding 
the Seminary as an offender and therefore worthy of pun- 
ishment, the Assembly in 1893 put it under the pain of its 
positive disapproval, refusing to recommend it as an insti- 
tution for the education of young men for the Presbyterian 
ministry. Keeping the idea of punishment in view the 
Assembly of 1895 was not illogical in inflicting still another 
penalty on the Seminary by trying to shut its students 
out of the avenue to the Presbyterian ministry. The action 
is logical enough, but there is another side to it, and that 
is the effect which this penalty has upon theinnocent stu- 
dents and upon the Church itself. This is the point atwhich 
justice comes in and where the thoroughly logical method 
fails. If we wereat war with Germany and should refuse to 
allow any German subject to be naturalized, we might 
thus show our hostility to Germany, but we would at the 
same time be doing ourselves an injury by shutting out 
good people from citizenship. If the General Assembly 
had said to the New York Presbytery in reply to its over- 
ture, ‘‘We have disavowed responsibility for the teaching 
in Union Seminary; it is suspect; therefore, it would be 
well for you to examine with special caution those of its stu- 
dents who apply to be received under your care for licenu- 
sure,” it would have marked its disapproval of the Semi- 
nary without condemning in mass and unheard its stu- 
dents. It is suggested that these students can apply to 
other presbyteries to be received, or that they can apply 
for licensure without ever having put themselves under the 
care of any presbytery. Either plan would be an eva- 
sion, and if the presbyteries take the action of the General 
Assembly in the spirit in which it was given, they would 
all decline either to receive or to license the students. We 
hope that the next General Assembly will reverse this 
action. We do not believe it represents the mind of the 
Church. 

AND yet our contemporary, The Observer, seems to think 
that it does. The view it gives of Presbyterianism is not 
the view that most people have been led to take. It says: 


“ Presbyterians have a definite creed, a clear and powerful 
form of government and a consistent history. Again and again 
they have cast out an element which demanded liberality of 
belief and loose forms of government ; and the last reunion was 
made with no concessions, but upon the standards of the Church, 
pure and simple; an attempt to revise'the Confession of Faith 
has also signally failed. Any man, therefore, who enters the 
Presbyterian ministry has not read history or has read it to little 
purpose, if he expects to find elasticity of creed or flexible gov- 
ernment as a constituent element in the Presbyterian Church. 
They are not there, and practical efforts to intro iuce them will 
be as futile as rebellion against the Papacy. This is called by 
many narrowness and bigotry, and it is said to be against the 
spirit of the age. Such criticisms are correct from the stand- 
point of those who make them, but they have no weight with 
men who hold to infallible and inerrant Scriptures asthe founda- 
tion of their system, who have a rigid and thorough code of eccle- 
siastical law, and whose constitution demands a uniformity 
more exemplary than any other denomination. Four Assemblies 
of the Church have been making these things plain, so that now 

even the secular newspapers comprehend that Presbyterianism 
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is not a “ go-as-you-please ” kind of religion or government, but 
a hard and fast creed and a representative but rigorous ecclesi- 
asticism. Men who cannot work in its harness will be happier 
elsewhere, while those who rejoice in the union of duty and obe- 
dience which it offers will have the best op»ortunities for the 
exercise of their meekness and piety under the blue flag.” 

If this is a true representation of Presbyterianism, then 
there are others besides the secular newspapers that have 
not understood it. If we had found such a description in 
any secular or non-Presbyterian religious newspaper, we 
should have regarded it as both untrue and unjust. But 
The Observer must be acquitted of any desire to misrepre- 
sent Presbyterianism, or to paint it in unfavorable colors. 
When, therefore, it says that it has no elasticity of creed or 
flexibility of government, that its code of ecclesiastical law 
is both thorough and rigid, we cannot doubt that it is per- 
fectly sincere and not at all sarcastic. We have not so re- 
garded the Church. We have believed that it does have a 
reasonable elasticity of creed, and that there is a large de- 
gree of flexibility in its government. We have not found 
fault with it for its treatment of Professor Briggs. We 
have seen much emphasis laid upon its conservatism in its 
endeavor to secure for itself a larger control of its theolog- 
ical seminaries, and particularly in its boycott of the stu- 
dents of Union Seminary. But this seems to us an ex- 
treme from which there will be a reaction; and we shall 
have under normal conditions a Presbyterian Church 
strong in its intellectuality, thoroughly grouuded in its 
faith, but soundly and safely liberal, as indicated by Presi- 
dent Patton, in its attitude toward modern thought and 
modern discussion. If it is, as The Observer thinks, rigid 
as cast iron, it will break into pieces; for modern thought 
and modern life cannot be thus fettered. 


THE corporation of Yale College has held a momentous 
session, in which it has determined, after sufficient consul- 
tation with accomplished man-milliners, what shall be the 
academic costume, oflicially authorized, for those who are 
to receive or have received the academic honors of the uni- 
versity. Our readers will understand that this is a very 
serious question, on a par with that of the apology which 
Harvard must offer for slandering Captain Hinkey of the 
football team. We suppose we ought to quote it in full in 
our department of School and College; but we will give 
some of the weightiest provisions, The academic costume 
consists of three garments, which we understand are to be 
used, not exclusive of, but in addition to, certain other 
garments usually worn by gentlemen. There is to bea 
gown of black worsted for the bachelor’s degree, and with 
pointed sleeves, but of silk for the master’s and doctor’s 
degree; the former to have long, closed sleeves, aud the 
latter round, open sleeves. ‘The doctors’ gowns may be 
trimmed, faced down the front with black velvet and with 
bars of velvet across the sleeves ; or the facings and cross- 
bars may be of velvet of the same color as the hood, ‘The 
hood is the second garment. The masters’ hood may be four 
feet long, while the bachelors’ hood can be only three feet 
long. The doctors’ hood will have panels at the sides. The 
hoods will be lined with Yale dark blue, and the interior 
edge will be bound with silk, satin or velvet, not more 
than four inches wide; white for the faculty of arts, scar- 
let for that of theology, purple for that of law, green for 
that of medicine, dark blue for that of philosophy, gold- 
yellow for that of science, brown for that of fine arts, and 
pink for that of music. The third garment is a cap, which 
is a different thing from a hood, It is of the mortar-board 
shape, and black, and the doctors’ cap is of velvet. Each 
cap is to be ornamented with a long tassel attached to the 
middle point at the top, and we are glad to know that the 
tassel of the doctors’ cap may be in whole or in part of 
gold thread. Tnis action of the corporation will be evi- 
dence to the world that Yale is not wholly taken up with 
athletics. May we suggest the wisdom of an intercol- 
legiate convention to secure uniformity of academic cos 
tume’ Women’s colleges should be represented. One 
woman in such a matter is worth twenty men. By all 
means bring in the women ; particularly the old women. 
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THE death of our honored Secretary of State, the Hon. 
Walter Q. Gresham, devolves a very important duty upon 
the President in the selection of bis successor. It is a 
position of great power and inflnence, and there are not 
very many men competent to fill it as satisfactorily as did 
the Hon. Hamilton Fish during General Grant’s Presi- 
dency, and the Hon. Williams M. Evarts in that of Presi- 
dent Hayes. That Mr. Gresham made a capable Secretary 
of State nobody denies. He had served with distinction 
as a soldier and with credit as a judge, and he had also 
previously held a Cabinet relation, Perhaps under other 
auspices his record as Secretary of State would have been 
more distincuished, Asit is we cannot say that it was 
conspicuous for firmness and good judgment. The history 
of the Hawaiian affair is a blot upon the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration, and, whatever may have been Mr. Greshaim’s 
share init, a part of the blame must lie at the door of the 
Department of State. It seems to be the general desire 
that Mr. Uhl, the first Assistant Secretary of State, should 
be advanced to this position. He has both experience and 
good judgment, and there is every reason to believe that 
he would fill the office with credit. 


THE State of Florida is to be congratulated on the good 
work done by its Legislature during its current session. 
Two very important laws have been passed, one of which 
puts an end to prize fighting in the State, while the second 
law,which was signed by the Governor last week, makes 
the existence of lotteries hereafter impossible. When the 
great Louisiana Lottery was driven out of that State, not- 
withstanding the efforts of its owners to buy up its Legis- 
lature, the managers first tried to secure a charter in 
North Dakota, but were not allowed to doso. They then 
went to Florida, but the action of the present Legislature 
will end all the chances in that State. The new and strin- 
gent Federal law will render it impossible to prosecute the 
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business successfully in this country from headquarters in 
Honduras or anywhere else. The fact is that the public 
conscience is now enlightened on this subject, and the day 
is past when churches and colleges can be endowed by 
means of lotteries: and a lottery ticket with the signature 
of George Washington really excites amazement. The law 
passed by Florida is of cast-iron stringency, and makes the 
conducting of any sort of lottery, or advertising or in any 
way aiding the conduct of a lottery, a felony punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, or both. We are glad to see that the 
law covers church lotteries, which are among the most 
vicious of all. We give nota little credit toour enterprising 
contemporary, the Florida Citizen, of Jacksonville, for its 
good work in this matter. We shall be glad to see it show 
equal energy in opposing any effort to pass the bill forbid- 
ding white children to attend schools with colored children 
or white teachers to teach in colored schools. 


WHEN one is considering the rough way in which Russia 
stepped in and snatched from Japan the fruits of her 
victory, and now threatens to hold Manchuria and Korea 
under her protection and control, it is well to remember 
that a few years ago the present Czar was attacked in the 
streets of Tokio by one of that class of reckle-s Soshi which 
more lately shot Li Hung Chang, and that he owed bis life 
to the courage of the Crown Prince of Greece, who was 
traveling with him. He probably has a personal feeling of 
resentment toward Japan which is to be reckoned with, 
We have no fear that the ridiculous pretense of a republic 
in Formosa will amount to anythiny, nor that Japan will 
have any difficulty in taking possession ofthat island. But 
there may be serious complications ahead between Jepan 
and Russia; and we doubt if Japan would have yielded so 
easily if she did not know that Russia has the stronger 
naval force in the Pacific, at any rate heavier battle ships, 
In a year or two, however, Japan will be in a better condi- 
tion, with her new vessels built, and the captured Chinese 
ships repaired. Besides, Japan has a far better class of 
sailors to deaw upon than has Russia. Japan is a land of 
sailors, and, like England, is naturally a sea power, 


Dr. MIQUEL says that it is not the intention of the Ger- 
man Ministry to dissolve the Reichstag, as it is not likely 
that a different sort of a body would take its place; nor is 
any change of the Cabinet intended. That shows good 
sense, If the German Emperor finds that his proposals are 
rejected he is no more under obligation to change his Cab- 
inet than is our President under similar circumstances, 
The Reichstag does not make and unmake cabinets yet, as 
is done in England and France, altho it may come to that 
soon. The Emperor will simply go on as if nothing had 
happened, accept defeat, and present the other necessary 
legislation on financial and other topics, which call for no 
antagonism. It is agreeable to be assured by Dr. Miquel 
that there will be no attempt to resuscitate in any form 
the Anti-Socialist bill. If so, the blunder of introducing 
it, and the magnificent rally against it, have not been use- 
less. Liberty is stronger in Germany for the attack made 
upon it by the Emperor. It is well if he knows how to 
accept defeat. q eee 

....A Presbyterian minister in Iowa calls our attention 
to the refusal of « Methodist minister in that State to give 
a letter of recommendation to a member of bis church who 
desired to join the Presbyterian Church, on the ground 
that the Methodist Discipline forbids it, and asks whether 
such a rule is not an unnecessary barrier to Church unity. 
He incloses a copy of the letter of the Methodist pastor, 
from which we gather that the latter has not made him- 
self familiar with the Discipline of his Church, which has 
this provision : 

“A preacher may give a note of recommendation to any mem- 
ber who wishes to unite with any other Evangelical denomina- 
tion.” F 


We understand that the practice of Methodist pastors is in 
accordance with this rule, which is a broad and just one 
and in the interests of closer relations with all evangelical 
denominations. Of course the Church is not to be held 
responsible for tbe failure of one of its ministers to un- 
derstand its rule. 


.... This isa rather sharp resolution, passed unanimously 
by the Los Angeles Association of Congregational 
Churches at its late meeting at Claremont, Cal, It reads: 

“ Be it resolved, that this Association is no longer responsible 

for J. H. Collins’s ministerial standing, and erases his name from 
the roll.” 
This Mr. Collins is the pastor of the Congregational 
church in Fresno which was guilty, under his leadership, 
of the offense of driving out its Armenian members, and 
which then refused a mutual council to discuss the matter. 
It will be remembered that this church in Fresno did, how- 
ever, call an ex-parte council, which by a majority vote 
sustained its action in the Armenian matter. The reports 
of the Association which come to us are not at all full, but 
we gather that other serious charges were made against the 
pastor. But the only thing, however, that we have any 
interest in is the fact that he and his church have not 
treated the stranger that is within our gates with forbear- 
ance or generosity, and we are glad that the Congrega- 
tionalists no longer are responsible for him. 


....Weare greatly surprised that our Presbyterian con- 
temporaries have given but a very brief report of the three 
very remarkable addresses at Pittsburg on the occasion of 
the twenty fifth anniversary of the reunion. Apart from 
the occasion itself, which is in commemoration of one of 
the most momentous events in the history of the Presby- 
terian Church, the addresses were of a high order and well 
worthy of being reported in full. We areglad that, by the 
aid of expert stenographers, we were able to get good re 
ports of Drs. Roberts’s and Booth’s addresses. Dr. Patton 
is a very difficult man fora stenographer to follow, and we 
were obliged to invoke the kind offices of Dr. Patton him- 
self in the way of revision. Part of the report of what be 
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said he was obliged to rewrite, and perhaps he condensed 
much more with pen in hand than on his feet. This would 
explain why the printed report does not contain some 
things to which Mr. Devins, in his introductory letter, 
referred. 


_,.. Having been so fully answered by the missionaries’ 
sons, Whom he had attacked, Mr, Thomas G. Shearman 
replies that the Hawaiian revolution in which they took 
part has its origin in race prejudice, in ‘‘ contempt for the 
nigger.’ This is contradicted by all the facts in the 
case. There is no such race prejudice there. There 
is free intermarriage. iverything has been done to 
elevate and educate the native race ; and in the use of the 
suffrage they stand on an absolute par with whites, while 
the Mongolians are excluded. Mr. Shearman then proceeds 
to condemn the Provisional Government and its treatment 
of those who took part in the late insurrection, and he calls 
the sentences “ more atrocious than are usual in Russia.” 
We think of the knout, the Siberian prisons and mines, 
and we are amused, 


Berliner Tageblatt preliminary aranagements have been 
made for the first general census of the Russian Empire; of 
the ten censuses or ‘‘revisions”’ since 1718, none have in- 
eluded all classes of the population, very few but taxpayers 
having been considered. ‘There have, however, been several 
complete censuses of the different large cities. It is esti- 
mated that this attempt to determine the actual population 
will consume five years. ‘lhe approximate cost is 4,000,000 
rubles, and about 110,000 persons will be employed. The 
results are to be published in a large work, 3,000 copies of 
which will be published. It is to be hoped, in the interest 
of statistical science, that the prevailing Panslavism may 
not demand the exclusive use of the Russian language in 
this compilation. 


. ..The public press has hardly done justice to Mr. Jus- 
tice Shiras in stating his position in the Supreme Court in 
relation to the Income Tax case, At the first hearing he 
was with the majority in deciding that taxation of the in- 
come of municipal and State bonds and of income from 
real estate is uuconstitutional. He held, however, with 
halfof the court, that the rest of the law was not necessarily 
unconstitutional. In the second hearing it was argued 
that income from personalty as well as from real estate is 
not properly the subject of taxation, and on this point he 
agreed with the majority. This point, as we understand it, 
was not before the court when the first decision was made. 
There is no yround, therefore, for the report that Mr. 
Shiras changed his opinion on it, and the strictures based 
on that statement fall to the ground. 


....One who is examining the signs of the times here- 
about’ as they concern the religious denominations, will 
notice such facts as these, which concern the sons of dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian elders, One ofthe leading men in 
Dr. John Hall’s Church is James Talcott, whose son is now 
Dr. Greer’s assistant in St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal 
Church in this city ; Hider Aaron Carter’s son was lately Dr. 
Rainsford’s assistant in St. George’s Episcopal Church, 
and has just gone to Fall River to be rector of an Episcopal 
church there; a representative of another strong Presby- 
terian family, son of the late Arthur Parsons, and nephew 
of John EK. and William H,. Parsons, is an assistant to Dr. 
Huntington of Grace Episcopal Church. The Presbytery 
would not take him from Union Seminary. 


....Let us suggest to certain Ritualistic leaders that 
they are not the only loyal members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. [tis not to be believed that because 
the Massichusetts Convention dropped Dr. Chambra from 
the Standing Committee it therefore does not believe in the 
Trinity ; nor because the Pennsylvania Convention elected 
Mr, tlaughton as one of its Standing Committee that it is 
willing its members should be taught Tritheism, as 
charged in The Living Church. We believe better thinus 
of both dioceses, and things that accompany sound ortho- 
doxy after the standard of the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed. 


....- There is to be an international Catholic Congress 
held the last of this month in Lisbon, and twenty-five 
propositions are announced: for discussion under careful 
supervision. The reader may judge that the field to be 
covered is a large one when we state that the first proposi- 
tion is “ Anthropological Doctrines on Crime, and the 
Doctrines of the Church on this Subject,” whatever those 
may be; and the twenty-fifth is in the following terms: 

“ Diligence which we should have in the cure of Tabernacles, 
Sacred Vessels and Vestments and Altars of the Most Holy Sac- 
rament; and in seeing that they are treated with due reverence.” 
Itis worth going a great way to discuss that last topic, 
Which is no fairspecimen of the rest. 


.-..Certainly what we want is not “ a mere confederacy 
of independent Churches,” That is better than what we 
now have, but the true ideal of Christian reunion is “an 
actual uniting together under one organization, with 
unity of faith and worship’? ard with: the reserves of 
liberty in all non-essentials that do not go back to the 
Apostolic order, This we say, at this Whitsunday season, 
in reply to The Catholte Standard. 


; +++Let the Nashville Baptist and Reflector say the worst 
It can of lynching at the North, we will indorse every 
word. We hate it utterly. We regret that while a lynch- 
ing isa surprise in the North, it seems to be expected in 
the South in case the man guilty of an atrocious murder or 
assaultisa Negro, Crime is not sectional, but the treat- 
ment of it is, 


+»..We are very glad to know that archeology is getting 
80 popular in this country that there isto be established an 

Merican classical school at Rome. affiliated with the 
School at Athens, It will be opened next fall. 


---. There is a Prohibition Congregational Church ” in 
ta Monica, Cal. 
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BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES AT SARATOGA. 


THE Baptist Anniversaries at Saratoga opened Sunday, 
May 26th, in cold and rain, and closed Saturday, June Ist, 
in intense heat. The various Societies came on in due 
order, and the meetings were well attended. There were 
no burning questions up, almost the only one that aroused 
much discussion being in regard to the enlarging of the 
executive committee of the Missionary Union from nine to 
fifteen members. 

The Women’s Baptist Home Missionary Society com- 
menced with its eighteenth anniversary on Sunday. Mrs. J. 
P. Crouse, the President of the Society, presided ; and Mrs. 
Wm. M. Isaacs, of New York, made an address on the hea 
then at home, describing the scenes at Ellis Island, where 
the immigrants were examined. Mrs. Eblers, of the 
Training Department for Women in Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C., spoke on woman’s place in home missions. 
The report of the Corresponding Secretary was presented, 
showing that 114 missionaries have been maintained for 
the different nationalities, including 4 for the Chinese, 18 
for Germans, 15 for the Scandinavians, 13 for the Indians, 
7 for Mexicans, and 42 for work among the Freedmen. 
There are 2,184 auxiliaries, including 395 children’s socie- 
ties. The total receipts, including the balance of some- 
thing over $4,000 on hand, were $64,129. 

On Tuesday morning the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union celebrated! its eighty-first anniversary, Presi- 
dent Strong, of Rochester ,Theological Seminary, presid- 
ing. 

The morning was occupied with reports from the Home 
and Foreign departments, presented by Secretaries Mabie 
and Duncan. Dr. Duncan referred to the special needs of 
the different missions, and urged that the recommenda- 
tious presented in the reports be carefully read and con- 
sidered. He also presented the case of the Rev. A. Ben 
Oliel, who has been conducting a Christion Union or Pres- 
byterian Mission in the city of Jerusalem. In recent let- 
ters to this country he has announced bis conversion to the 
Baptist faith, and has sought to join the Missionary Union, 
having, with his wife, been baptized in the Jordan. The 
case was recommended to the Union, but a special com- 
mittee was sub-equently appointed to consider the mat- 
ter, Dr. H. L. Wayland advising caution in regard to con- 
verts from other Churches who seek financial aid from the 
Baptists. 

On Tuesday evening the topic considered by the Union 
was self supporting missions. The Rev. Thos. Moody, of 
the Congo, gave a vivid and picturesque narrative of life 
in that section, showing the difficulty of beginning mis- 
sion work among people four-fifths of whom were slaves, 
Kven to provide one station for a territory twice as large 
as Rhode Island, three thousand more stations would be 
needed in Africa, The Rev. G.N, 'Thomssen, of the Telugu 
Mission, spoke of the progress of the work in that sec- 
tion. 

The report for the year showed that by cutting down the 
schedule for the year before by $109,000, the year’s appro- 
priation had been met, and the debt of more than $260,000, 
with which the year had been commenced, bad been re- 
duced by $13,639, leaving $189,956 debt at the present time. 
Two methods have been proposed for liquidating the debt: 
tomake a specialty of paying it off immediately, and second, 
letting it rest with the appropriations as a demand upon 
the churches to be made throughout the year, In the Home 
department one of the most trying parts of the work 
has been the denial of many applications for appointment 
abroad ; this is scarcely less) trying than the financial dis- 
tress from which it results. A more systematic method of 
gathering funds was urgently pressed as needful for the 
best success of the work. In the Foreign department the 
financial distress had not been wholly without compensation 
in stimulating the liberality of the native Christians and 
awakening them toa deeper sense of their own responsi- 
bility forextending the kingdom of Christ. Special refer- 
ence was made to the efficient aid of the woman’s societies. 
The statistics for the year show on the foreign field 190,998 
church members, of which 92,647 are in European missions, 
56,688 in the Telugu Mission and 33,636 in Burmah, 3,721 in 
Assam, 1,633 in Japan, 1,391 in China, and 1,287 in Africa, 
There are 482 missionaries, 2,220 preachers and 1,653 
churches. The greatest number of missionaries is in Bur- 
mah, andof preachers in the European missions, 

Wednesday morning a resolution expressing ab horrence 
of the atrocities perpetrated upon the Christian popula- 
tion of Turkey, was introduced by Dr. Duncan and sup- 
ported by Dr. Wayland. The chairman of the Committee 
on Self-Support on Foreign Fields, reported with various 
recommendations, urging advance in this line. The true 
aim, being the planting of native churches that will be self- 
supporting and reproductive, involves a modification of 
the excessive and sentimental pity which many feel in 
regard to the hardships that the natives must undergo, 
Proportionate giving should be urged; so, also, native 
churches should be plain in architecture and cheaply con- 
structed; the congregation rather than the missionary 
should have the choice of a pastor, and the practice 
of some churches of sending money to support native 
preachers ‘should be discouraged. Also, some form of in- 
dustrial education should be maintained in connection 
with the mission. A resolution offered by by the Rev. G, 
N. Thomssen, of the Telugu Mission, in favor of the forma- 

tion of home mission societies in all missions, in order that 
lessons of self support may be brought home to the native 
converts, was adopted. 

There was prolonged discussion over a section of the re- 
vised constitution, changing the number of members of the 
executive committee of the Board of Minagers from nine 
to fifteen. After some debate the committee’s recommen- 
dation was adopted, as was also the whole ,of the revised 
constitution. 
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On Thursday afternoon the American Baptist Home 
Missionary Socicty commenced its sixty-third anniver- 
sary with an address by Stephen Green, of Newton, 
Mass., the second Vice President. He dwelt especially 
upon the importance of educating the colored people of the 
South, stating that this could not be overestimated, that 
the only solution of the question was the education of the 
Negro. The reports for the year were then presented. The 
financial situation was better than had been feared, altho 
the debt of $101,000 with which the year had commenced 
had been increased by $7,000. The total receipts, including 
conditional and permanent trust funds, were $515,447, in- 
cluding from churches, Sunday-schools and individuals 
$287,979 ; from legacies $163,851. The expenditures for the 
year were $455,024, including for missionaries’ salaries 
$214,874, for teachers $89,687. Other expenses were for 
school buildings, gifts and loans to churches, annuities, 
general administration, etc. 

With regard to the plan of co-operation between the 
Northern and Southern Baptists the report expressed the 
belief that it would be productive of results of a high 
order, especially in improved methods of conducting mis- 
sionary work by the Negro conventions. The'details of a 
plan were given showing the relations of the Home Mission 
Society,-the Southern Baptist Convention and the Baptist 
(Colored) State Convention methods of work, etc. The 
agreement provides that at the expiration of a year this 
plan may be modified by the parties interested as experi- 
ences and circumstances may suggest; but in general it 
shall continue in force for three years, in order that there 
may be a satisfactory test. The department that had most 
heavily suffered from the financial depression was that of 
education for Negroes, Indians and others. In the North it 
showed that there are five strong seminaries to furnish a 
ministry for 800,000 white Baptists, while in the South 
there is one feeble seminary to furnish a trained min- 
istry for more than a million and a half colored Bap- 
tists, 

The session on Friday morning was devoted to ad- 
dresses by the Rev. George K. Horr, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
on * Formative Influences’ ; the Rev. E. R. Pope, of Min- 
nesota, on “Study in Comparative Religion,” and the 
Rev. A. H. Lyon, of Idaho, on ‘‘What Becomes of the 
Money ?” The election of officers resulted in the choice 
of Henry K. Porter, of Pittsburg, Penn., president, and 
Thomas J. Morgan, D.D., of this city, corresponding secre- 
tary. In the afternoon there were addresses on ‘* Work 
Among the Italians and Poles,’’ by A. 8. Coates, A. B. Bel; 
londi, and Joseph Antozewski, of New York; on ‘* What 
Shaw University has Done for the Colored People of the 
South,” by the Rev. N. W. Roberts, of North Carolina, and 
“A Plea for the Spellman Seminary,” by Mrs.M. C. Reyn- 
olds, of Massachusetts. 

The evening session opened with an address by H. 
L. Morehouse, D.D., of this city, on ‘* Mexico,” which 
abounded in statistics, and showed advanced progress along 
Christian lines in that country through the work of the 
Baptist Church during the last twenty years. The report 
of the Committee on Co-operation in Mission Work in Dif- 
ferent parts of the United States was then submitted by 
the chairman, J. L. Howard, of Connecticut, and discussed 
at length by J. B. Hawthorne, of Atlanta, Gia, from the 
standpoint of co-operation with the South, and by E. T. 
Hiscox, of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

The American Baptist Publication Society celebrated 
its seventy-first annual meeting on Saturday. The report, 
which was presented after the address by the president, 
showed that the gross amount of sales exceeded that of the 
previous year, being $532,763, instead of $497.807, The re- 
ceipts from sources other than sales were 419,049, The con- 
tributions for the missionary work of the Society have not 
been sufficient to meet the demand, and in this department 
there was a deficit of $3,868, making, with that of last year, 
a total deficit of $18,401. Every effort is made to reduce the 
expenses of the Publishing department so as to increase the 
profits, which go directly to the benevolent work of the 
Society. The publications for the year were sixty-three in 
number, and the total issues since the organization of the 
Society are 599,000,000 copies and over. The number of 
appeals during the year have been very great, as the 
result of floods, fires, failure of crops and depressed 
business. The number of misfionaries and workers em- 
ployed was 85, and they constituted 62 churches and organ- 
ized 244 Sunday-schools, besides visiting a large number of 
families. Three chapel cars have been at work during the 
year in Arkansas, Californiaand Minnesota. A resolution 
was offered by H. L. Wayland, D D., of Philadelphia, and 
unanimously adopted, protesting against the violation of 
the right of religious liberty as involved in the arrest, fin- 
ing, imprisonment and otherwise puvishing of persons 
who, having conscientiously observed the seventh day asa 
day for religious rest and worship, have, on the first day of 
the week, conscientiously engaged in labor which in no 
wise disturbed other citizens. ‘The session closed with an 
address by Dr. Wayland Hoyt on the benevolent and mis- 
sionary work of the Society. The afternoon of Saturday 
was given up to the forty-second anniversary exercises of 
the American Baptist Historical Society. 


+» 





AN organization, to be known as ‘The Council of the 
Churches of New York City,’’ has been formed to bring 
about closer church union. The plan in general is to 
divide the city into parishes, each parish including the 
churches in its limits, and to give to each parish the super- 
intendence of certain work. Among those who have cor- 
dially indorsed the plan are Drs. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
George Alexander, Henry Y. Satterlee, Edward A. Bradley, 
Henry A. Stimson, John T. Beckley, Edward B. Coe, B. B. 
Tyler, W. H. P. Faunce, Josiah Strong and J. Winthrop 
Hegeman, Judge Henry R. Beekman, John 3S. Bussing, R. 
Fulton Cutting, Everett P. Wheeler, Robert Graham and 
William E. Dodge. Drs. Stimson and Hegeman and Judge 
Beekman were appointed a committee to perfect a plan of 
action. 
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CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


BY PROF. J. V. STEPHENS, D.D. 

TuE General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church met on May the 16tb, in Meridian, Miss. The open- 
ipg sermon, on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, was de- 
livered by the moderator, the Rev. F. R. Earle, DD. This 
was the first meeting of the General Assembly ever beld in 
Mississippi. Sp+cial interest was felt in the meeting be- 
cause, in 1820, the Church undertook in this section its first 
missionary work among tbe Indians who then inbabited 
the country. The names ofthe Revs. Robert Bell, Samuel 
King and James Stewart, the missionaries who began the 
enterprise, are household words in missionary circles in the 
Cumberland Presyterian Church, 

The Rev. M. B. DeWitt, D.D., of Springfield, Mo., made 
a most excellent moderator. Dr. DeWitt was for a num- 
ber of years editor of the denominational Sunday-school 
Teachers’ magazine and did much in organizing the Sun- 
day-school work of the Church. He is now one of the lead- 
ing pastors in the denomination. His sweet Christian 
character and ripe experience did not disappoint his friends 
in electing him to preside over the General Assembly. 

The Rev. G. D. Mathews, D.D., the General Secretary of 
“the Alliance of the Reformed Churches holding the Pres- 
byterian System,” was present, and addressed the General 
Assembly in the interest of the Alliance. His words of 
cheer from the work in all parts of the world were highly 
appreciated. He came to us directly from the General As- 
sembly, of the Southern Church at Dallas, and went from 
us to the General Assembly of our Northern brethren at 
Pittsburg. A full delegation was elected to represent the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church in the Council of the 
Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, which will meet in Glasgow, 
Scotland, next year. 

Notwithstanding the unprecedented hard times the 
Church bas not relaxed her work during the year. At no 
particular point has the line fallen back. There has been 
decided advancement in almost every particular depart- 
ment of work ; and wherever there are not evident signs of 
advancement, the ground already gained bas at least been 
held. In this same broad spirit the General Assembly laid 
plans for the coming year. Perhaps the commissioners 
never returned from a General Assembly with a deeper en- 
thusiasm and determination to carry out the plans 
adopted than those who left Meridian last week. 

The Board of Missions presented the best report in its 
history. In no preceding 5 ear did it collect so much money, 
and this was done with much less bustle than usual, The 
Woman’s Board also collected the largest amount in its 
history. The cause of missions may be regarded as a kind 
of thermometer of Church life. At least sach has been the 
experience of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
When the cause of missions receives the strongest and 
heartiest support all other departments of the Church work 
flourish in proportion, Neverin the history of the denom- 
ination were there as many of our very best young people 
volunteering for service in the foreign field. A strong con- 
viction has seized the Church that it should not only 
strengthen the fields already occupied but also push out 
into new ones. This spirit is found not only in the foreign 
work but in the home field also. The Board is striving 
more and more to occupy the strategic cities, while the syn- 
ods are encouraged to look after the smaller places in their 
respective bounds, A single synod now does more for 
home missions than the whole denomination did a score of 
years ayo. 

The motto of the General Assembly was ‘* Education be- 
fore ordination.”” The president of one of our leading 
schools put it **ducation before service.’”’? A decided impetus 
was given to the cause of education by the discussions in 
the General Assembly and the action resulting therefrom. 
Presbyteries will be held to a more rigid account as to the 
standard for ordination, and every presbytery is required 
to report through the Educational Society what it is doing 
for the training of each probationer under its care. Under 
penalty of censure, or dissolution the presbytery is enjoined 
not to ordain young men who are not properly trained, 
Every presbytery is to have an Educational Society auxil- 
iary to that of the General Assembly. The educational work 
of the Church bas never been so thoroughly organized, 
The receipts for the cause of education show a considerable 
increase over last year. 

The Theological Seminary of the Church has taken long 
strides forward in the last twoyears. It has now a faculty 
of six resident professors, nearly all of whom have been 
trained in the best schools of America or Europe. The 
curriculum of study bas been brought up until it is equal 
tothe best in the conntry. The young men of the Church 
are showing their appreciation of these efforts to push the 
Seminary to the front. More students were enrolled last 
year than in any other year of the history of the institution. 

The General Assembly some years ago adopted the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor as the organization 
for the young people of this denomination. A time is 
given in each Assembly for an address on this subject, The 
address this year was delivered by the Rev. J. V. Stephens. 
These meetings for the young people are carried down to 
the synods and presbyteries. The offerings of the young 
people for missions showed an increase of 200 per cent. over 
last year. While the young people are developed in de- 
nominational work, they at the same time co operate in the 
local, state and national unions of Christian Endeavor. 
President F. E. Clark, D.D., most cordially commends the 
plan pursued by our Assembly. 

The question whether a minister, not the pastor of the 
church, who may be called on to preside over the session as 
its moderator has aright to cast a vote,in case of a tie, was 
decided in the negative. 

Some years ago the Nolin Presbytery of the Kentucky 
Synod ordained a woman to the work of the ministry. 
The Kentucky Synod declared the ordination unconstitu 
tional, and therefore null and void, and instructed the 
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Nolin Presbytery to strike her name from its roll. From 
this decision the question was taken to the General Assem - 
bly a year ago. That Assembly sustained the synod, 
whereupon the Nolin Presbytery memorialized the Assem- 
bly just closed to reopen the case, The memorial was dis- 
inissed by a very large vote. It is thought that this will 
put “the woman question ” at rest until a change shall be 
effected in the Constitution of the Church. ‘The question 
from first to last has been a constitutional one; and the 
decision reached does not mean that the law of the Church 
might not be changed should the presbyteries have an op- 
portunity to vote thereon. 

On Thursday evening, May 23d, after one of the most 
pleasant sessions ever held, the General Assembly adjourned 
to meet to 1896 at Birmingham, Ala. 

LEBANON, TENN, 





AN AWAKENED TOWN 
BY THE REV. ELLSWORTH BONFILS, 

THE beautiful little manufacturing town of Port Chester, 
N. Y., has recently entered upon an experience which prom- 
ises to be fruitful of permanent and beneficent results. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Thomas FE. Murphy—familiarly 
and lovingly known as ‘* Ned’? Murphy—a ‘‘ Gospel Tem- 
perance” work has been accomplished which is little short 
of miraculous, It seems as tho the reply of one of the orig- 
inators of the movement toa skeptical citizen was on the 
brink of fulfillment. He said that ‘‘towns sometimes 
turned over and went just the other way to what they had 
done.”” These words are written that the outside world 
may know of our blessing, and also that other more or less 
discouraged towns, trusting in the God of Israel, may take 
heart and repeat the blessing which has been ours, 

It must be confessed that the outlook for the work was 
not of the most promising nature. Port Chester has long 
had an unsavory reputation as regards great moral reforms. 
Weight was undoubtedly given to this impression, assidu- 
ously propagated in some quarters, by the unwisdom of 
certain efforts to reduce the evil a year or more ago, and 
which utterly failed so far as restrictive results were con- 
cerned ; the shame of the defeat, however, let it be said in 
fairness, lying at the doors of the sworn officers of the law. 

Altho skepticism was freely expressed by the ubiquitous 
croaker, and some hold aloof at the start, nevertheless, 
we have been privileged in the last fortnight to see that 
there is an underlying vein of moral sense io this derided 
“claim,’”? which was waiting for the right prospector and 
the proper machinery to bring to the light. The most 
skeptical have been convinced that * something could be 
done.” 

Now, it is not claimed that Port Chester has been rege n- 
erated—it has not. No saloons have been closed as yet, as a 
result of the campaign, nor does every one wear the ** Rib- 
bon of Blue.” Yet, many bave been reclaimed, and many 
more have been induced to take a prominent stand, because 
of their possible influence, The leaven has been set at 
work, and a‘ Blue Ribbon League” has been formed, 
which will foster the good already accomplished and devise 
more and effective ways of permanently prosecuting the 
work. So far, nearly—if not quite—a thousand are known 
to have signed the pledge, and numbers are being added 
daily. Many of these are from the young—that great 
contingent from which the future drinkers nvust, of course, 
come, 

One of the largest factories in the town, that of Messrs. 
West & Simons, finely situated on the principal avenue, 
contains a large dining hall. By the Christian courtesy 
of the proprietors, this room has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the newly formed league for its public meetings 
for a year; and already one reception has been given—a 
monster meeting of nearly a thousand—the refreshments 
usual to such gatherings being provided largely by the 
generosity Of the firm. Officers have been elected, a con- 
stitution jis in preparation, and an effort is being made to 
secure proper rooms on the Main Street, in the saloon dis- 
trict, to be opened every day and night for social and Gos- 
pel meetings and games ; and where men may smoke and 
read the papers and purchase temperance drinks. In these 
ways, und by more distinctively religious work, we hope 
to carry out the idea of Mr. Murphy, who once told the 
writer in reply toa question as to how many of his con- 
verts *‘ held out”: ‘That depends entirely on how they 
are followed up after I go.” 

Iilow has this been accomplished ? Perhaps there is a 
lesson in Mr. Murphy’s methods for *‘ reformers” in other 
towns. The first and lastipg impression made by this 
“Temperance Fvangelist,’’—for he is an evangelist—is that 
heisamanly man. His appearance is that of a successful 
broker. A fine-looking man naturally, he dresses in ex- 
cellent taste—even fashionably. His smile is winning, for 
it has heart in it. His words bear out his motto, ‘* With 
malice toward none, with charity for all.”” He antagonizes 
nobody. His gospel is one of love. Full of wit and anec- 
dote, with which he clinches his points, ready for every 
emergency, he wins and holds his audience. His pathos is 
that of the heart, and reaches the heart. His appeal is to 
the manbood and the womanh: od of his hearers—an appeal 
for wife, husband, mother, children, home, country! He 
has ‘‘ America”’ sung at every service. Above all, and for 
the sake of all, he exalts the Bible and its message, and 
prayer. 

The wisdom of this course was manifest in audiences, 
large from the first, constantly growing in interest. It was 
in the nature of an ovation when, in this frequently * cold” 
town, nearly four hundred men came to hear him answer 
the question, ‘‘ Will It Pay ?”’? on a beautiful spring Sun- 
day afternoon. His farewell audience, on Sunday night, 


more than taxed the capacity of the Opera House, many ~ 


being unable to get in, a dense crowd remaining standing. 
Many a hcart echoed the words so earnestly uttered by one 
of the speakers—‘* God bless‘ Ned’ Murphy.” 

PoRT CHESIER, N, Y. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


.... The Presbyterian Church of New Zealand at its Gen- 
eral Assembly in Aukland, reported 84 ministers, 15 
students, 10,436 communicants, 200 Sabbath-schools, and 
14,437 scholars. The income for practical purposes was 
$137,575, and for foreign missions $3,450. 


....The Rev. P. S. Moxom, D.D., pastor of the South 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass., who was re- 
cently called to the pastorate of the West Presbyterian 
Church in this city to succeed Dr. John R. Paxton, has 
sent a letter to the trustees declining the call. He gives as 
his chief reason that he cannot conscientiously abide by the 
tenets of the Presbyterian Church. 


....-The London Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Jews, reports an aggregate income of $211,335, 
of which $23,530 was given for special purposes, such as the 
Jerusalem Hospital, the Safed Hospital and others. The 
last year’s deficit of $24,765 has been reduced to $15,205, 
During the year 6,396 Bibles and portions, and 5,204 New 
Testaments and portions have been distributed. 


...--Mr. A. Ben Oliel, head of the Presbyterian mission 
to the Jews in Jerusalem, has applied to be received by the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. Mr. Ben Oliel has 
had a wide experience in connection with missionary 
organizations, and from various circulars hitherto received, 
it has been supposed that his latest venture with the Pres- 
byterians was measurably successful. From this last fact, 
however, it appears that he proposes to try pastures new, 
The Baptist society is, however, in financial straits, and is 
not likely to make a venture in this new field. 

.... The latest statistics of the Congregational Churches 
show 5,342 churches with 583,539 members, of whom 3k7,- 
693 are women. The total additions were 62,946, of which 
38,853 were on confession. The number of churches added 
to the roll was 215, leaving a net gain over the previous 
year of 111. There are 677,973 Sunday school scholars, 
showing a gain of 30,979; the benevolent contributions 
have been $2,190,111, a decrease of $212,568. On the other 
hand, the home expenditures, $7,057,739, are an increase of 
the previous year of $52,401. 


... The First Congregational Church of Montclair, N. J., 
is celebrating the silver jubilee both of the founding of the 
church and the pastorate of Dr. Amory H. Bradford. Last 
Sunday the morning exercises .included an address on 
‘Fifty Years in the Ministry,’’ by the pastor’s father, the 
Rev. Benjamin F. Bradford, and an anniversary sermon by 
Dr. Bradford, chiefly historical in its character. In the 
evening there was a meeting, with addresses by A. J. F, 
Behrends, D.D., and Lyman Abbott, D.D., of Brooklyn. 
Other exercises are to follow. on Wednesday and Friday of 
this week, and next Sunday, 


...-The annual report of the English Religious Tract So- 
ciety shows that during the year 728 new publications have 
been issued, including 179 tracts. The total number of 
languages, dialects and characters in which the society 
has already published is 212.) The income from all sources 
amounted to $804,000 avainst $908,810 for the preceding 
year, implying a heavy decrease in circulation. [or home 
operations the society has made grants to the value of 
$97,310 of books at half price for libraries and of tracts free 
or at reduced prices. A large number of institutions have 
been recipients of these grants; in addition every applica- 
tion from ministers and lay helpers and local societies, 
etc., has met with a response. 


...-The General Association of the Congregational 
Churches of this State met with the Church at Glovers- 
ville last week, enjoying their services in the new edifice 
dedicated on April 30th. Dr. Smart, of Albany, preached 
the dedication sermon, and this was followed by a social 
meeting in which the church gave a welcome to its neigh- 
bors. The program of the Association included addresses 
on “The Institutional Church,’’ by Dr. Charles Dickinson, 
of Boston ; foreign mission and home mission meeting; 
discussion on the proper handling of church finances and 
the true principle of revival work. The Rev. J. K. Browne, 
of Turkey, spoke on the aspects of the Turkish question 
and its probable solution, and Dr, R. R. Meredith, of Brook- 
lyn on *t Divine Anointing.” 


.... It will be remembered that some time ago an account 
was given of the baptism of a Hungarian woman, in this 
city, in consequence of the refusal of two Catholic priests 
toconduct the funeral service for her husband. Since that 
time she has been asked to re-enter the Roman Catholic 
Church, and on her firm refusal has been persistently per- 
secuted. Almost daily she receives vulgar and threaten- 
ing letters and cards from unknown people. A little time 
since a man threw a brick through a side door into the 
office where she was writing, striking her on ber head, and 
inflicting a severe wound. Another called on her and asked 
for the address of a subscriber. On receiving it he drew 4 
sharp knife across her right hand, inflicting a serious and 
dangerous wound. Altogether thre stories resemble those 
of the Middle Ages. The woman cannot speak English, 
and there is no Protestant Hungarian minister or Protes- 
tant Hungarian church in the city where ber language 18 
spoken. Recently a Hungarian minister from Cleveland 
administered the Lord’s Supper in the chapel, and since 
then the persecutions have broken out in a most violent 
form. The matter has been put in the bands of the police, 
who have promised Mrs. Erdelyi proper protection. Cet- 
tain persons have promised that the persecutions would 
cease upon certain conditions, which, however, she cannot 
accept. 


....Last week the annual Yearly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends held services in commemoration of the bi-cen- 
tennial of the Meeting. The convention was rendered spe 
cially noteworthy because, for the first time since the great 
schism of 1827, the Hicksite and Orthodox Quakers united 
in acommon meeting. The celebration was held at Flush- 
ing, and nearly 1,500 people gathered. It had been inten 
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to hold the services in the old Friends’ meetinghouse, but 

on account of the large number present it was held in the 

town hall. The center of attraction was naturally the old 
Bowne House, the home of old John Bowne, which has re- 
mained unaltered since the time when he opened his doors 
to the outlawed Quakers, and suffered in consequence for 
his hospitality banishment to Holland, from which coun- 
try he soon returned with an order for the future tolerance 
of the persecuted people. The present occupants are de- 
scendants of John Bowne, and in anticipation of this cele- 
bration have made special effort to arrange and label the 
innumerable relics and mementos. Among the latter are 
the couch and chair used hy George Fox, and directly over 
them hangs a portrait of the great Quaker. The bedroom 
in which he slept was also arranged as when he occupied it. 
The exercises in the hall included an historical address by 
James Wood, addresses by Mrs. Marianna W. Chapman, on 
“The Position of Women in the Society of Friends,” and 
Aaron M. Powell, on ‘*‘ What Friends have Done for the 
World.”’ Mrs. Mary 8. Kimber closed the exercises with 
the recital of a poem, entitled “*‘ The Old Bowne House.” 
After the break-up of the meeting in the hall there was a 
general gathering of the visitors in the house to view the 
relics and mementos, They also visited the old meeting- 
house where the services were so long held. The gathering 
of these two branches does not betoken any change of be- 
lief, but was simply a mark of courteous recognition of 
their united history. 








Alissions. 
OPEN DOORS IN VAN. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE C, RAYNOLDS, M.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


IN these days, when there are so many thingsin the 
state of the country to cause anxiety, and naturally inter- 
fere with Gospel work, you will, Lam sure, be glad to learn 
that here in Van a wide door is opened for the preaching 
of the Word. It has always been a peculiarity of our Van 
congregations that they are largely made up of non-Prot- 
estants. The line between Protestants and non-Protes- 
tants has never been closely drawn, and the Protestants 
have never been set off as a séparate political community. 
The prejudice against our work, at first very strong, has 
been gradually breaking down, through the influence of 
medical work, and in other ways, and nowa quite general 
persuasion prevails that our preaching is true, and that we 
are the real friends of the Armenians. The Government 
has not permitted us to erect the chapel we so much need, 
and we are still obliged to use our school building for 
chapel purposes. The main room became too small some 
years ayo, and we opened a door into one recitation room. 
This winter we again found ourselves crowded, and opened 
another room. ‘The very next Sunday it was filled ; and 
many went away, unable to find even standing room. Last 
Sunday we made the whole space available for men, by 
having a separate meeting for the women at the girls’ 
school, and again every inch of room was filled. About 
550 men and 50 women listened to the truth on our premi- 
ses, while the city chapel has about 100 attendents besides. 
These congregations are respectful and attentive, evident- 
ly coming because they find a need of their natures here 
ministered to. We pray earnestly for grace so to use the 
opportunities placed in our hands, as tobring the Wordof 
God home with power to many hearts, 

VAN, TURKEY. 
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OUTBREAK AT CHENTU. 


A TELEGRAM received June 3d at the rooms of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
city from Chentu, China, states that the mission property 
has been destroyed, but that all lives are safe. Chentu is a 
large city, the capital of the Province of Sz’chuen, and is 
occupied by the Methodist Societies of the United States 
and Canada, and also by the Church Missionary Society 
and China Inland Mission of England. Just what the 
message includes it is impossible to say ; but in all proba- 
bility there has been an outbreak similar to that which 
occurred some years since at Chung King, in the same 
province. In this connection it will be interesting to note 
the following, received recently from the Rev. H. Olin 
Cady, u missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Chentu: 


“This part of China seems almost as much unaffected by the 
present war with Japan as tho it was not a part of the Chinese 
Empire. Very little is known of the real state of the conflict; 
Some contributions have been made by officials in the province 
to the expenses of the war, but up to date no new taxes have 
been laid on the people. Just recently one thonsand of the 
Manchu garrison and one regiment of horse and two of foot 
from the Chinese have been ordered from Chentu to the seat of 
war. These are of the first to go from this Province of Sz’chuen, 
the largest, most prosperous and populous of the Empire. The 
outlook among the various missions laboring in this province 
is bright ; every mission and every district believe that it has 
reason to expect the best year in the history of the work in 
S2’chuen ; in fact, some missions have already made more gains 
than in any complete year, and all agencies are in a prosperous 
Condition, chapels, schools, hospitals fuller than ever before; 
but more men and means are needed. The native Christians are 
doing more ; inthe Methodist Episcopal mission a new day school 
man been opened by the natives some miles from Chungking, and 

Sunday services maintained by them; in other places 
they have opened schools with a small grant in aid, and in one 
Place have built, unaided, a building to serve asa place for school 
and chapel. 

“Some dis 


is trict magistrates have put out proclamations for- 
bidding 


a the selling of land to the Catholics; what effect this 
— have on hew Protestant enterprises remains to be seen. Our 
Ust is in the Lord and the watchword is, ‘ Forward.’” 
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goes English Baptist Missionary Society presented at 
je recent May meeting in London its one hundred and 
rd annual report. Total receipts were $300,000, an in- 
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crease on last year of about $16,000. The total expenditure 
was $343,750. This left a debt, including that of last year, 
of $114,300. The unappropriated balance of the Centenary 
Fund, about $80,000, was applied to reduction of this sum. 
It will be almost removed by the accruing of certain lega- 
cies. Successful efforts are being made to raise the per- 
manent income of the Society by $45,000. The Woman’s 
Missionary Society, called the Zenana Mission, has been 
made an auxiliary of the Society. The fcrmation of a 
group of affiliated societies in Australia, Tasmania and 
New Zealand, called ‘‘ Colonial Societies,’’ was reported. 
There are 77 missionaries in India working in Bengal, 
Orissa and the Northwest, occupying 178 stations, and as- 
sisted by 108 native evangelists. In Ceylon there are 4 
missionaries assisted by 24 native evangelists, occupying 
99 stations, placed in the Colombo, Kandy and Ratnapura 
districts. In China there are 21 missionaries and 53 native 
evangelists, sustaining 198 stations in Shantung, Shensi 
and Shansi. In Palestine there is one missionary at Nab- 
las. In Africa there are 27 missionaries on the banks 
of the Upper and Lower Congo. In the West Indies there 
are six missionaries assisted by 136 native evangelists. In 

Jurope there is a missionary at Morlaix, Brittany, with 
three evangelists ; there are in Italy six missionaries with 
fourteen evangelists, distributed over northern, central 
and southern Italy. In India there are training institutions 
at Serampore, Cuttack and Delhi; there are also element- 
ary day schools, taught by 221 native teachers, and attended 
by 6,115 children ; there 313 Suuday-schools, attended by 
5,313 scholars, anda male and female orphanage at Cuttack ; 
work is done at Calcutta and Dacca among the English- 
speaking Hindu students: medical missionary work is not 
neglected. Translation and literary work have been 
pressed during the year, and the presses at Calcutta and 
Cuttack have been constantly busy. In China the Chris- 
tian literature work has been very successful, and the 
opening of the Gotch-Robinson College at Tsing Chu-Fu 
has given a stimulus to the educational work. At the hos- 
pital at Tsing Chu-Fu there have been 355 indoor patients, 


and in the external department 14,213. In the smaller in- 
stitution at Chouping there were 86 indoor patients 
and 6,560 outdoor cases, On the Congo the Hannah Wade 
printing press has been busy at Lukolela, and the mission 
steamers, the ** Peace’ and the “Goodwill” have made 
many cruises. he total receipts of the Zenana Mission 
were more than $45,000. 








Diblical Uesearch. 


THE claim that primitive Israel, like all other nations, 
passed through the stages of fetichism and totemism, as 
this is taught by representatives of a leading school in the 
department of comparative religion, on the basis largely 
of the researches of Wellhausen and of Robertson Smith, is 
made a point of prominence in the now famous and certain- 
ly representative discussion by Meinhold on the historical, 
or rather, non-historical, character of the Old Testament 
records of the patriarchs. (Cf. his ‘* Wider den Kletnglaub- 
en,” Part I.) The argument is, in substance, this: The 
cultus of stones, trees and water appears from such pas- 
sages as Gen. 28: 10, syqy.; Josh. 4; Judy. 18. 20; 1 Kings 1: 
9; Gen. 33: 20; 12: 7; Judg. 9: 37; Josh. 24:26; 1 Sam. 14: 
2; 22:6; 31:18, sqq. Cf., also, Num. 5; 11-31; Ex. 82: 20; 
Neh. 2:13. If such was done in the case of stones, water 
and trees, can we be surprised that divine life was ascribed 
to animals? Just as tothe Arab the camel is a sacred an- 
imal, thus, too, the nomadic Hebrew looked upon his chief 
animals, the cow and the steer; and especially in the shape 
of a steer did old Israel worship its God. This old system 
had nothing at all todo with the Egyptian steer cultus; and 
Jeroboam I set it up as an opposition worship to the temple 
worship of Solomon in Jerusalem (1 Kings 12: 29). And for 
this reason it is not at all surprising to hear that Jehovah 
at times is called the abir Jacob (i. ¢., the steer of Jacob), 
Gen. 49: 24; Is. 49: 26; 60: 16; Ps. 132: 2, 5), or the abir 
Israel (the steer of Israel), Is. 1: 24, an expression which in- 
deed became to be regarded as offensive, and was inter- 
preted later on as abbtr (i. ¢., the mighty one). ‘Tben, too, 
the worship of the brazen serpent, not done away with 
until the period of Hezekiah, belongs to this kind of wor- 
ship (2 Kings, 18: 4). The importance of Moses, who must 
be acknowledged as an historical person, consists in this, 
that he led Israel, whose ancestors had at Mt. Sinai been 
worshiping Jehovah as a God of thunder (cf, Arab. havija), 
out of Egypt. With the exception of Christ, he was the 
greatest religious leader in the history of the world. His 
conception of Jahveh contained all the elements of great- 
ness. He gives tothe popular conception of Jehovah some 
spiritual and ethical traits which after this became deeply 
significant and influential. In the mind and soul of Moses 
are found some of the rays of the true knowledge of God ; 
but how he secured these will ever remain, as is the case 
with all great things in religion, an enigma, 


....On account of its great importance for the history 
_of the New Testament canon, the Apology of Aristides 
continues to attract considerable attention. The latest 
contribution, and this, too, one of the most valuable, on 
this problem, is the researches of Professor Seeberg, of 
Erlangen, published in the latest volume (No. 5) of Zahn’s 
* Forschungen” (pp. 159-414). In the work of reconstruct- 
ing the text he considers the Syriac text (S) discovered by 
Rendel Harris in the Mt. Sinai cloister, the Greek text 
(G), discovered by Armitage Robinson in the Barlaam and 
Joasaph romance; and the Armenian fragment (A) pub- 
lished in 1878 by the Mechitarites and translated afterward 
from a different manuscript by Conybeare, Robinson, Har- 
nack and others, have declared G to be the best text of the 
group, and historically the most reliable. Seeberg, at least 
relatively, makes an entirely new departure by showing 
that to S must be credited this distinction. He shows, 
among other things, that the alteration in the original 
text was already made by G, and is not the work of S. 
The most surprising result of Seeberg’s studies is, how- 
ever, the demonstration that the Aristides Apology makes 
extensive use of New Testament and other early Christian 
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literary sources. Among the interesting items ap- 
pears also in the combination made already by this writer 
of Acts 15: 19, 20; the text read was: * dca ol SéAovew abroi¢ 
yiveodat érépw ov rowict,” The Pastoral Epistles, too, have 
largely influenced the thought and expression of the Apol- 
ogy ; and the same can be said for the Gospel of John. Of 
the extra-canonical literature of the earliest period, it is 
only possible that ‘I Clemens” was used, and very proba- 
ble that the “Shepherd of Hermas”’ was known to the 
writer. The evidence for the use of the ‘‘ Didache”’ is still 
stronger. The dependence of the author on the Kerygma 
Petri appears throughout, as also upon the Apology, pre- 
served in Syriac under the name of Melitos. Seeberg con- 
cludes that the Apology of Aristides was presented to 
Antoninus Pius, and was written about 140, 


---.Our readers will remember the hymn to Apollo, 
unearthed a year or more ago at Delphi, and published 
first in America in these columns. The leader of the 
French school, now engaged in the excavation at Delphi, 
Dr. Howmolle, reports the discovery of a second hymn of 
this kind, also accompanied with music marks, consisting 
of twenty-eight lines, and almost throughout capable of 
being read. Prof. Henri Weil, of Paris, has examined the 
find closely and restored the fragmentary readings, The 
hymn is pronounced to be of rare poetic worth, and was 
found on a marble tablet 0.80 meters high, by 0.61 meters 
wide. Its contents commemorate the coming of the god to 
Delphi, and his victory over the dragon, and closes with a 
petition for Greece and the Romans. Besides the bymn 
there were found also marble fragments with music marks 
containing the famous war song of the Greeks, the Pean. 
But, unfortunately, the fragments are in such a condition 
that a large portion of the hymn can be no longer be made 
out. Professors Reinach and Weil are at work deciphering 
these fragments and trying to restore and reconstruct the 
hymn. 








Che Sunday-Schoot. 
LESSON FOR JUNE 161fH. 


PETER AND THE RISEN LORD.—Joun 21: 4-17. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘“ Lord thou knowest all things; thou 

knowest that I love thee.”—Jobhn 21 : 17. 

Notes —** When day was now breaking.”’—Better than 

the Old Version.——*“ Disciples knew not that it was 
Jesus.”’—Perhaps because it was too dark.——“ Chil- 
dren.”’—A kind!y term applied to them as young men. 
——"' Cast the net on the right side.’—A pparently super- 
natural knowledge.——" Whom Jesus loved.’—Jobn, 
who told the story now in his old age.———“ Girt his coat.” 
—Such a blouse as fishermen would wear at work. The 
Greek word is found only here in the Bible. ——-—‘‘ He was 
naked.”’—Not necessarily wholly so, but with only a scant 
garment, as one could wear while in the water.———"* Two 
hundred cubits.’—Three hundred feet.——“ Fire of 
coals,” ** fish,” “ bread.”—Jesus had made the fire, pro- 
vided the bread they would need and a relish of fish. The 
word for ‘‘ fish ” differs from that used for the fish they had 
caught, and designates such a relish. They were to bring 
the other fish for food, —‘* Simon Peter, therefore, went 
up.’’—He appears to have been the leader, and very proba- 
bly owned the boat. ———"‘Full of great fishes.’’—The num- 
ber is not remarkable for small fishes, but was for great 
fishes, which might weigh as much as five 
pounds. There are many sorts of fishes in that 
lake.——"' None . . . durst inquire.”’———They felt 
afraid of one who was so supernatural as to bave risen 
from the dead. “Simon, son of John.’—Jesus does 
not use the name Peter which he had given him, but bis old 
name Simon,as if not fully trusting him. The best authori- 
ties say ‘“‘John’”’ for “Jona.” ‘The names are different, 
the one being for Johanan, and the other for Jonah; but 
they may have been used indifferently. ** Lovest thou 
me more than these ?”’—Than these other disciples. Hehad 
just before denied his Lord, as if he loved him less, altho, as 
their leader, he should have loved him more. He felt as if 
he had lost his position as ope of them, and Jesus by these 
questions and answers reinstated him. Peter does not say 
he loves more than they, but simply asserts his affection. 
The Greek word for love io the two first questions means 
a devoted, reverential affection, and in Peter’s answers the 
other word used denotes rather a personal love. Inthe 
last question our Lord uses Peter’s own word. ———“ Feed 
my lambs,’’—The lambs left at home, which requires less 
courage and responsibility than to feed the sheep on thé 
mountains where there is danger. “Feed my sheep.” 
—The second and third time our Lord bids him feed the 
sheep in any post of danger and responsibility, thus fully 
restoring him to his rights. 

Instruction.—We see that it was the disciple that Jesus 
loved that was the first to recognize him. A person whois 
intimate with Jesus, who loves him and whom he loves, 
will be quick to recognize him and his children. There 
will be a sort of intuition of the soul, which is not intellec- 
tual but spiritual. 

Peter, who threw himself into the sea, did not love Jesus 
any more than John did, who stayed in the boat and at- 
tended to the necessary work, But such impulsive love as 
Peter’s may be very beautiful and admirable, Steady love 
is best. 

Jesus had got the meal ready for them; the fire, the 
bread, and the salt or smoked fish for a relish to be eaten 
with the more solid food. He is a good provider. 

Here he provided not only what was absolutely neces- 
sary, but the relish, the sauce also. He allows us not the 
mere necessary toil and sustenance, but the pleasures of 
life. He makes things beautiful as well as useful. 

We need to observe the occasion for our Lord’s asking 
the question three times of Peter. He had been leader of 
the twelve, but he had apostatized, had denied that he 
was one of them, or that he knew Jesus, It was needful 
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that our Lord should himself reinstate him so that there 
woul be no question as to his rights as a chief Apostle. 

Vhere are three questions and answers. First he asks if 
he who had before suid that tho all should forsake him yet 
wou not he, but who had proved the boast false, yet be- 
lieved that he bad a deeper regard for Christ than the rest. 
He replies that he has a personal affection. Then Jesus 
bids him take the bumbler task of feeding the lambs, 
Again he asks if Peter had a deep regard for him, but he 
did not say, ‘‘more than these.’”’ Again Peter said that the 
Master himself knew he had a personal affection for him, 
the words for love being different in both cases in the ques- 
tion and the answer, This time Jesus bids him feed his 
sheep so reinstating him iu fullservice, Perhaps it should 
be “little sheep” here, as authorities differ as to the read- 
ing. Again Jesus asks the question, but takes up Peter’s 
word for love, and asks if be really nas this personal affec- 
tion. Again Peter declares that he has, and Jesus again 
bids him feed the sheep. The test was complete. 

The best work Jesus could give bis chief disciples was to 
feed lambs and sheep. So we call a minister a shepherd, a 
pastor. We should all be trying our hands at feeding 
lambs or sheep. 


Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 


BERRY, FreD, accepts call to the First ch., Batavia, II. 

CASSIDY, G. W., resigns at Fort Scott, Kan., and goes to the 
Rochester Theo. Sem. 

ERWIN, C. C., closes a pastorate at Dresden, O., to be exclusive- 
ly the pastor of ch. at Coshocton, O. 

FITZWILLIAM, C. H., called to Fifth Ave. ch., Shamokin, 
Penn, 

HAYDEN, M., Philadelphia ch., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

HOWELL, A. F., Russell, la., resigns. 

LAWLESS, J. L., becomes pastor Patee Park ch., Mo. 

LUDLAM, R. I., Woodbine, la., resigns. 

PORTER, 8. J., Morehead City, accepts call to First ch., New- 
bern, N.C 

ROCHO, V.C., becomes pastor of the First Church at Council 
Blaffs, Ia. 

ROWE, G. E., Brainerd, Minn., resigns. 

SHEARER, L. L., becomes pastor Great Falls, Ore. 

SLAUGHTER, H. A., Warrensburg, Mo., resigns. 

TAYLOR, G. W., Ada, Kan., resigns. 

WHEELER, N. J., closes his pastorate Tarrytown, N.Y. 

WOOD, W.4.., becomes pastor Rockford, Wash. 

CONGKEGATIONAL. 

ALLEN, Frank H., Atchison, Kan., accepts call to Albuquerque, 

N. M. 


BALLOU, Henry L., Hartford Sem., accepts call to Chester, 
ve. 


COATE, Ropert M., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Ortonville, 
Minn. 

DAVY, Forest E., Benzonia, accepts call to become business 
manager ot lymouth Institute, Detroit, Mich. 

FELLOWS, C. B., accepts call to New Brighton, Minn. 

HASTINGS, ALLEN, Plymouth ch., St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 

JACKSON, Jos. 5., Montgomery, Ala., resigns; to take effect 
October Ist. 

KAIN, Patrick J., Pittston, Penn., accepts call to Reformed 
ch., Philadeiphia, Penn. 

KENNISTON, Ww. B., Percy, Me., resigns. 

LEWIS. Jas. M., People’s ch., Indianapolis, Ind., accepts call to 
Sandwich, Ii. 

MAKSH, Henry, Edmore, Mich., resigns. 

McGOWN, Kicu. H., Northwood Center, 
Mcindves Falls, Vt 

McLAUGLIN, D. 'T. D., died Litchfield, Conn., May 26th, aged 83 

McLEAN, Jno. K., formerly of First Ch., Oakland, accepts call 
to Plymouth Ave. ch, San Francisco, Cal., in connection with 
the presidency of Pacitic Sem, 

MANN, Ws. G., Pueblo, Col., accepts call to Warren ch., West- 
brook, Me. 

RICHARD, W. J., late of Dowlas, Wales, accepts call to Welsh 
ch., Waterville, N.Y. 

RUDDOCK, Epwakp N., 
SIgDS. 

SAWYER, 8S. Stowe, Milwaukee, Wis., resigns. 

SCUDDER, Doremus, Kast ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to 
First ch., Wobuin, Mass. 

SHEARMAN, Tuos. G., Jr., accepts call to Paterson, N. J. 

SHERRILL, DANA, Mazon, IIL, resigns. 

SMITH, Epwin B., ord. May 21st, Westmoreland, Kan. 

SMITH, Epwin R., Temple, Me., resigns. 

SPEER, SARAHB J., asst. pastor in South ch., Bridge a, Conn., 
accepts call to engage in special work in Albany, N. Y. 

SWENGEL, A. WILMER, Riceville, Penn., accepts call to Twins- 
burg, O. 

TEMPLE, Wm. H.G., Phillips ch., 8. Boston, Mass., accepts call 
to Plymouth ch., Seattle, Wash. 

THOMPSON, JNo. K., Warren, Vt., resigns. 

TINGLE, Gro. W., Oneida, Kan., resigns. 

TURNER, Jno. M., Castana, Ia., resigns. 

TURNER, Leonanp A., Chicago Sem., called to Kilpatrick, Neb. 

UPTON, R. P., Fertile, accepts call to Audubon and Lake Park, 
Minn. 

YATES, H. CLay, Cumb, Pres., Vincennes, called to South ch., 
Fort Wayne, ind. 


N. H., accepts call to 


Burtrum and Grey Eagle, Minn., re- 


LUTHERAN. 
DOLBEER, W. H., Perryville, accepts call to Lucas, O. 
FRANUZ, LUTHER, Gettysburg Sem., accepts call to Burling- 
ton, la. 
SANDERS, Cu. F., Gettysburg Sem., accepts call to Avonmore, 
Penn. 
SEABROOK, W. L., Abilene, Kan., accepts call to Winches- 
ter, Va. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


BARTLETT, James A., Pemberville, called to Celina, O. 

COLTON, W.S., inst. recently, Green Spring, O. 

DICKSON, Ropert, D.D., Carpenteria, Cal., died May 8th. 

HAYDEN, P. L., inst. May léth, Ke arney, Neb. 

LOW RE ¥,Joun, Hackettstown, N. J.; died May 22d, aged 57. 

MAYNE, J. C., inst. May 2ist, Iberia, O. 

PATTENGILL, JuLIUSS., Walton, N. Y., died May 22d, aged 85. 

SHEDD, F. H., inst. May 9th, Third ch., Sioux City, La. 

SMITH, A.N., accepts call to Bessemer, Mich. 

STRONG, Apptson K., D.D., died Port Deposit, Md., aged 73, 

WYLLIE, James T., inst. recently, Shenandoah, Ia. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

DAVIES, Owen J., accepts rectorship of Grace ch., Haddonfield, 

ave . 


GILREATH, G. VALERIE, resigns the assistantshi y 
ch. Raleigh, NG. antship of Christ 


mown, D. T., accepts rectorship of St. John’s ch., Monticello, 


SMITH, Everett P., ord. Ascension Day, New York. 
THORN, Wx. B., accepts rectorship Menomonie, Wis, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us asan equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


PROFESSOR MCMASTER’S NEW VOLUME.” 


TuE period of ten years, beginning with the distressful 
autumn of 1811, which is treated in this volume, is one 
whese political history offers little aliment to the self- 
love of the American reader. To the patriotic historian, 
forced to dwell upon unpleasant truths, the task is hard 
and dry. Hence, it is no discredit to Professor McMaster 
that his narrative lacks fireand interest. It is impossible 
to write with much enthusiasm of a period which pre- 
sents so little to excite admiration and so much to cause 
regret—sometimes even shame—as that portion of 
American history included in the years from 1811 to 1821, 
relating to most matters of both foreign affairs and in- 
ternal administration, 

As far as may be, Professor McMaster seems to have 
dealt impartially between the two great parties which 
at that time so unequally divided the voting population, 
If, on the one hand, he has not conceded all the credit 
due to the party of the Federalists, then rapidly expir- 
ing, more from the prejudices of its leaders than from 
defective political principles, or from the superior virtues 
of its opponents ; neither has he hidden nor disguised the 
most glaring faults of the party of Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocracy, then called Republican. In those days the par- 
ties abused each other roundly, and each no doubt told 
both truths or falsehoods in their mutual accusations. 
The Federalists, embracing the most cultivated portion 
of the population, could see nothing but imminent 
danger in unrestricted suffrage ; and the Republicans re- 
torted by calling the Federalists ‘ aristocrats” and 
‘*hirelings of Kugland,” As the latter was the defeated 
party, these accusations are even yet repeated against it, 
nearly as often as it is remembered, There might have 
been some small foundation for the first, but there was 
none at all for the last. Tho the last war with Great 
Britain was distasteful w the Federalists, it was not be- 
cause of any symp ithy with Kugland in its unjust de- 
mands, or the smallest desire to return to the yoke which 
many among them had done so much to break ; but 
paruly from prudential reasons afterward but too well 
justified, and a profoundly rooted dislike to the exist- 
ing French Government. This distinction Professor 
McMaster has not rendered sulticieatly plain to those of 
his readers who are not already familiar with the opinions 
of the leading Federalists as exhibited in their private 
correspondence as well as in their more public utter- 
ances. That the party of the Federalists was blinded by 
its prejudices to much that was good, wise and politic in 
the views of its Opponents will not be claimed by any 
present historian ; but neither can it be maintained that 
upon many of the public questions of the day its views 
were not wiser than those of the dominant majority, 
whose prejudices were not less strong and unreasonable 
than ‘their own, 

From the first step to the last of the “ last war with 
Great Britain,” commonly called the ‘* War of 1812,” 
almost all of our few successes seem to have been the 
result of happy accident rather than of well laid plans ; 
und that we were not worse losers in the end was rather 
due to England’s exhaustion from her long European 
wars than to any constraint which our Government was 
able to exercise. We had made noctfective preparations 
for our defense, and we attempted attack with forces 
ludicrously inadequate, totally undisciplined, and, for the 
most part, inefliciently oflicered. We made war for cer- 
tain specified causes, and then agreed upon a treaty of 
peace, in which they were not even menuoned, 

It is difficult Lo agree with Professor McMaster that this 
silence in regard to the alleged Causes of the war ‘* was 
not dishonorable,” because, tho our plenipotentiaries ‘did 
indeed, fail to extort from Great Britain damages for the 
spoliation inflicted on our commerce,” and * did, in- 
deed, fail to make good our claims to the islands in the 
Bay of Fundy, and to a natural right to fish in British 
waters; . . . it must also be remembered that Great 
Britain failed to extort from them any admission of her 
right to search our ships and to impress our seamen, or 
to lay paper blockades on the coasts of Europe”; for 
nothing is plainer than that, had our land forces been 
handled with one-half the efliciency that characterized 
our little navy, we might easily—in the exhausted condi- 
tion in which her costly victories over Napoleon had left 
Great Britain—have been in a position to cause our every 
claim to be distinctly conceded, It is true that from this 


time the rights of search and of paper blockades, were ~ 


allowed to drop; but no credit for this is due to the loud- 
voiced, puny-armed Administration at Washington, 
With the exception of the battles of Lundy’s Lane, and 
of the post-treaty victory of New Orleans, the only 
satisfactory actions of this war were thoseof our plucky 
little navy, which arm of the service had been from the 
beginning of Jetferson’s first term the subject of neglect, 
and object of administrative ill-will, This point Pro- 
fessor McMaster justly makes clear, and only in describ- 
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ing our naval victories does his pen seem to take pleas” 
ure in its task. 

This period was one of immenre importance in the devel- 
opment of our country, but then, and for many yearg 
thereafter, this development was more io material than 
in other matters. Already immigration had become 
so considerable as to alarm the more conservative ele- 
ment of our population, while in spite of slow and 
difficult transportation the westward tide of immigra- 
tion, bearing away from the Eastern States so important. 
a part of their native population, had excited grave appre- 
hensions on the part of some of the clearest heads in the 
Union. 

This westward flowing tide of emigration has been, in 
the main, beneficent ; and we take what comfort we 
may in the thought that we have not harmed the red 
man as much as we might have done. But even in these 
pages, where there is evidently no disposition to enlarge 
upon the defects of our dealings with the aborigines, we 
find abundant cause for shame. The selfish policy of 
pushing the Indian further and further away from the 
influences of civilization resulted in some of the most 
cruel and mischievous deeds which have disgraced our 
history ; and one can but wonder that Andrew Jackson, 
who was responsible for some of the worst of them, 
should ever have become the ideal of so large a portion 
of the American people. 

Leaving aside matters of government and finance there 
was much, even in this period of our history, toshow that 
in spite of all backward turns and windings the main 
flow of the stream of events was toward better things, 
This was especially shown in astrong and general growth 
of moral and religious feeling in the best classes of the 
people. The rapid increase in our population, already 
unprecedented in history, had rendered both burdensome 
and ineffective many of the provisions of the old English 
system of common law which had been accepted by the 
colonists as wise and sufficient. So many offenses were 
punishable by death—in Virginia there were thirty—and 
so many more by imprisonment for long terms, that the 
laws either became inoperative from excessive severity, 
or the cruelties entailed by their execution became in 
themselves crimes and the progenitors of crimes, To 
this partof our history Professor McMaster has devoted 
some of the best portions of this volume, bringing within 
small compass a most important and too little understood 
phase in the endless struggle between good and evil, 
a phase which exists everywhere, but is nowhere more 
active and visible than in our own land, 

The early part of the present century in our Union was 
in some respects more truly revolutionary than the Revo- 
lution itself, for in it began nearly all the great efforts 
for moral reform which have distinguished the nineteenth 
century. When one looks at the prevalence of evil to-day 
only, one may be pardoned for a feeling of discourage- 
ment in view of the immensity of the reformer’s task ; 
but when one regards the state of things in our principai 
cities not a hundred years ago, it must be a dolorous na- 
ture which cannot find food for hope in the advances al- 
ready made, Crime or pauperis then prevailed to a 
truly appalling extent, and among the causes which led 
to it at least one of importance has been extinguished. 
This was the wretched law which enabled the spiteful 
creditor to imprison the body of his debtor, whether man 
or woman, for ‘ even the smallest debt which it was pos- 
sible to contract, tho it were but a cent in value,” and 
keep him there until the debt was paid. 

“ Once behind the prison walls the prisoners were con- 
signed toa fate harder than that which awaited the worst 
criminal. Murderers and thieves, forgers and counterfeit- 
ers, were fed, clothed and cared for at the expense of the 
State; but for the unhappy man whose sole offense was his 
inability to pay a trifling debt, no such provision was made. 
The food he ate, the shreds that covered him, the medicine 
he took—nay, the very rags that were wrapped about his 
sores—were provided, if provided at all, by his friends, by 
the public, or by some Humane Society.” 

From documents presented to the Senate of New York 
in 1817 it appears that during 1816 almost two thousand 
debtors were imprisoned in New York City alone, and 
that ‘‘ upwards of six hundred were in the prison or on 
its limits.” Of these eleven hundred and twenty-nine 
were imprisoned for debts under fifty dollars, and of 
these again seven hundred and twenty-nine owed less 
than twenty-five dollars each; ‘‘ and every one of them 
would have been starved to death but for the kindness of 
the Humane Society.” 

To New York State belongs the credit of le: —_— the 
way in the direction of abolishing the unreasonable laws 
which made it impossible for the most willing of poor 
debtors to earn money to pay his creditors, by forbidding 
imprisonment for debts of a less amount than twenty- 
five dollars. This was the entering wedge of a reform 
the greatness of which we now can hardly appreciate. 
Mr. McMaster truly says that ‘nothing done by the 
States since they provided for the gradual and complete 
abolition of slavery, did so much to alleviate human suf- 
fering, unjustly and often maliciously inflicted, as the 
abolition of imprisonment for petty debts.” 

Even intemperance, that greatest source of pauperism 
and all crimes, was more rife in those days than in ours, 
bad as it is now. There were then practically almost n0 
restraints upon the sale of intoxicating liquors. The 
smallest child was allowed to purchase any desi 
amount of the vilest rum, from ‘ one cent’s worth” Up 
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ward, and drunkenness was hardly considered disgrace- 
ful, even in the highest classes. 

Deplorable as are the customs of our own time, we can 
but see with joy that the great temperance movement of 
the early years of this century has borne noble fruit. To 
the grandeur of this movement Professor McMaster has 
not paid the attention it deserves. Some of us can re- 
member the tales of those who took a part in it, and who 
suffered no small losses as well as much contumely in con- 


. sequence of their course. For several years it was fre- 


quently impossibie for employers who took a decided stand 
against intemperance to procure men to till their fields, 
or serve in any business requiring the lower grades of 
labor, 80 deeply rooted was the custom of providing to 
all such their daily rations of rum, To the honor of 
human nature is it that the cases were not few in which 
the large landowners and other proprietors sacrificed 
much of their fortunes rather than to yield to the de- 
mand of the laborers for their accustomed rations 
of intoxicants. Even the offer of double wages to be 
paid in first-class food and clothing of their own choos- 
ing at lowest cash prices, were not accepted in lieu of 
the old low wages and accompanying rations of New 
England rum, In the mean time many of these proprie- 
tors were suffering their property to lie idle, for want of 
labor, while they were devoting their own time and efforts 
to carrying on an aggressive educational campaign by 
means of public speeches and printed matter freely dis- 
tributed. They finally succeeded in creating a public 
opinion in favor of total abstinence, which, in spite of 
all difficulties and some seeming retrogressions, is still 
growing in strength. , 

About the same time and starting from the same root 
of divinely implanted love for humanity, the Bible and 
foreign mission societies came into being, while the 
domestic missions were extended with gratifying results. 
This portion of Professor McMaster’s work is too brief 
for the importance of the subject. In a history profess- 
ing to record chiefly the moral and social growth of a 
great’ people, the history of the grand moral uprising 
which led to the reformation of the laws regarding 
prisons and punishments, the banishment of the lot- 
tery evil, the growth of temperance feeling or practice, 
the extension and elevation of the common school sys- 
tem, and the rise and spread of the antislavery senti- 
ment, deserves more attention than can be given in the 
hardly seventy-five pages allotted to it. 
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ARNOLT’S ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY.* 





Every lover of Assyriology hails with delight any new 
tool for the more ready prosecution of his work. One of 
the chief hindrances to acquiring a rapid and compreben- 
sive knowledge of the cuneiform language has been, up to 
the present time, the lack of a lexicon which would cover 
the entire alphabet. Each student and scholar who has 
kept in the sight of the procession has had to compile his 
own vocabulary, which in most cases has become a pon- 
derous volume, or, in the case of cards, several thousand in 
number. The first attempts at publishing such a diction- 
ary as students of Assyrian need was made by Norris, of 
Kugland (1868-72), who was cut down by death in the 
midst of his task. The work as issued covered three parts, 
alittle more than one-half of the alphabet, and was left 
unfinished, It has small value to-day except as a histor- 
ical landmark. Fifteen years passed and Prof. ° Fried. 
Delitzsch (then of Leipzig) began to publish his (long- 
before-announced) “ Assyrisches Worterbuch.” Eight years 
have passed, three parts have appeared covering less than 
oue-half of the vocabulary of the first letter. Within the 
last year he has begun the publication of an ‘“‘Assyrisches 
Handwirterbuch.” Two parts have already appeared cov- 
ering pearly one-half of the alphabet. Simultaneously 
with this work, Dr. Muss-Arnolt, of the University of Chi- 
cago, was carrying through the press in the same city (he 
and Delitzsch being each ignorant of the other’s scheme) 
the first parts of his Dictionary. 

This work is the consummation of a plan announced by 
the Semitic Seminary of Johns Hopkins University in 1887. 
The work was commenced, but abandoned in 1891 on ac- 
count of the lack of financial support. The author, bow- 
ever, “in pursuance of the advice of Professor Haupt, and 
onthe principles laid down by him, has determined to bring 
out the work independently.’ Special mention is made in 
the Preface of Prof. Emil G. Hirsch, the author’s colleague 
in the University of Chicago, through whose munificence 
the publication of this Dictionary is now made possible. 

Part I carries the vocabulary from A to Anum, and occu- 
Pies sixty-four pages. By a judicious and comprehensive 
system of abbreviations and smaller type the author com- 
presses within the same space about twice as many words 
4s the new Delitzsch work. The words are arranged in 
alphabetical order rather than under roots ; this is confess- 
edly not scientific, tho perhaps as well for a band diction- 
ary. The words defined are all put in black-faced type, the 
Verbs in italics, and begin about two ems to the left of the 
left justified line of the column, so that the eye catches 
them instantly. Following the word, we find its definition 
in English and, within small braces, in German—e. g., 
Elippu, f. véssel, ship (schiff). The same bilingual method 
is followed in the citing of examples and giving transla- 
tions. We usually tho not always find another contribu- 
tion to the reader’s pleasure, and a help to the memory 
and interest of Semitic students, in the citation of a cog- 
nate or a related word. 

_These etymological contributions, together with the 
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citation of %special treatments of particular words in all 
the range of technical literature, form one of the most 
helpful features of the Dictionary. The test passages under 
each word are ample and well selected. At the close of the 
discussion of each primitive form we find its synonyms and 
derivatives given in smaller type. Irregular or uncommon 
forms, falling alphabetically on a particular page, are 
dropped into footnotes and briefly explained; this will 
prove to be a very helpful feature for amateurs in the lan- 
guage. 

Dr. Arnolt’s system of transliteration differs radically 
in some points from that in common use. For the rough h 
he writes 2, for tsadhe he writes c with a cedilla. Quanti- 
ties of vowels are indicated only in such cases as the author 
regards as long, and these are marked by a straight stroke 
—thus, @. These points are innovations, and have some 
advantages ; but the test of use will determine their en- 
durance. Now, it is manifestly impossible at this stage of 
rapid growth for any one Assyrian scholar to agree with 
all others in their ideas and treatment of particular words. 
Dr. Arnolt recognizes this fact, and gives each party fair 
play by citing special treatments on each side (cf. alu, on 
p. 38). Taking into consideration the fact that thisis in a 
real sense pioneer work, we have only words of commenda- 
tion for the industry and the discrimination of the author, 
and the successful publication of this Dictionary. 
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Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall’s sthetic Principles (Mac- 
millan) is an admirable presentation of a difficult subject. 
The substance of the book consists of a course of lectures 
delivered last year at Columbia College, and the style sug- 
gests the easy flow of oral utterance. In fact, the reader is 
tempted by the clearness of the exposition to slip on too 
easily, and to fail to appreciate the closeness of the argu- 
ment. The principles laid down here are in part those devel: 
oped in the author’s larger work, ‘‘ Pain, Pleasure and 
Esthetics,’”’ to which it is necessary to refer for their full 
comprehension ; but this book is adapted for those whoare 
willing to accept some doctrine upon authority. The the- 
ory of esthetics held by Mr. Marshall is in brief as follows: 
Esthetics is the science of the beautiful, and beauty is not 
something objective and absolute, for if it were the differ- 
ences of standard would be inexplicable. Beauty is, there- 
fore, subjective, and it is connected with pleasure, all 
esthetic phenomena being pleasurable, altho some pleas- 
ures are not esthetic. The difference between pleasures is 
not to be found in the impressions they make on us, but in 
our judgments concerning them. It is only when we find 
pleasures continue pleasant when we recall them and hold 
them with some permanency that we pronounce 
them esthetic, and this is the test of beauty. The 
illustrations of this theory are well chosen and per- 
suasive, but we cannot dwell upon them. Perhaps the 
most brilliant and, at the same time, profound chapter is 
that entitled ‘‘The Artist’s Standpoint,” in which the 
author applies the development theory to the explanation 
of the art instinct. This deals with the attraction of 
others to ourselves, unconsciously indeed, but none the 
less certainly, and hence we may say that the function of 
art in the development of man is social consolidation. Of 
this conception of art Mr. Marshall pertinently adds: 

“Isit not noblerthan that individualistic view which for so 
long has taught us that as observers of esthetic results the final 
end of our activities is to obtain personal delight; delight, to be 
sure, of a specially refined and so-called higher type, but per- 
sonal delight for all that.” 

Again in the chapter entitled “The Critic’s Standpoint,”’ 
Mr. Marshall, while admitting that we lose something in 
discarding the notion of an absolute standard of beauty, 
contends eloquently that the standard of relativity is more 
inspiring. It enables us 

“to look forward to an ever new and ever higher conception of 
beauty, arising as man develops toward nobility and perfection. 
As these standards are determined by subjective states, as they 
differ with human attainment and enlightenment, so evidently 
must they be determined by our character; as that develops 
toward higher worth, so will our estimate of Ideal Beauty con- 
tinue to develop, ever disclosing to our view new glories and 
bringing to us new enthusiasms; so will beauty continue to en- 
lighten our path and alleviate the burdens of life, and still re- 
main as an incentive to nobler living and higher thinking.” 
This may not convert the believers in absolute beauty, but 
it shows that the standard of relativity has no degrading 
tendency. We could continue indefinitely to point out 
suggestive passages in this little book, which contains 
within its 200 pages more wisdom than many a bulky vol- 
ume. We venture to say that few even of those familiar 
with the subject will read it without pleasure, and that 
those who desire to understand what is meant by esthetics 
will find it enlightening and stimulating. In print and 
binding the appearance of the book is worthy of its matter. 





The Narrative of Captain Coignet (Soldier of the Em- 
pire), 1776-1850, purports to come from a soldier unknown 
to fame, who discharged his duty well, and without rising 
high did rise to a captaincy from the ranks, survived all 
the chances of war, and lived on into the piping times of 
peace. This volume is edited from the original manuscript 
by Lorédan Larchey, who vouches for it as a genuine 
original, and it is translated by Mrs. M. Carey. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. $1.50.) Wesee no reason to 
question its origin, as the personal narrative of a very in- 
telligent soldier who made his way up from the ranks, 
and being gifted with a firm and vivid memory afterward 
wrote down his recollections, except that it isa kind of 
book that might easily be forged. The book has no value for 
matters of strategy or on the larger questions of diplomacy 
or campaigning, and the merit of it is that Captain Coign- 
et made no single attempt to write abont things that lay 
out of his range. Inside his range he was acapital ob- 
server, and there was much to see and write about. It is 
not all camp gossip that he gives us, tho there may be 
some. In the main it is the story of an honest soldier who 
used his eyes and was a story-teller of the first order. The 
story is not free from the brutal realism of war, but it has 
the intense interest of snapshot pictures, true and vivid as 
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far as they go. Inside of these limits he is a first-rate 
story-teller who has strange luck in seeing the thing which 
ought to be seen, tho it might not amount to much in a 
history. He was at Waterloo, holding the rank of captain, 
and has plenty of incidents to report, but nothing impor- 
tant asillustrating the combat. The interesting features 
of the book are its minor descriptions, such, for example, as 
General Dorsenne’s Sunday inspections, of which this is an 
example: 

“ This strict general would come into our rooms, and pass his 
hand along the bread-shelf overhead, and, if he found one speck 
of dust on it, four days in the guard-room for the corporal! He 
raised up our vests to see if our shirts were clean. He even ex- 
amined our feet, our finger-nails and our ears to gee if they had 
been attended to. He looked into our trunks to see that we had 
no soiled clothes in them. He even looked under the mattresses. 
We were all afraid of him. Oncea fortnight he came with the 
surgeon-major to visit us while we were in bed. We had to turn 
out in our shirts, and were forbidden to absent ourselves on these 
occasions under pain of imprisonment.” 


When the news came of the proposed divorce of the Em- 
press the army did not like it. Coignet was by this time 
in command of a squad of twenty in the grenadier guards, 
and was on duty in front of the elegant horseshoe table on 
which the honorary banquet given by the City of Paris 
was served. The Emperor entered, followed by his wife, 
and Coignet proceeds in this vivid description, which reads 
as if it had been studied from Masson’s ‘‘ Napoleon at 
Home”: 

“He seated himself at the table, and made a sign to the others 
to take their places on each side of him. When the crowned 
heads were seated, the table was cleared; every dish was taken 
up, and carried off. The carvers did their work in a side room. 
Behind each king and queen there were three footmen about a 
step from one another. There were others who held communica- 
tion with the carvers, and passed the plates, without turning 
more than halfway round to get them. When a plate came 
within reach of a sovereign, the head footman presented it to 
him, and, if the sovereign shook his head, the plate disappeared ; 
another plate was brought ‘immediately. If the head did not 
move, the footman placed the plate in front of his master. How 
well those meats were carved ! 

** Each one took his piece of bread, broke it, and bit it in the 
same manner, making no use whatever of his knife, and, after 
each mouthful, wiped his mouth with a napkin ; the napkin then 

* disappeared, and the footian slipped in another, Consequently, 
in this way, there was a pile of napkins behind each chair which 
had only been used once. 

**Not a word was spoken. Each person had a fiagon of wine 
and water, and no one poured out wine for his neighbor. They 
ate their bread, and poured out something to drink to suit 
themselves. They either accepted or refused by a shake of the 
head. No one was permitted to speak except when addressed 
by the sovereign master. That may be imposing, but it is not at 
all jolly.” 


The American Congress. A History of National Leg- 
islation and Political Events, 1774-1895. By Joseph West 
Moore. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 8vo, pp. 581, $3.50.) 
This is a useful rather than a learned work; popular 
rather than scholarly ; and not altogether easy to describe, 
as it shows a certain confusion of plan. It is not a history 
of the development of the constitutional system, but of the 
national legislation, which is not discussed in its large 
constitutional or juridical relations, but in a popular and 
almost journalistic way. Nor has the author considered 
himself under bonds to stick closely to this line, for he il- 
luminates his pages with a large amount of personal inci- 
dent, some of it very good indeed, as, for example, that re- 
lating to the eccentric John Randolph, tho he speaks of 
him with some exaggeration asa man of very great learning. 
There is also some characteristic disregard of accuracy com- 
bined with exaggeration inthe statement that the War of 
1812-’14, ended, among other reasons, because England 
found “that the American army” was ‘‘ more than a 
match for her forces.’?’ On its ground the book is a usefal 
one, and will give a general reader an aid which he could 
hardly expect from the larger histories. The great and 
perplexing questions which have come up in the public 
history of the country and become sooner or later Coagres- 
sional questions will be found presented in Mr. Moore’s 
chapters, and generally in fair and intelligent terms which 
give a connected and certainly interesting impression of 
the past politics of the country and the men engaged in 
them. Nearly one-half of the volume concerns political 
movements since the Slavery Question became a dominant 
factor in the national politics. The political events which 
followed the War and those connected with the final res- 
toration of the Seceded States and the re-establishment of 
the Union are treated in the same useful manner whici 
may be described as more than a chronicle and less than a 
political history. The work is brought down in this same 
manner to the present year 1895, and furnishes throughout 
its course an exceedingly useful summary account of the 
events, measures and Congressional transactions which 
are at this moment the subject matter of the present poli 
tics of the nation. In this point of view the volume can- 
not fail of being an extremely useful reference book to 
have at hand and to correct and refresh one’s memory. 


Tules from Scott. By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston, $1.50.) The author of these 
interesting condensations of some of the best of Scott’s ro- 
mances appears to have gotten his inspiration from Mary 
Lamb’s great success in reproducing the Tales of Shakes- 
peare. But the cases are by no means the same. It is one 
thing to extract the stories from the dramas and retell them 
for young readers, and quite another to lay hands on a great 
work like ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’ and cut down the story which carries 
the substance and power of the work. Mr. Dowden’s in- 
genious and approving Introduction does not convince us, 
and the reading of Sir Edward’s short version only con- 
firms our conviction that ten boys will read “‘ Guy Manner- 
ing” through before one could be found to get through 
this abbreviation. The ‘‘ Magician” is not in it, 
We nave noticed the first volume of The Ingenious 
Gentleman Don Quixote, of La Mancha. By Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra. Done into English by Henry Ed- 
‘ward Watts. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.00.) The 
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second of the four volumes of this elegant 


new edition, with notes original and select- 
ed, is now published. It is an edition of 
great elegance and rich in the racy lore 
which has grown up in connection with the 
romance of the good Knight of La Mancha, 

-The latest addition to the series of 
Balzac’s novels,translated by Mrs. K. P. 
Wormeley, is Lucien de Rubempré. (Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston. $1.50.) The book is 
uniform in style with the other volumes of 
this well manufactured, handsome edi- 
tion. The translation leaves little differ- 
ence to be noted between the €nglish and 
the French original. 


Heavenly Recognition, and Other Ser- 
mons. By J. L. Campbell, D.D., Pastor of 
the Lexingtosw Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York. (American Church Press, New 
York. $1.25.) We find this a very useful 
and attractive series of sermons on living 
topics, handled in a judicious and living 
way, thoughtful, effective and helpful. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Frederick A. Stokes Co, announce 
to be published iu their new ‘‘ Bijou Series ”’ 
“A Bubble,” by Mrs. L. B. Walford, to be 
followed by a series of sketches and stories 
of New York, by James L. Ford. 


..Three writers in the June North 
American review ‘“ Nordau’s Theory of 
Degeneration ’’; Mr. Kenyon Cox, the artist, 
Professor Anton Seidl, the musical leader, 
aud Mr. M. W. Hazeltine, the literary critic. 


.The American Historical Register for 
Juve, contains an article on the Capture of 
Louisbourg in 1745, with biographies of the 
leaders of the expedition and official list of 
officers, by Mr. Walter Kendall Watkins 
and others, in view of the commemorative 
monument to be unveiled at Louisbourg 
this month. 

..Messrs. Stone & Kimball announce 
for publication ‘‘The Golden Age,’ a new 
volume by Mr. Kenneth Grahame; “ When 
Valmoud came to Pontiac, the Story of a 
Lost Mapstoon ”: Mr. Gilbert Parker’s last 
story, ** The Tales from the Voshti Hills,” 
by the same author, will be continued for 
several months in the Chap- Book, 


“Abraham Lincoln. ‘Tributes from 
his Associates. Special Articles by Soldiers, 
Statesmen and Oilicers,’’ containing the 
forty-two articles that appeared in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, April 4th, 1895, with Introduc 
tion by William Hayes Ward, D.D., is 
already issued: by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.,in two forms. Cloth, with portrait, 
$1.25. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


...The first volumes of ‘‘The Modern 
Reader’s Bible,’’ to be brought out by Mac- 
millan & Co., will comprehend‘ Wisdom 
Literature.’’ Four leading representatives 
of this will be issued, each as a separate 
volume, with an introduction by Prof. 
Richard G. Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago. ‘The order of publication will 
be: Proverbs: Ecclesiasticus ; Ecclesiastes, 
Wisdom of Solomon; The Book of Job. 


....New books to be published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. are: ‘‘ The Mycenean 
Civilization,” by Dr. Crestos Tsountas, 
translated and edited by Prof. J. Irving 
Manattand Dr. Barker Newhall ; a volume 
of short stories, by Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett; * New Studies in Literature,’’ by 
Prof. Edward Dowden, and a new book by 
Mrs. George C. Riggs, who will continue to 
write under the name of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 

..Commenting on Miss Yonge’s state- 
ment that Americans excel in the short 
story, The Critic's ** Lounger’”’ says: ** We 
are certainly obliged to Miss Yonge for her 
words of praise, but has she forgotten her 
Kipling ?” In ‘‘ Notes and News”’ of the 
last, Puet-Lore, we read: ‘‘ Fortunately, the 
appreciators of Ibsen in Boston are, thanks 
to Mrs. Erving Winslow, not to be deprived 
of the pleasure of seeing their Ibsen acted.”’ 
A man like Lowell might be permitted to 
write of my Shakespeare or my Chancer; 
but this prevalent use of the possessive per- 
sonal pronoun is a cheap not to say vulgar 
way of getting on familiar terms with the 


great names of literature, and is affected, if 


not offensive. A poor fad, at best. 


-Mr. Lang says, in Longman’s Maga- 
zine, that he has been reading, in an old 
Scotch book on Scotticisms, an exercise, an 
account of the Trojan war written in Scot- 
ticisms and offered to the reader for correc- 
tion. Upon this Mr. Lang avers that bis 
good Right Hand wrote automatically, in- 
voluntarily, the opening of a work on the 
life of Homer, not in Scotticisms but in 
—isms, which he fancies may interest Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews. The fragment is as follows: 


“Homer was considerable of a poet, The ‘Il- 
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iad’ and * Odyssey’ are reckoned the most pow- 
erful exhibits of his genius, but some pieces at- 
tributed to him are claimed to be bogus. It is 
not known where Homer was born; the Chians 
claim that he belonged there, but they do not 
allege that he lived in Chios all the time. A cave 
is shown where he cultivated the Muses nights, 
and in the neighborhood a temple has been do- 
nated to the township. It is also claimed that 
Homer taught school, but he never really went 
back on poetry. Back of Homer’s time not any 
too much is known about the poets of Greece. 
Homer was considerable of a traveler. Just 
when he died is not certain, but several cities 
claim to possess his casket.” 


The Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have be- 
gun work on an Academic Edition of the 
“Standard” Dictionary to be published as 
The Student’s Standard Dictionary. It 
will be an octavo ip size, printed in two col- 
umns, each the same in breadth as those in 
the “Standard,” and contain 750 pages, or 


on our estimate about one sixth part of the 
matter contained in the large work. This 
condensation is obtained first by the omis- 
sion of less important and technical words, 
We find fifty such omitted among the first 
seventy words of the ** Standard,” and next 
by general condensation. ‘The complete- 
ness of the defin: tion is, however, retained, 
80 also are the etymologies, synonyms and 
antonyms. The phonetic respelling of the 

*Standard”’ willbe retained asarule. We 
understand the general plan to be to include 
in the vocabulary all words and meanings 
found in the Knylish classics now studied 
in the higher schools and colleges, ‘This 
will make a work decidedly in advance of 
auy counting house or academic English 
dictionary now in use. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Master and Man. By Count Leo Tolstol. 3%x 
6, pp. 165, Chicago and New York: F, Ten- 
nysun Neely 


AV gabond in Spain. By C. Bogue Luffmann, 
5yex7, pp. 340. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Se MOTIS. . 220s 

The Adventures ait Captain Horn, By Frank 
hk. Stockton, 5x7, pp. 4 ‘The same 


On the Road to Rome, and How Two Brothers 
got There. By William Kichards, 44¢xt4, 
pp. li. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Benziger bros 

Senator Intrigue and Inspector Moseby. 
Tale of Spoils. By Frances Campbell Spar- 
hawk. 5x74, pp. 162. Boston: Ked Letwer 
Publishing Co 


How Carist Came to Church. By A. J. Gordon, 
D.D. o4@x8, pp. 125, Philadelpuia: American 
Baptist Publication Society 


Thoughts in Verse. By Clifford Howard. 4% 
x7, pp. 72. Buffalo; The Peter Paul Book Co, 


Churches and Chapels, By F. KE, Kidder, C.E., 
Po.D. Fifty-two tliustrations, 1 4X7, pp. 
55. New York: William IT’. Comstock 


Exerc ~~ sin Old English, By Albert 8S, Cook, 
494x7)4, pp. 08. Boston: Ginn & Co 


Thirty bs vars’ Work in the Holy Land. 
pp. 256. New York: Macmillan & Co 


In the Fire of the Forge. A Romance of Old 
Nuremberg. By Georg Ebers. Translated 
from the German by Mary J. Safforu. In 
two vols, 444x644. D. Appleton & Co., New 
Y 


The penteen. 
The si B 


William ~ Silent, Prince ‘of Orange, the Mod- 
erate Man of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Kuth Putnam, 5%4xs8. 2 Vols. Vol. I, pp. 
S81. Vol. Il, pp. 4%. New York: G.P. Put- 
nam’g Sons sevbusdoensdsasveve 

Complete Geography. By Alex, Everett Frye. 
lu4xl2. ioston: Ginn & Co 

The Judgment Books. By EK. F. Benson. Illus- 
trated, 4'9x6, pp. 176. New York: Harper & 
PETE vn nennesasnscncnncenesschcsseseeseseuneepnenes 


Afloat with the Hlag. By ww. Henderson. 
Illustrated, 5x74, pp. 250. T Z “sume 


Little Knights and the Ladies, By Margaret 
bk. Sangster. 44x7, pp. 4s. The same 


Oliver Cromwell, By George H. Clark, D.D. 
With an Introduction by ¢ charles Dudle y 
Warner. 5x74, pp. 208. The same... 


_ NEW SuaLIGATIONS 


2) Appleton & Co.'s New Books | - 


In the Fire of the Forge. 


A Romance of Old Nuremberg. By GEORG 
KBERsS, author of ‘‘Cleopatra,’”’ ** An 
Egyptian Princess,” ‘* Uarda,”’ etc. In 
two volumes. 16mo. Paper, 80 cents; 
cloth, $1.50, 


Dr. Ebers’s new romance transports the reader to 
mediwval Nuremberg, and depicts life in the impe- 
rial free city at the commencement of the Hapsburg 
dynasty. Its pages glow with vivid pictures of the 
olden days ot chivalry, and its characters are knights, 
nobles, monks, nuns, fair maidens, and the patrician 
merchants whose stately homes still lend their pic- 
turesque charm to the Nuremberg of to-day. The 
title is derived from the experience of a daughter of 
a noble house, whose story shows that her vicissi- 
tudes shaped her character like iron made plastic in 
the fire of the forge. 


The Bondman. 


By HALL CAINE, author of “The Manx- 
man,” ‘* The Deemster,’’ etc. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The welcome given to this story has cheered and 
touched me, but | am conscious that, to win a re- 
ception so warm, such a book must have had readers 
who brought to it as much as they took away. 

I have called my story a saga, merely be- 
cause it follows the epic method, and I must not 
claim for it at any point the weighty responsibility of 
history, or serious obligations to the world of fact. 
But it matters not to me what Icelanders may call 
*The Bondman,’ if they will honor me by reading it 
in the open-hearted spirit and with the free mind 
with which they are content to read of Grettir 
and of his fights with the Troll.”—From the Author's 
Preface. 








For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & co., 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 





—— tent Men. By “By Gosnge W. Smalley. 544x8, 
Par em the adel: ng Crowé. By_ Thom 
Hardy. With an etching by H. Macbeth. 
Kaeburn and a Map of Wessex. 53¢x7%, pp. 
476. The same 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
With 16 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


These letters, with a comparativel 
Bene, have never before been published, They date 
85 to 1°33; are addressed to Mrs. Coleridge, 
Senthan, Wadsworth, Lamb, John Murray and many 
others. They throw much new ~ a on Coleridge’s 
life, character, career and friendships; and the inti- 
mate and personal note running through them gives 
them a peculiar interest. 
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Ten New England B.ossoms and Their 
Insect Visitors. 

By CLARENCE M. WEED, Professor in the 
New Hampshire Agricultural College. 
With Illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.25, 

book of ten popular and delightful essays on cer- 
tain blossoms and the visitors they attract. 
Russian Rambles. 

By ISABELF. HAPGOOD. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

* Miss Hapgood’s observations take a wide range; 
and she was particularly fortunate in seeing a side 
of Russian life not usually accessible to the foreigner 
who seeks only for the diversions of travel.’’— Boston 
Beacon, 

The Mississippi Basin. 

Thestrugglein America between England 
and France, 1697-1763. With full Carto- 
graphical Illustrations from Contemporary 
Sources. By JUSTIN WINSOR, author of 
“Christopher Columbus,” etc, 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 


This volume takes up the story of American ex- 

oration where Dr. Wiusor left it in his * Cartier to 

‘rontenac.” It traces the counter movements of the 
English and Freach tn adventure, trade and war, 
for the possession of the Great Valley. 


Cartier to Frontenac. 

A study of Geographical Discovery in the 
interior of North America in its Historical 
Relations, 1534-1700. With full Cartograph- 
ical Illustrations from Contemporary 
Sources. By JUSTIN WINSOR, editor of ‘ Nar- 
rative and Critical History of America.’’ 
8vo, $4.00. 


“The wondrous story has been told by Parkman In 
half a dozen volumes with a vividness and vivacity 
not likely to be surpassed and which have given it a 
wide popularity. It remained a desideratum to knit 
together the scattered sketches into one whole body. 
This Mr. Winsor has done, and that admirably.”— 
The Nation, New York. 


Selected Essaysof James Darmesteter 
l'ranslated from the French by HELEN B. 
JASTROW. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Morris JASTROW, Jr., Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 12mo, $1.50. 
M. Darmesteter was one of the foremost scholars of 


the French Kepublic, especially in the domain of re- 
ligion and oriental research. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTUN, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, 
11 ___1l East 17th Street, New York. 


NATURAL HISTORY CATALOGUE 
AND SPORTING 
OF BOOKS FOR 
SPORTSMEN AND NATURALISTS, 
cP? Send name and address, with 2-cent stamp, 
For BEST LIST OF BOOKS, in 


Botany, E pg A Ornithology, Conchology, Geol- 
my, Natural History and Biology. 
F ire Arms and Field Sports, and Travels, 
BRADLELE WHIDDEN, Publisher and Bookseller, 
As Arch Sty BOSTON, MASS. 








K -EMING TON BROS, of A geet and New 
York place advertising for the best schools and col- 
leges: in America. Write them for information. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company's 


NEW BOOKS. 


Hygiene and Physical Culture 


for Women. 

By ANNA M. GALBRAITH, M.D., Fellow New York 
Academy of Medicine, etc. With 100 illustrations, 
12mo. $1.75. 

Results drawn from personal investigation and the 
latest conclusions of eminent medical authorities 
are here set forth in a lucid and convincing manner, 
with the hope that it will arouse women to think’ 
and tend to the emanc — of the author's sex 
from the bondage of invalidism 


Golf in America. 


By JAMES P. Lee. With numerous illustrations, 
16mo. $10). 
“This is the first book to appear on Golf in Ameri. 
-a.” 


“A book indispensable to beginners and useful to 
all Golf club members.” 

“Mr. Lee writes on the subject from an intimate 
and practical knowledge of the game, and tn describ. 
ing how itis played, he avoids useless technicalities 
and adapts himself to the uninitiated. ”— Buffalo 
Commercial, 


Cycling for Health and Pleasure 


By LUTHER H. PORTER. With many illustration ; 
l6mo. 41.00. 


**Mr. Porter’s work ts an admirable little book, not 
alone for the beginner, but for the man who has 
made bis one or two thousand miles, and perhaps his 
century run.”—N. Y. limes. 

** Points out popular errors that prevent many from 
becoming rapid or graceful riders.”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“It tell the average, every-day cyclist ne practic. 
al things that he wauts to know, and tells it so plain- 
y and oa a that there is no sn isunderstandiag. a 

inneapolis Tribune. 

“The man or woman who cannot afford to ridea 
wheel willdo well to avoid reading Mr. Luther H, 
Porver’s ‘Cycling for Health and Pleasure.’ ’’—The At: 
tanta Journal. 


The Life of Carter Henry 


Harrison, 
Late Mayor of Chicago. By WILLIS J. ABBOT. With, 
portraits and other illustrations in photogravure. 
Svo, gilt top, $2.50. 


An intensely interesting story of the life of that 
sturdy American, who for so many years dominated 
the great and cosmopolitan city of Chicago with his 
robust personality and his commanding mind, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


5th Ave. and 21st St., New York. 


THE POPU LAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR JUNE. 


From the Divine Oracles to the Higher 
Criticism, I. The Older Interpretation, 
By ANUREW D. Waite, LL.D., Ph.D. 

Presents some of the mystical and fantastic inter- 
pretations of the Scripvures current tn the middle 
ages, with notes on the beginnings of modern textual 
criticism, 

Professional Institutions. Il. Physicians 
and Surgeous, By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Traces the evolution of these professions fron the 
functions of the primitive medicine man, with a 
wealth of evidence and illustration. 

The Psychology of Woman. By Prof.G.T. W. 
PATRICK. 

A detailed statement of the peculiarities of women's 
minds, including many comparisons with the minds 
of men. 

Journeyingin Madagascar. By FRANK VIN- 
CENT. Illustrated. 

A glimpse at a strange land, now the scene of a 
French colonial war. 

OTHER ARTICLES BY 

BARTON W. EVERKMANN, Ph.D. (illustrated), H. T. 
NEWCOMB, GARKET P. SERVISS (illustrated), D. 
T. MACDOUGAL (illustrated), A. B. RONNE (illus- 
trated), FANNY D. BERGEN, and Dr. CHARLES C, 
ABBOTT. 

CORRESPONDENCE; EDITOR’s TABLE; LITERARY 
NOPricks; POPULAR MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
J. L. STACK CO, sistas cence. 


_Frompt service. Lowes. prices. 





OUR GREAT LINCOLN NUMBER, 


AN ISSUE OF ABSORBING INTEREST AND GREAT 
seiciemien VALUE. 


We have made an arrangement with THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 
COMPANY, of Boston, to bring out in book form the forty-two con- 
tributions upon Abraham Lincoln which appeared in our great Lin- 
coln Number of April 4th. We still have on hand copies of the 
extra edition of our Lincoln Number, containing the articles and edi- 


torials on Lincoln, which can be had at ten cents each. 


After these 


have been sold no more will be printed by us, and no more either of 
the regular or supplemental edition of the Lincoln Number can be 


furnished from this office. 


Those who wish to see the FORTY-FOUR original contributions 
which were printed in our great WASHINGTON NUMBER, April 
25th, 1889, will please indicate their wishes by sending to the 
office of THE INDEPENDENT a postal card saying, Reprint the 
WASHINGTON NUMBER, and it will be done, as proposed, pro- 
vided one thousand such requests reach us on or before the first day 


of July, 1895, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE: 





eo So 


June 6, 1895. 


LEE & SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


‘Lisbeth Wilson. 
A Daughter of New Hampshire Hills. 


By Mrs. HENRY W. BLAIK. Cloth. Second 
edition. $1.50. 


DR. UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL. 
Doctor Gray's Quest. 


By FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, LL.D., author of 
“Quabbin,” “ The Poet and the Man,” “ Build- 
ers of American Literature,’ etc., etc. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


Neighbor Jackwood. 


By J.T. TROWBRIDGE. New and Revised Edi- 
tion with Autobiographical Introduction and 
Portrait. Cloth, $1.50. 


Readings from the Old English 
Dramatists. 


By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDS-WINSLOW. 
(Mrs. Erving Winslow.) With notes. 2 vols. 
Cloth, Gilt top, $3.5u. 


Pocket Guide to the Common Land 
Birds of New England. ~ 


By M. A. WILLCOX, Professor of Zotlogy, 
Wellesicy College. Containing Full Description 
Key and Literary references. Net, 60 cts. 


Make Way for the King. 


By Rev. FLAViIus J. BRoBsT, D.D, A Series of 
Sermons. Cloth. $1.25. 


The Story of Patriots’ Day, 


Lexington and Ooncord, April 19, 1775. 
By GEORGE J. VARNEY. Illustrated. 6 cts. 
THE BLUE AND THE GRAY—ON LAND. 


In the Saddle. 


By OLIVER Optic. Being the second of the 
new Blue and Giray Series. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$1.50. 


By the Author of ** Little Prudy,”’ 
Jimmy Boy. 
By SopHik MAY. A Companion to “ Wee 


Lucy,” in the series entitled “Little Prudy's 
Children.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cts, 


Guide to Fishing, Tackle Making 
and Fish Breeding. 


By JOHN HARRINGTON KEENE, Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Catalogues free. Sold by all book dealers. By mail 
prepaid. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
_ STATIONERY, ETC. _ 


‘The KOMBI 


CAMERA = 950 


Carry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect pictures 
in one loading—re-loading costs Qe. Ask ~~ 











your dealer for it, or send for free booklet — 
All About the Kombi.” 4 
ALFRED C. KEMPER, 


I 
Branches Londin, Berlin. 182-134 Lake St reet, Chicago 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


____ EDUCATION. —__ 
FOR SALE. 


A well-established up-town West-side School. For 
Particulars address, Principal, INDEPENDENY Office. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





BRADFO RD ACADEMY For the higher educa- 
* tion of young women. 

Butldings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
ssating. Classical and general course of study ; also, 
yresaratery and optional. Year commences Sept. 11, 
895. Apply to Miss IDA C.ALLEN,Prin.,Bradford,Mass. 


NEw YORK, Clinton. 
COTTAGE SEMINARY ror Gi.s. 








AMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—A delight- 

ful home ina picturesque partof New York State, 
especially otemee for girls whose parents are trav- 
eling or are otherwise prevented from giving suffi- 
client attention to studies and daily requirements 
of their daughters. Number iimited. French spoken. 
Address “* The Oaks,” Hornellsville, N. Y. 





East Greenwich Academy. | 


Founded 1802. Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. ‘Twelve 
courses, a year. Sept. it. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 





NEw York, Canandaigua 


Granger Place School 
For YOUNG LAptiEs. Established 1876. 
Opens September 18. 
CAROLINE A, COMSTOCK, President, 


H k tt t | tit t Hackettstown, 
ac e S$ own ns | u e New Jersey. 
College propaseteey for Gentlemen. Ladies’ Col- 
lege. Music, Art, Elocution, Laboratory. Best build- 
ing of its class. Location unsurpassed. Illus. Cata- 
logue free. Rev. W. P. FeRGuSON, B.D. Pres. 


Lyndon Hall School. 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College p*eparation, 
SAMUEL WELLS BuCK, A.M , Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 








The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fakg.ren, Director, 

Founded in 1853 by 

E. Tourjée. 













giving full information, 
Frank W. Hace, General Manager. 





at Athens, offers excellent facilities for a limited 
number of earnest students, 
Send for catalogue to PRESIDENT SUPER, 





«é 59 FOR GIRLS of all 
even a es ages. Looks to their 
physical as well as 
higher mental culture. Boating, stately trees, hand- 
somely appointed building. Gymnasium. A thorough- 
ly modern school. Native French and German Teach- 
ers; 20th year. Certificate admits to Smith. Direct 
trains from New York. Address for Catalogue Mrs 
Saroh 8S, Westcott, Principal, Bridgetown, N.J. 


WELLS COLLEGE for the higher education of 
young women. The revised 

catalogue gives full information on requirements for 

admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, 

and government of Wells College. 

WILLIAM FE, WATERs, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 











WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Mre. 
SARAH M. MERRILL, Principal, Danvers, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Fosthammon. 
WILLISTON SEMINAR 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school, 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 18%, 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 6lst year begins Sept. 12, 185. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine LAevary, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated prospectus to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 








IN THE WORLD 


OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 


CHOOL' company 


GRAND AAPIOS. MICH. 











Montclair M. itary Academy, 


Montclair, New Fersey. 


GYMNASIUM. 


lo “turn a boy loose” in a gymnasium at the start is 
just as intelligent a proceeding as to start him in the chem- 


ical laboratory without an instructor. 


He may possibly Icarn 


something, but the chances are he will only injure himself. 

Our students take their gymnasium work as they do 
their studies — regularly, systematically, and always under- 
the eye and direction of the physical instructor. 

_ At entrance a student passes a rigid physical examin 
ation, and his gymnasium work is planned to overcome any 
Physical defects and to develop a perfect physical growth. 

The gymnasium is only a means to an end — we find 


our best minds in our best bodies. 


Parents are cordially 


invited to visit us, though we gladly mail our catalogue. 


J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey, 





Financial. 


FARM MORTGAGES IN MINNE- 
SOTA. 


WE last week gave some facts and fig- 
ures from the report of the Minnesota 
Bureau of Labor on the course of farm 
mortgages and foreclosures in that State. 
The discussion was principally upon the 
older counties of the commonwealth, and 
the conclusion was that foreclosures were 
much less frequent than hitherto and 
that the farmers were in a position to 
weather a period of low prices. Let us 
turn for a few moments to the newer 
counties in the same State, 

A few men setile in new sections with 
sufficient capital and experience to insure 
success in agriculture ; but the majority 
of farmers to open new lands are poor. 
The great degree of success which in gen- 
eral has attended the labors of Minnesota 
farmers isa business compliment, both to 
the men and to the land. But we must 
not shut our eyes to the fact that the per- 
centage of risk is great, much greater than 
in other lines of trade; for in no other 
business can a man begin with so little 
capital of his own as in farming. It fol- 
lows from this that any general or special 
cause may for a time render farming un- 
profitable, and—owing to the large per- 
centage of indebtedness—may occasion 
for the moment a large proportion of 
foreclosures. For example, the poor farm- 
er of Minnesota, in 1885, suffered from 
low prices and decreased production. He 
had made his calculations otherwise, and 
when the disasters of that year fell upon 
him he was unable to adjust himself to 
the situation. 

In the twenty-six newer counties from 
1880 to 1891, 4,000 men lost their farms by 
foreclosure. A part of these disasters were 
from general causes and affected all alike. 
Mower County is an example of a siaall 
but comparatively steady ratio of farm 
losses. On the other hand, Polk County 
shows reverse conditions. The fore- 
closures are largely in the few townships 
containing the poorer lands, the Red River 
lands being those not especially adapted 
to wheat raising, the great staple crop of 
the section. Another fact of importance 
is that the lands sold under foreclosure 
never had been held in value as high as 
the average in the same county. Their 
low price did not suve them. When we 
recollect, as the statistics show, that these 
foreclosed farms were mortgaged to 60% of 
their value, we see that the margin of 
value in farm mortgages is not the only 
feature of importance in securing the 
safety of the loan. It is cheering to note 
that the percentage of failures among 
these poorer farms was not as great as 
among the good farms ten years ago. 
There has been a general advance in sta- 
bility of values and in agriculture as a 
business. Thus a good farmer can take up 
land in the wheat region of Minnesota, bor- 
row money to improve it and stand twice 
the chance of paying off his debts, as did his 
fellow fifteen or twenty years ago. But 
the condition of success is that he settle 
on good land. There is more hope for 
both farmer and money-lender in a large 
margin of debt on good land, than with a 
smaller margin on poor land. Poor land 
is worthless to both. 

The next factor of consequence in farm 
mortgage loans is the personal one. Much 
depends on the farmer himself. His imper- 
fections are permanent difficulties often. 
His judgment as to farm operations is 
perhaps bad, either through a lack of 
common sense or because he has not the 
necessary experience ; or, he is shiftlees, 
letting things run down: or he has not 
studied up enough on the theory of farin- 
ing. Agricultural colleges are supplying a 
great want, because year by year their 
graduates spread the knowledge of 
scientific farming. As the money-lender 
does not wish to buy a farm or to 
foreclose but only to invest, the charac- 
ter, experience and knowledge of the 
farmer who asks for a loan should always 
be carefully considered. As Commission- 
er Powers says: ‘‘The schoolhouse be- 
comes a better regulator of interest 
charges than the Legislature, because it 
aidg the citizens in working with and not 
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against the great movements in th e finan 
cial and business world.” 

The recent advance in the prices of our 
staple crops is a matter of moment to 
farmers and money-lenders ; but we are 
not likely to see soon again such high quo- 
tations as ruled a few years ago. Farming 
must follow the lines marked out by other 
business, wherein success depends upon 
knowledge, study and the invention of 
new machinery to cheaper production. 
In such a case farm mortgages will be 
governed as to their security by the profits 
of the business, and these in turn by the 
amount of thinking and working put into 
them. 


_ 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


IMPROVING tendencies met with several 
obstacles last week. The holidays in Eu- 
rope and over here, the intense hot spell, 
and the damage to winter wheat in large 
sections of country all acted detriment- 
ally. Beyond, however, a slight diminu- 
tion of speculative activity these draw- 
backs had surprisingly little effect, and no 
lessening of confidence whatever could be 
attributed to their influence. The dam- 
age to winter wheat seems to have been 
the most serious event of the season. Con- 
servative authorities estimate that the 
yield will be about 70,000,000 bushels less 
than last year, so that with a fair crop of 





_ spring wheat the total output is not likely 


from present indications to exceed 425,000,- 
000 bushels. If we allow a marketable 
surplus of 25,000,000 and home consump- 
tion of 375,000,000 this will give a surplus 
for export of only 75,000,000 bushels, 
Wheat is now 25c. per bushel higher 
than a year ago, so that in spite of any 
likely decrease in yield the money value of 
the crop promises to be greater than a 
year ago. Taking this into consideration, 
as well as the fact that corn, which is a 
far more important crop, is doing fairly, 
and that with the growth of industry the 
West is yearly becoming less dependent 
on crop results, the business prospects 
for the West are not as seriously affected 
by the wheat damage as many suppose. 
In the case of cotton the outlook is differ- 
ent. The South is largely dependent upon 
a single crop, and the present outlook is 
for both diminished acreage and yield, 
prices thus far being no higher than a year 
ago. It is, however, too early yet to 
make any reliable estimates of crop re- 
sults, and the chances are that producers 
will be fairly compensated for reduced 
output, if such be proved, by better 
prices. The industrial situation steadily 
improves. Labor difficulties are less 
threatening, more factories are running 
full time, and, while manufacturers com- 
plain that they are still working on close 
margins, the markets are generally in sell- 
ers’ favor, and there are abundant indica- 
tions of an active and more profitable fall 
trade than for some time. Bank clearings 
at leading cities showed an increase last 
week of over 18%; but these gains were 
largely due to speculation and not to the 
gain in legitimate trade, The iron trade, 
which many consider one of the best 
commercial barometers, is showing a sud- 
den and very pronounced improvement, 
values having hardened considerably. 
Speculation on the Stock Exchange 
dwindled down to very moderate propor- 
tions. Foreign operations were, of course, 
interrupted by the long holidays over 
there, and local transactions were limited 
to professional traders. The investment 
deniand was unimportant avd commission 
house buying was of a conservative sort. 
Prices yielded slightly, the impression 
being that all improvement actually in 
sight has been amply discounted for the 
time being. How long this opinion will 
prevail is beyond calculation. The under- 
tone of the market continues very strong, 
and believers in higher prices have mod- 
erated their prophecies rather than di- 
minished their numbers. Much confi- 
dence is based upon the belief that Europe 
will continue a good buyer of our invest- 
ments. The readiness with which the 
two or three latest bond issues have been 
absorbed in London certainly gives rea- 
sonable foundation for such hope; espe- 
cially as these issues were successfully 
placed in spite of the continued cynical 
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and now worn-out references of the Brit- 
ish financial press about American rail- 
road management. London speculators 
have made enormous fortunes out of 
African gold .mines, the shares of 
which they are now placing in France, 
‘Germany and elsewhere at many times 
the value they paid for them. While 
such operations are in progress it will 
hardly do for our British cousins to throw 
stones at American credit. If reports be 
true, there is a general scarcity of good 
investments in Europe, and the United 
States offers as safe and profitable a field 
as any country. The most serious draw- 
back to the foreign market is the dread of 
a collapse in the African gold mine 
speculation. While railroad managers 
are confident of the future, improvement 
makes slow progress. In the third week 
of May 77 roads earned only 8% more than 
last year, which was exceptionally dull at 
this period, and returns ure still much be- 
low those of 1893. The East-bound freight 
movement issmall, and West-bound move- 
ment fairly large. The Grangers were 
slightly depressed by bad crop news, and 
tthe anticipated reduction of Northwest’s 
dividend. In ordinary times greater de- 
clines would have followed these events, 
The coal stocks were helped by expecta- 
tions of favorable action among sales 
agents. Onaly one default of consequence 
occurred, June ist, on Erie funded 5’s. 
Foreclosure is now expected, and a new 
reorganization, including an assessment 
on stock, Cordage is also again in the 
throes of reorganization, which contem- 
plates assessment upon the stock, and 
other drastic measures, For bonds 
of good standing or promise there is a rel- 
atively better demand than for stock, both 
at home and abroad. Treasury finances 
are likely to receive increasing attention 
until Congress affords relief by increasing 
the revenue, The May statement showed 
a deficit of $2,600,000 ; and, tho both cus- 
toms and internal revenue are likely to 
increase a few weeks hence. and the Treas- 
ury has a large surplus, still there is a pos- 
sibility of the Government being obliged 
to sail closer to the wind next winter than 
desirable under existing obligations, unless 
there happens an unexpected increase of 
revenue, or some new source of income is 
devised. Already the feasibility of a tax 
on beer, tea and coffee is being discussed ; 
b it the public will remain unenlightened 
until the politicians close their inevitable 
dickering. Money is cheap and plentiful. 
Call loans on stock collateral were 17@144. 
Time money is in small request at 1@3¢ for 
one to seven months on good stock collat- 
eral. For commercial paper there is a 
ready market at 24(@3}% for four months 
commission house names. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

June 1, 
$52,547,200 

70,641,000 

112,187,600 


May 25. 
$500,098,700 
69,584,40) 
110,866,600 
561,903,400 $26 
13,321,400 *05,200 


Increase, 
2,448,500 
1,056,600 


Loans. 
Specie..... petanee 
Legal tenders... 
Deposits......0.. 
Circulation 

* Decrease. 

The following shows the relation bi - 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


$70,641,000 
Legal tenders.... 112,157,600 


$69,584,400 
110,866,600 


$1,056,600 


Total reserve.. 182,778,600 = $180, 451,000 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 141,557,350 140,475,850 1,081,500 


$39,975,150 $1,246,100 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


Surp, reserve., $41,221,250 


Same DA, DI—BULPlAS. 2-000 ccosccvscosscensed $77,965, 100 
June 3d, i893—Surplus....... eevee 20,987,500 
June 4th, i882—Surplus 

June 5th, isv¥l—Surplus ........... 


- 6,687,600 
June 7th, i8%—Surplus 


4,910,375 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co, quote 
posted rates as follows : 
i days. 3days. 
London.... .. .. 38 4.89 
Paris, francs 5.15 
5.15 
9534 
4054 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June Ist, were: 


Produce Exchange.. 124 
State of New York.. 105} 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady. 


Bid. Asked 
coco OF 
++ 123% =: 128% 
123% 
° 112% 
48, coupons ee 113% 
New 5s, Registered 11644 
58, coupons 116% 
Currency 68, 1895 
Currency 68, 1896 
Currency 6s, 1897.... 
Currency 66, 1898........... Srccvsennce covets 
Currency 6s, 1899 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....The work upon’ the Harlem Ship 
Canal, connecting the Hudson River with 
the Sound, is so nearly completed that the 
formal opening will take place on the 
seventeenth of June, and an elaborate pro- 
gram will be carried out. 


....The usual annual report has been 
issued by the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York to its shareholders. This 
report gives a brief review of the impor- 
tant transactions of the Bank during the 
year, and it would be well if the custom 
of sending out similar reports were 
adopted by all of our banks. The National 
Bank of Commerce has 1,715 sharehold- 
ers. 


...-Governor Morton has signed the 
Savings Bank Bill, a digest of which was 
given in these columns two weeks since. 
In a word, the bill allows savings banks 
of this State to invest in a considerable 
number of other securities than hereto- 
fore. The wisdom of the new law is 
looked upon by leading savings bank offti- 
cials in this city with, in some ceases, much 
approbation, and in others as a bill which 
has more or Jess danger attached to it. 


..-Chief Justice Fuller rendered on 
the 3d inst. the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of the 
United States vs. Burr & Hardwick which 
involved the date when the present 
tariff law went into effect. The decision 
of the Supreme Court is that the tariff 
law did not go into effect until August 
28th, 1894, when the bill became a law 
notwithstanding the fact that the law it- 
self fixed the date as August Ist. The 
case was regarded by the Government as 
of so great importance that by special ar- 
rangement its hearing was advanced. 

....For several months past work has 
been in progress on the Mount Holly 
Branch of the Camden and Burlington 
County Railroad, equipping it as a trolley 
road, upon which the experiment will be 
made of substituting the trolley system 
forsteam. The road at present is a source 
of expense to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, which operates it, on account 
of its light travel and freight. If it is 
found that the expense of running the 
line can be reduced and the receipts in- 
creased, making the line a protitable one, 
the trolley will undoubtedly be introdued 
on a number of other small branches of 
the company. 

....The Act of Congress of March 2d, 
1893, provided that on the first of July, 
1895, two very important provisions should 
x0 intoeffect. One of these makes it un- 
lawful after July Ist for any interstate 
railway to use a car which is not provided 
‘‘with secure grabirons or handholds in 
the ends and sides of each car for greater 
security to men in coupling and uncoup- 
ling cars”; and the second requires after 
July ist the use of freight cars which com- 
ply with the standard hight of drawbar, 
which was required to be fixed by the 
American Railway Association within 
ninety days trom the passage of the act. 
The hights of the drawbar were fixed at 
thirty-four and a half inches for empty 
cars and thirty-one and a half inches for 
loaded cars. On and after January Ist, 
1898, it will become obligatory for all 


cars to be provided with automatic coup- 
lers, 


DIVIDEND, 
The United States Leather Company has 
declared an extra dividend of $1 per share 
on its preferred stock, payable June 10th. 





Vermilye & Co., 


‘BANKERS, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 





United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


~ PREFERRED STOCK 


F 


hn Old Established Manufacturing 
Business. : 


The dividends are paid oumt-ennualty and regu- 
larly, and even during the panic period, the come 
pany earned about 12 per cent.on the com- 
mon stock, in addition tothe preferred dividend, 
We have some smali blocks of this stock fur sale 
at par, Full particulars sent on application. 


LAWRENCE S. MOTT &CO., 


11 and 13 William St., New York City. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Netting 4 to 7 Per Cent. Interest. 


We make a specialty of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST., New York. oo 
DENVER, COLO. 


We investigate, appraise and report impartially 
upon real estate and other investments in Colorado, 

ct as attorneys in foreclosure of mortgages and 
other collections. Represent non-residents in the 
general management of their properties, 

JORALMON & CO., 
229-235 Equitable Building. 
Business Established 1873. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. | 


Minneapolis loans and investments in Income bust- 
hess properties and ground fees under long leases 
our specialty. Will buy inside real estate or mort- 
gagesin Minneapolis. We assume care of real estate 
for non-residents. References furnished. 
THORPE BROS.,, 258 Hennepin Ave. 


State, City, and 
County Bonds 


BOUGHT ANDSOLD. 


Municipal Securities our specialty, Bond 





Letter and Descriptive Circular furnished 
upon application, Correspondence and 


personal interviews invited, 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. 


Also BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. 40 WALT STREET. N. Vv 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston. Mass. 


A. L. CoE. G, W, Coss 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


EST AT E managed. We rent, collect 
rents, pay taxes and look after 
assessments, 

LO ANS negotiated, payable in gold secured 
by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense te lender. 

Carreanondence tnvited 


GOLD MINES. 


We have a valuable list of Gold mining properties 


A. B, MEAD. 


both placer and quartz, producing and ready for 
development in Oregon, Idaho and Washington, 
both forsale and negotiation for development. Gold 
mining has been reduced to a science. It is no longer 
a hazardous industry. Thirty-three years of prac- 
tical experience warrants us in guaranteeing our 
reports and inviting the investigations of capital. 
We have properties that will yield fortunes. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

Pacific Bureau of Mines Association, 

94 Sixth Street, Portland, Oregon. 
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1875 BANKING COMPANY {995 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus....... $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com. 
pany of hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, -- $1,500,000 
Is A TRUST COMPANY UNVER THE BANKING 
ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COMPANY 

BUSINESS. 
Is a legal depository of trust funds, 
Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent or Registrar for 
Corporations. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator. Guardian, or 
Trustee of Estates. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR, Vice President. 
GEORGE RK. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President, 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec, 
J. NELSON BORLAND. Assist. Treas. and Sec, 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian tselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus DD, Juilliard, 
G 5. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander FE. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H, Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
Kk. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles RK. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C, Whitney, 


ean Y. 
viata CONVENIENCE, 
PRIVACY, 


The Safe-Deposit Vaults 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214 Broadway, 
OFFER 
Large, lint, and airy rooms for the use and con- 


venience of customers, 


Entrance only through the Bank. 


Lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5s Deben- 
‘ures. Write for description. 


The State Trust Co., 
36 WALL STREET, New York, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guu 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee, Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Corporations, 
lakes full charge of Real and Personal Estates, 
interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000. 


FRANCIS 8S. BANGS, President. 
W. L.TRENHOLM 2 74... persiae 
WILLIAM A. NASH, § Vice Presidents. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Seeretary. s m 
MAURICE $, DECKER, Treas 





DIVIDEND. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHES COMPANY, 

No. 26-28 Ferry St., New York. : 

’ May 28th, 1899. 
The Board of Directors of this company, have we 
day declared an extra dividend of ONE DOLLAT 
($1.00) PEK SHARE on its preferred stock, payable 
June Wreh, 18%. I be 
The transter books for preferred stock wi 06, 
closed June Ist, at 12 M.,and reopened June Lith, 1899. 

JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 
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COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL TRADE is quiet and hopeful. 
No general activity is expected until the 
crops begin to move, and the probable 
outcome of these is closely watched. The 
revival of industry already in progress 18 
expected to largely increase the demand 
for manufactured products, and should 
this be accompanied later on by profitable 
crops, business is sure to receive & —= 
decided stimulus. Wheat fluctuated 
widely under conflicting reports of dam 
age to the winter crop from heat, bugs, 
flies, etc. But these statements were Up 
questionably exaggerated, as — 
Wheat is coming forward more freely 
from the interior, but exports are = 
light indeed. Prices advanced to -4 
then dropped suddenly to 80c. There . 
little speculation in corn, and under eno 
mous receipts at the West prices drop 
lc. to 57c. Speculation in cotton “i 
dwindled down to half its previous PF 
portions ; but values are steady, cig 
the growing belief in a smaller crop ling 
year, In the iron trade there 184 — 
of decided buoyancy, and prices are ing. 
strong with a probability of advance 





Producers now have the position of ™ 
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advantage, and buyers are not infrequent- 
ly placing orders under compulsion to an- 
ticipate later advances. Pig iron and steel 
plates are in better demand at the higher 
figures. A favorable feature is the pros- 
pect of settling labor difficulties at Pitts- 
burg without resort toa strike. For dry 
goods the market is very quiet, as usual 
at this season. Still cotton goods are 
strong, several makes advancing 4@jc , 
and supplies being under good contro'. 
Print cloths were firm a 213-16c. Woolen 
mills are receiving more orders; but wool is 
quiet and barelv steady, owing to increas- 
ing supplies. The boot and shoe trade is 
less active as to new business; but deliv 

eries on previous orders continue the larg- 
est on record, being 322,000 cases in May 
compared with 280,000 cases: the same 
time last year. Some manufactures are 
sold ahead ; others are compelled to refuse 
orders until the margin between leather 
and shoes widens. 


___ READING NOTICES 








THe Dental practice of the late Dr. W. E. 
Dunn, at 331 Lexington Avenue, will be removed 
to 143 W. Thirty-fourth Street, July Ist. Adam- 
son & Webster, Successors.—A dv. 





Don’r CouGu! You won’t need to if you use 
Eprey’s CARBOLIC TROCHES., They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
Disease, and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 
Adv. 
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THERE is only one objection to writing the 
Genera) Passenger Agent of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad at Boston, for his series of illus- 
trated books which will be sent free upon re- 
ceipt of ten cents in stamps, and that is that 
after reading them one is seized with an irre- 
sistible desire to leave the cares of home life and 
business and take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties that are offered by the Boston and Maine 
Railroad for reaching some of the most seduc- 
tive outing places to be found in the United 
States. Some people are only happy when their 
summer vacation is spent among the moun- 
tains. Well, the Boston and Maine was made 
expressly for those people. It lands you at_the 
very front door of the White Mountains. You 
can bob-nob with the Old Man of the Mountains 
atthe Franconia Notch; you can make a perles- 
trian trip, if you like. through the Crawford 
Notch; you can spend tbe night or as long as you 
please at the top of Mount Washington; and 
when you tire of mountains in the United States, 
the Dominion of Canada in New Brunswick 
offers its mountain retreats. There are other 
wople who prefer the sea. The Boston and 
Maine reaches we do not know how many desir- 
able seaside resorts all the way from Boston, in- 
cluding the Isles of Shoals, Kennebunk, Old Or- 
chard Beach, Mt. Desert and hundreds of others; 
and yet, perhaps, the seaside resort to which we 
should particularly refer is St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick, which is located at the tip end of 
the peninsula running out into Passamaquoddy 
Bay; and it has the advantage of having the 
Algonquin Hotel, elegant and comfortable in all 
its details, overlooking the city of St. Andrews 
and the bay, and it is reached in only thirteen 
hours by Pullman trains from Boston. Other 
veople Want the country pure and simple. The 
Boston and Maine offers facilities for reaching 
the country places scattered all through the 
Eastern States where board is cheap, where the 
air is pure and the surroundings are delightful. 
Along the line of the Boston and Maine there 
are any number of lakes and streams stocked 
with lake trout, brook trout, pickerel, bass and 
many other varieties of fish. 

The General Passenger Agent of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad at Boston, Mass., will mail 
4 summer excursion book free to any address, 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 

THOUSANDS and tens of thousands who have 
visited Saratoga know very well that there is no 
hotel in that beautiful town to be compared 
with the United States, which is open from June 
“th until October Ist. We have known and 
patronized Messrs. Tompkins, Gage & Perry, the 
worthy managers of that hotel, for a score of 
years or more, and believe them to be unsur- 
passed in their line of business. The hotel is a 
very large one, is located in a central position, 
is well furnished, and its table is first-class in 
every respect. It is patronized by the very best 
people in the country,and always contains those 
Whose acquaintance is valuable. It is a good 
place for rest. The waters of Saratoga are an 
attraction of themselves; but both together, a 
good hotel and the Saratoga Springs, make Sar- 
aloga, in our estimation, worthy of its immense 
popularity, 
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NOTHING EQUALS A LAMP 

in its power to please or disgust, according as it 

is ea or bad. 

“dward Miller & Co. have been manufactur- 
ers since 1444, but became famous the world over 
- makers of the * Rochester ” lamp. Recently 
ey have brought out a new lamp and named 
tafter Mr. Miller, who is the president of the 
company, and so call it * The Miller ” lamp. 
_Somany new ideas, which are all positive ad- 
Vahtages, cannot be explained here ; but’ we 
en ene readers if they think of buying Jamps 

of 1¢ home, the church, ete., it will pay to call 
on Edward Miller & Co,, 66 Park Place, cor. West 
lorentway. New York, or write them for a cata- 
gue. They are every way responsible, so you 
an deal with them with perfect safety. 


‘NNW » an %/ 
KENNEBEG STEAMBOAT COMPANY. 
pete very title of * Kennebec Steamboat Com- 
lee, suggests to the — oe all sorts of 
— anticipations, and the traveler who 
Sieine tae popular steamers of this line 
pointe ea, _ oston to any one of the many 
ful ardent anticipations will be more than 
7 p realized in the delightful seaside resorts 
Pn Are so popular on the Maine coast. The 

oa sets a vood night’s rest on the boat from 
a se ap arrives at’ his destination early the 
other de worning, avoiding the heat, noise and 
D the we omforts attendant upon railway travel 
magni ot season, and is enabled to enjoy the 
Kenneha ye eenety on the north shore and the 
Psp “- River. Thereare a great number of 
tiful . delightful out-of-the-way, quiet, beau- 
tion etnee where one can spend either a vaca- 
cool and 4 summer, where the nights are always 
fectly delint days beautiful. and the scenery per- 
hame andy: Our readers, by sending their 
erick An's ull address on a postal card to Fred- 
boat Cy ones, Agent of the Kennebec Steam- 
will receipe any: Lincoln Wharf, Boston, Mass., 
givi ae tables and illustrated matter, 
sump Pree i . a be om number of the 
Steamboat Company.” y the Kennebec 


10 Maine coast, will find that his” 
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SOMETHING WORTH KNOWING. 


SomE splendid new equipment has been se- 
cured by the Chicago Great Western road for 
use on its line between Chicago and St. Paal. 
It has arranged for a number of magnificent 
new Pullman compartment sleepers, fitted up 
after the latest fashion and supplied with all the 
latest improvements and conveniences. The in- 
terior finish of these cars is of the most elegant 
and luxurious kind. Finer cars have never been 
turned out of the Pullman workshops. They 
will be lighted with Pintch gas, The Chicago 
Great Western was the pioneer road in putting 
compartment sleepers on the route between 
Chicago and St. Paul. It means to maintain its 
record in this respect and to continue to fur- 
nish the finest cars that can be obtained. The 
new Cars will be put into commission May 29th. 
—Chicago Evening Post, May 20th. 
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TO OUR WESTERN FRIENDS 
WHO ARE GOING EAST THIS SUMMER. 


Don’r forget that the great Summer Tourist 
Route is the Michigan Central. “The Niagara 
Falls Route,” a first-class line for first-class 
travel, the popular line to Niagara Falls, Mack- 
inac Island, the Thousand Islands of the St. 
Lawrence, the White Mountains, the Adiron- 
dacks, Portland by the Sea, Boston and New 
England points, New York and the seashore. 

Send ten cents postage for **A Summer Note 
Book.” It will tell you all about these places 
and how to reach them. : 

For time tables, tickets, etc., apply to City 
Passenger and Ticket Office, 119 Adams Street, 
or Stations, foot of 12th Street, 22d Street, 39th 
Street and ‘Hyde Park. 

O. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agt., Chicos. 


Soenald, i 
Constel fe Aso. 
NOVELTIES. 


FANCY DRESS 
COTTONS. 


Cotton Crepes and Crepons, 











Printed Organdies, 
Plain and Striped Batistes, 
Printed Dimities, 
Plain and Fancy Piques, 


Plissé Fabries. 


D. & J. Anderson’s 
CELEBRATED 


ZEPHYRS. 


Proadevay KH 19th ot. 
. . 


NEW YORK. 


Dress Goods, 
June Sale, 


Previous to Stock-taking. 


Commencing this week, new quota- 
tions in every section of our large 
Dress Goods Department; Navy 
Serges, Cheviots, Mohairs, Brilliants, 
Coverts, Tweeds, Tricotines, and 
Crepons. 

A large assortment of Oriental Silk 
Crepes, For Ladies’ Waists. 

Animmense collection of medium 
and high class Dress Goods, at prices 
varying from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
yard. These reductions will undoubt- 
edly create a sensation. 

Our tables and counters have been 
replenished with useful lengths, de- 
sirable for skirts, dresses, and for 
Children’s wear. ' 

This sale will be conducted both on 
the Main Floor and in the Basement. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 








GROCERIES FOR EVERYBODY. 

Our readers will learn, from reference to the 
page advertisement of Messrs. H. O'Neill & 
ompany in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, 
that an unusual opportunity is presented to 
them for the purchase of the finest grade of 
roceries, which will be packed and _ shipped 
ree of charge to any point within one hundred 
miles of New York. Country homes, city homes, 
seashore homes can all be provided with the fin- 
est quality of groceries in the greatest variety 
and at = ces which are simply marvelous, = 
addressing for price list Messrs. H. O'Neill & 
Company, Sixth Aven ue, Twentieth to Twenty- 
first Streets, New York. 
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THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED 


leaves the Grand Central Station, New York, 
every day at 4:30 P.M., and arrives at Chicago 
next day at 4:30 P.M. viathe Michigan Central, 
“The Niagara Falls Route ’—a first-class line 
for first-class travel. Through sleeping car to 
Chicago by this train leaves Kneeland Street 
Station, Boston, daily at 2 P.M.— Ad». 
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CHEAP RATE TO DENVER AND RE- 
TURN. 


For your vacation this summer go to Denver 
when the National Educational Association 
meets there in July. Send at once by postal 
eard or letter for a beautiful souvenir called 
“The Tourist Teacher.” It will be sent free, is 
issued by the ** Great Rock Island Route,” and 
tells all about the cheap rate and side trips in 
Colorado. Address, 

Jno. Sebastian, G. T. A., Chicago, Ill.—Adv. 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 

For more than forty years Brown’s French 
Dressing has been on the market,and during all 
that time it has proved itself to be one of the 
most reliable dressings to be found, and its 
quality and quantity bas always been up tothe 
mark. The satisfaction it has given ladies in its 
use has been superior to any other like prepara- 
tion on the market. It follows, therefore, that 
every lady in the country should ask for and 
insist upon having Brown’s French Dressing for 
ladies’ and chillren’s boots and shoes. 








BROADWAY ° BROADWAY 
Oth  1OrhSis. a Oh.A1OIhSts 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro A T.Sitwant & Co. FOURTHAVE., 


AS TO MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 

For the past two months we have been demonstrating to 
the women of New York and round about that home-mak- 
ing of Muslin Underwear is extravagance—if their time has 


any value. 


Whether time counts or not, we have again and 


again proved such work to be extravagant by selling fresh, 
new, desirable goods atless than the bare materials would 


cost at retail. 


Now for a grander demonstration. 
THE FIRST JUNE SALE 


OF WOMEN’S MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR 


began on Monday. 


Hundreds of thousands of garments 
have been gathered for this occasion, 
among them, not a mean piece. 


Nota skimped piece 
We intend to surprise you 


more than ever with the generousness of the goods and the 


littleness of the prices. 
next year as well as for now. 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


from the stores is apt to disappoint those 
who care for well-made goods of liberal 
sizes—that meanseverybody. But every- 
body doesn’t know what sizes ought to be. 
We do; nothing under measure is per- 
mitted to pass. 

The 12c. Corset Covers and the 18¢. 
Drawers, for instance, are cut over the 
same large liberal patterns as the highest 
priced garments. Not a Gown in the 
entire sale that measures less than 56 
inches long from neck to bottom of skirt. 
No trashy showy goods, but everything 
substantial and well made. 


Hair Cloth 
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Is Paramount sages 


ITS UNPRFCFDFNTFD DFMAND 





PROVES IT. 


the weft. 
Fiber and Cotton will not stretch. 


substitutes. 
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There are good imitations, but you can tell 
which is which by testing a single strand of 
HAIR when pulled is elastic, 


Don’t condemn HAIR CLOTH because of the worthlessness of imitations and 
Wear what is light, cool, and resilient. 
break or crush ; imitations and substitutes will. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OURS, 


We are working for next week and 


BOOKS—STATIONERY 


Take a minute or five minutes at the 
New Book table, and you'll know exactly 
what the publishers are doing. You can 
feel the quick pulse of the new depart- 
ment. 

Magazines have a separate counter. 
Current numbers of the leading period- 
icals on sale. Subscriptions taken at spe- 
cial rates. Addresses will be changed at 
any time on request. Price list of maga- 
zines to any applicant, 


SILVERWARE 


Guaranteed just as woolens and silks 
are guaranteed. The exclusive 100 or 200 
per cent. profit houses don’t like it that we 
are content to sell so near to bedrock cost, 
But we go on selling just the same, 


Davrucner RL # 












CHARLES E, PERVEAR, Agent, 


HAIR CLOTH will not 


VUVrrY 


WE DO NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 




















| THE BEST 


Carriages 


Kimball Bros, Co,, 


BOSTON. 
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Sixth Avenue, 
20th to 2Ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


An Unusual Opportunity 


Ladies’ Silk Waists and 
Duck Suits, 


The entire line of one of our best 


Silk Waict manufacturers at 
ABOUT HALF PRICE. 
500 cool Silk Waists in Zephyr 

Tndias, Glace Japs and Plissis, largest 


sleeves, blouse or fitting fronts, 


1.98 each. 


Regular Prices 3.50 to 4.75. 


200 Ladies’ Silk Waists, extremely 
large sleeves, blouse and full plait ef- 


fects, in rich fancy Taffetas, 


4.98 each. 


Regular Prices 7.98 to 12.60. 
1,000 GENUINE DUCK 


Outing Suits, 


in Blazer and Eton shapes, wide skirts, 
coat and ripple backs, desirable col- 


orings, 


1.48, 1.98, 2.79. 


Regular Prices 2.00, 3.00 and 4.00 each 


Our Grocery Department, | 


Special to Out-of-Town Residents. 


Families leaving town for their Sea- 
shore or Country Homes for the summer 
would find it to their advantage to con- 
sult our Price List before giving orders, 
All Groceries packed under our Brand 
Guaranteed to be of the finest quality. 
Should there be any just cause for dissat- 
price will be 


isfaction the purchase 


gladly refunded, 


Special Prices for This Week. 


French Sardines.............. 10c¢ to 26c tin 
Lunch Tongue 1 Ib. can.............ee0: 28e¢ 
Beresthreada, 1 1b. Cat... ..5000s00cs000 2c 
a I BORD ova ca ccnsersccnnee® We 
Pickled Lambs’ tongues, in glass jars. ...38e 
Soused Mackerel............ Ideand 2c tin 
ee Ve and L4e can 
RRR NE. so ccnionecessctonade i2e can 
Apples, 1 gal. cans..................20e can 
N. Y. State Marrow Peas............ 9e can 
N. Y. State Stringless Beans......... 9e can 
NS, Lie can 
Marmalade, 2 Ib. jars, full weight......, 20¢ 
Belfast Ginger Ale and Club Soda.1.14 doz. 
SRI BONE sébaeudcenpses>esoxkndesn eee 
NNTINR 555 ssksendsinebbesvarer 1.00 doz. 
OO ee ee ee 2c bottle 
Belfast Raspberry Vinegar....... 25c bottle 





All Purchases Packed and Shipped 
Free of Charge to any Point Within 
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same size sold elsewl 


able Ice 


Best value in 


WATER COOLERS. 





SiZes, 








GAS STOVES. 






See 


et 





factory cookers, 


Smaller 


TOILET SETS. 





L.19 





100 Miles of New York City. 
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two-burner Gas 
complete, with 6 feet of tubing, for 


98c. Each. 


iere at ‘5e. 





We are the New York selling agents 
for the celebrated “ Leonard ” Clean- 
Jhests and Refrigerators. 
Over 35 sizes in stock to select from. 
Can fit any desired space. 


the wamy 


Japanned Ware, or 


Stoneware, Coolers, all 


78c. 


Upward. 
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Large Double-burner Gas Stoves, 
high legs, well made and very satis- 


1.98 Hach. 


Japanned Tin 
Toilet Sets,3 


Pieces, Assorted 


Colors, 


Set. 


Stoves, 
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Large size, White Mexican Hammocks, i4 feet long, braided edge, the 


H AMMOCKS..--No country home or seashore cottage com- 
plete without one. You cannot afford to be without one 
at the price quoted here. 







to 9&c., 


59c. each. 


Large assortment of woven Cotton Hammocks, with and without fringe, 
Pillows, Stretchers, Hooks, Ropes, ete. 


ICE CHESTS & apne ICE CREAM FREEZERS. | 





to 12 quart 
* Gem” 


“ White 
Mountain” 


PURITAN 








98e. 


















4.40 SIZE, 


Oil STOVES. 





Large, strongly made Oil Stoves, 
four 44 inch burners, 


2. 


Over twenty other sizes in stock to 
choose from. 


ASH CANS. 


O'NEILL'S, 


HOT WEATHER COM FORTS..--Our Big Basement Contains a host of them, 


Whether Luxuries 
prices decidedly interesting to Shrewd Buyers. Note these: 





“Gem” or “ White 
Mountain” Ice Cream 
Freezers, best manu- 
factured, No summer 
home complete without 
one. All sizes from 1 
8. Note these prices: 

1 et. 2 QT. 3 QT. 4 QT. 6 QT. 





1. 36, 1.57 1.89 2.31 298 
1 gt. 2 QT. 3 QT. a. 6 QT. 


1.29 1.49 1.81 _ 2.18 279 


COFFEE POTS. 

“ ~—=—— An excellent Cof- 
fee Pot for Camping 
parties. 


, €1.00s8ize $1.25 size $1.50 size 


48e. 58e. 59e. 
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Sixth Avenue, 
20th to 2st St., 


NEW YORK, 


or Necessities, and at 


CROQUET SETS. 


Lawn Croquet 


Sets, Twelve styles 
all well made and 





nicely polished, 
None better on the market. 


88c. to 7.50 Set. 
LAWN MOWERS, 
















Good Serviceable Machines. 
These special prices for this week; 











10 IN. 12 IN. 14 IN. 16 IN, 
1.98 2.14 2 39 2.49 
Better grades 
14.1N. 16 IN., HIGH WHEELS, 

6.48 6.69 





GARDEN HOSE. 


iy 50 Feet Standard three- 
CAS, A ply 3-4 inch Garden Hose, 






\“/7Z 
y) complete with nozzle for 


2.75. 


50 feet High Pressure Hose (war- 
ranted), complete with nozzle, for 


4.95. 


50 feet of highest Grade Hose 
(none better made), complete with 


nozzle, for 
7.50. 





Nickel Plated, 
Fireproof Porcelain 
Inside Baker, 


2.65 SIZE, 


1.25 


3.00 SIZE, 


148 — 





19 Hach. 


Heavy Galvanized 
Tron Ash Cans, strong- 
ly made, very service- 
able. 


1.98. 


Other sizes, 1.75 to 2.98 





Hose Reels, Hard Wood 49e. ea. 
Ball Nozzles. 97c. ea 
New Lawn Sprinklers 19¢. ea. 
GARDEN TOOLS. 

~ Sets of four 


pieces like 
cut, 19¢. set. 
Sets of four 
pieces full 
size, 98c. set. 
Sets of three 
pieces, boys’ 
size, 10c. set. 
Floral Sets in 
box, 35c. set. 
Garden ‘Trow- 
els, Tc. each. 


—— 








WINDOW SCREENS. 


Window Screens, 
well made, not the 
trashy kind, from 


25c. upward. 


Window Screens and Doors made 
to order at lowest prices. 


_— DOORS. 


Screen Doors, 
sizes in stock. 

2ft. 6in. x 6ft. 6in. 

2ft. 8in.x6ft. 8in. 

2 ft. 10 in. x 6 ft. 10 in. 


All sizes at 


98c. Hach. 
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‘ THE PERFECT PEN AND INK 
MANIFOLD LETTER BOOK.” 
For the business man, the clergyman, the author, 
or any who wish to retain copies of letters or manu- 
script, itis indispensable. One writing gives both 
origlnal and copy. $2.00 per book, letter size. Order 
direct from 
TELL & CO., Sole Manufactur- 
a & ag 05 Summer St., Boston. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





LADY of experience desires a position as 
*chaperon” o—- ge ——— * taking en- 
harge, raveler. Excellent references. 

tire charge, 60% vdreas M. E., THE INDEPENDENT. 








FOREIG N ORAVEL AGENCY. 
& RAI 2 
LONDON  EDOMAN RAILWAY ea 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 





st and popular routes, Queenstown, Liverpool, Glas- 
pes | London. ‘Luxurious Parlor 
leeping and Din- ing cars. Tours 
in Ireland, Scot- land. Wales, Eng- 
land, Paris, &c,.— Picturesque 
Lakes, Ancient Cathedrals and 
Castles, Great Universities, Shakes; ‘s Country, &c. 
agen: 


geage Cheeked Through New York to London, 
MONEY SAVED; COMFORTS SECURED ; INCONVENIENCES AVOIDED, 
For Estimates, Folders Maps. Tickets, ete. apply to 
6, A. BARATTONI, Gen’! Agt. 862 Broadway, New York 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


CARPETINGS. 


Great Reductions in Every Department. 


Our Royal Wiltons and Wilton Velvets, 


We think, are the best wearing carpets made ; 
WE GUARANTEE THEM! 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS, 


Equal in effect to a Brussels 
at 49c, the yard. 


MATTINGS. 


“WE BEAT THE WORLD!” 
Hundreds of patterns to select from! 
Some as low as 
$3 PER ROLL of forty yards. 
Fine Fancy Chinese and Japanese Seamless from $5.00. 
Cotton and trout-line warps from $5.00. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTILAVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS.,N.Y. 











PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


IS THE 





BETWEEN ALL THE 


Commercial Centres 


KAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


AND EMBRACES IN ITS 
Construction, Equipment and Operation, 
ALL PERFECTIONS KNOWN TO MODERN SCIENCE. 


The Natural Scenery 


is universally acknowledged to be the MOST BEAUTIFUL in this country 


while the improvements along the route are unsurpassed. 





Why Visit California? 


We point the moral by asking, Why go to Europe for sights and delights and 
benefits that can be as well had in California, not one whit lacking in quality, and at 
less cost? Why go to Switzerland for scenery that is surpassed in Yosemite, and 
equaled in many other portions of California ? 

These significant questions have been all answered in the true patriotic way by 


the Southern Pacific Company. 


The three routes of the Southern Pacific Company will take you to any desired 
locality, the *‘ Sunset,” by way of New Orleans, through Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and into the southern portion of California ; the ‘‘ Ogden,” by way of Ogden, through 
Utah, Nevada and over the Sierra Nevada; and the ‘‘ Shasta,” by way of Portland, 
through Oregon and Siskiyou Mountains into the northern part of California. These 
routes afford splendid opportunities for viewing the countries through which they 


pass, and the visitor will never regret having taken the trip. 


Any desired information concerning California and the best way of seeing it will 
be furnished by the following agents of the Southern Pacific Company, who will also 
mail beautiful descriptive pamphlets, maps and time tables upon application : 


NEW YORK.—E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, L. H. NUTTING, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 343 Broadway and 1 Battery Place, Washington 


Building. 


CHICAGO.—W. G, NEIMYER, General Western Freight and Passenger Agent, 230 


South Clark Street, 





Susurance. 


THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT’S MEMBERS. 


WE note an item that the new United 
States Casualty is getting on finely and is 
already keeping seventy-five clerks busy, 
The Chronicle has been moved to make 
direct inquiry of the company as to the 
policies it is issuing to complete the paid- 
for insurance of the United States Mutual 
Accident, whether any premium for so 
doing has been paid by the latter ; whether 
any reserve is held to cover these tempo- 
rary policies; whether the Insurance De- 
partment knows and approves; whut is 
the ‘application for insurance” which 
by the terms of the policy is made a part 
ofit; and what is the longest time ‘for 
which any of the policies issued in con- 
sideration of an unspecified premium will 
run.” In reply the following statement 
was sent: 


“This company has nothing whatever to 
do with the United States Mutual Accident 
Association, and never has had; it has 
never received, and never expects to receive 
a penny of its assets ; it has never paid, and 
does not contemplate paying any of its lia- 
bilities, 

“This company is under the supervision 
of the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, and is conducting its business 
in accordance with the insurance laws of 
this State. It issues its policies upon ap- 
plications for its insurance, signed by the 
parties desiring its protection. 

“ Any person who has been a policy holder 
of the United States Mutual Accident As- 
sociation, and who has paid that association 
for insurance to some future date, can have 
a policy issued to them upon their applica- 
tion therefor without any expense to them- 
selves, by this company, and the policy is- 
sued will be carried without expense to the 
date to which they have paid the United 
States Mutual Accident Association. When 
the former secretary of that association, 
Mr. Smith, and the superintendeut of agen- 
cies, Mr. Holmes, left it and connected 
themselves with a stock insurance company, 
a determined and persistent effort was made 
by them, acting on behaif of that company, 
to secure the agents and the business of the 
United States Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion. Many statements were circulated 
broadcast which were calculated to injure 
the credit and destroy the business of that 
association. It was soon seen that the re- 
sult of this was likely to make it impossible 
for the association to long continue in busi- 
ness, and, therefore, with a view of protect- 
ing the policy holders of the United States 
Mutual Accident Association, and at the 
same time furthering the interests of this 
company with respect to new business, the 
arrangement was effected for continuing 
the insurance of those policy holders that 
uhis company is now carrying out. In this 
manner insurance has been provided for 
each of the policy holders who apply for it 
for the time to which they were paid, which 
otherwise they would have entirely lost, as 
that association is now in the hands of a 
receiver.” 

This does not reply specifically to the 
questions. It is obvious that the aim of 
the temporary policy was to bid for a re- 
newal in the new company, just as the 
proprietor of a periodical may, and some- 
times does, send his publication gratuitous- 
ly until the expiration of a term already 
paid for to some other journal, taking his 
chances of securing the subscriber himself 
at that time, In this chance of securing 
a large block of business at the start was 
a ‘* consideration” to the United States 
Casualty ; yet some pecuniary considera- 
tion in the usual meaning of that phrase 
probably existed, and since the state- 
ment is that no money has come and none 
is to come from the old association, the 
inference is that some private arrange- 
ment was made. Perhaps in this way the 
‘*Investment” company let go a little 
conscience money. 


_ -@—_—__——-—-—- 
FARM RISKS. 


PERHAPS there is no class of structures 
which would be pronounced by most per- 
sons, and probably by most underwriters, 
so desirable as dwellings. In this classifi- 
cation the detached dwellings and the 
farmhouse are included. These are com- 
monly of wood, and only in the facetious 
sense fireproof; they go rapidly if once 
started, and low rates on them are always 
claimed and obtained ; yet they have the 
minimum of ‘‘ exposure” hazard, the haz- 
ards of occupation are also low, and they 
are of the class which are expected to 
stand and pay premiums indefinitely, so 
that, by the loose way of reasoning, any 
rate is assumed to be a profit. Neverthe- 
less, even good things may be pushed too 
far, and experience shows that the farm- 
house may become a profitless subject, 
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It has proved so in the experience of the 
Liverpool, London & Globe, in Texas, 
which in a recent circular to agents says 
that, such business in that State has 
brougbt a heavy loss for several years 
past; fourteen years’ trial has brought 
only a worse instead of an improving out- 
come, notwithstanding diligent study to 
understand and better the conditions. 
The company is still unwilling to abandon 
the class outright, but is determined to 
curtail its lines, to refuse to write at all 
on either rented or mortgaged property, 
and to insist upon more attention to the 
moral hazard, which it reminds agents is 
the chief feature to be considered in all 
risks. The circular says : 


“Our adjustments continue to show that 
agents granta larger amount of insurance 
on buildings than should be allowed, and 
this is more generally true with respect to 
dwellings than other risks. We know that 
in the great majority of cases this is not in- 
tentional on the part of agents, and results 
mainly from the fact that buildings can be 
erected now more cheaply than even three 
and five years ago, owing to the lessened 
cost of both material and workmanship. 
It, therefore, happens frequently that an 
amount of insurance which was justified 
three years ago, is more than should be 
granted now. We earnestly beg you to 
take this fact into consideration, together 
with a reasonable amount of depreciation, 
both in renewing lines and writing on new 
risks. If you will becareful never to exceed 
three-fourths of the value in insuring 
dwellinys, as well as other risks, you will 
do much toward reducing losses and per- 
forming your duty to your customers and 
your companies. Another matter to which 
we want to call your attention is that the 
very poor character of flues and the fauity 
construction of hearths contribute in the 
largest degree to the burning of dwellings 
of all classes; and youcandoa great service 
to your fellow-citizens as well as to the 
companies you represent by having better 
methods adopted for the construction of 
flues and fireplaces. This can be best done, 
no doubt, by securing action on the part of 
city and town authorities requiring that 
flues and hearths shall be built in a safe 
manner,”’ 


The isolation of the farmhouse is evi- 
dently an unfavorable factor in several 
respects, particularly in the matter of in- 
spection, and the company expresses firm 
belief that the comparatively infrequent 
inspection or the total omission of it is 
one cause of the unprofitable result. The 
bad construction of flues and hearths is 
an evil not peculiar to Texas, and one on 
which much could be said. Probably the 
majority of dwellings in this country are 
prepared for burning by the stupidity of 
their construction; they do not always 
burn,. but neither is carelessness always 
overtaken by the disaster it invites. 

— al - ———— 





THE BERKSHIRE LIFE. 


THE triennial examination of this Com- 
pany, made under requirement of Mas- 
sachusetts law, has just been finished by 
the Department in that State. Assets as 
certified to are $6,430,146; liabilities, 
$5,794,340 ; surplus as to policy holders, 
$635 806. Insurance in force at the end of 
1894 was 14,731 policies, for $88,159,229. A 
comparison of 1894 with 1884 shows an 
increase of $874,168 in premiums and $23,- 
148 923 in insurance in force; the pre- 
miums received during the last ten years 
also exceed by about half a million the 
total premiums received during the thirty- 
three years of the Company’s existence 
prior to 1884. Tbe Department certifies 
that ‘‘ The examination throughout evinces 
such a strong and stable condition of the 
Company as to afford to its policy holders 
and to the Commonwealth a just degree 
of pride in the excellence of its manage- 
ment, the golidity of the corporation, and 
its promising prospects for the future.” 

———c—-- > —-—— 

THE retirement of one of the old New 
York companies, the Bowery, has already 
beea noted. It now appears that the 
company is in a far worse condition than 
was at first supposed. The Palatine has 
given notice of withdrawal from its con- 
tract with it for reinsurance, and instead 
of coming out whole the stockholders are 
now likely to lose heavily. 











INSURANCE, 
1851. 1895. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President, 





H,. M, PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
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PATRONIZE THE BEST. 


Hon. George S. Merrill, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, un- 
der date of March 12th, 1895, having 
completed an examination of the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company, 


says: 

“The examination throughout evinces such a 
strong and stable condition of the company as to 
afford to its policy holders and to the Commonwealth 
a just degree of pride in the excellence of its manage- 
ment, the solidity of the corporation, and its promis 
ing prospects for the future.” 

. The insurance law of Massachusetts 
GUARANTEES full protection to the 
policy holder. It provides aCASH SUR- 
RENDER VALUE, continuance of the 
policy for ITS FULL VALUE in case of 
failure to pay premiums for any reason, 
and as large CASH DIVIDENDS as the 
business of the company will warrant. 


Address the company at Pittsfield, 
Mass., forinteresting literature. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............. ocvccccce-cosees $9,593,072 19 
LIABILITIES 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


~ A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For more than a quarter of a century 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, has been engaged in 
furnishing the best and most approved 
forms of life insurance under its pol- 
icies, which are extremely liberal, con- 
tain no restrictions, provide for imme- 
diate paymentupon receipt of satis- 
factory proof of death, and the premium 
rates are extremely low. Write the com- 
pany for its literature. 


J.M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 


1850. 1895. 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

This old and reliable Company now has the experl- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit ©” a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but. judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, 
at the Home Onfiice, 261 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 
see President. 
Secretary. 
sistant Secretary. 
. Actuary. 
-.-.Cashier, 
conte Medical Director. 


GEORG 
Cc. P. 


ANDEN.,. 
PERRY.. 
JOHN P..MUNN..........-08. 


S.........Prest. Chem, Nat. Bank. 
ER Builder. 


LIFE INSURANCE 00, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894 - «+ $24,252,828 71 
RR SUOUNE co55co nas sccunccnicsvecsp aces 22/217,399 94 

. 82,085,428 77 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
8. F. TRULL Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


FILES AND BINDERS. _ 
. can supply — = we mt for THE 

EPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


MORE THAN 


FOURTEEN DOLLARS A MINUTE 


on the average has been paid to the policy holders every minute of every hour of every day 
of every week so far this year by the 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


This is one of the oldest Life Insurance Companies in the United States. 
It has been doing business for more than a quarter of a century. 
it has more than Three Million Policies in force on its books. 
60,000 families will receive the proceeds of its policies this year. 
More than 10,000 persons are actively inthe service of this Company in 
the United States. 
Itis the most progressive Life Insurance Company in America to-day. 


lts Great Featureisits Industrial Plan of Life Insurance 


5 Cents per week and upward will secure a Policy. 


All ages from 2 to 70 taken. All policies inimmediate benefit. Claims paid immediately 
at death. No initiation fee charged. Males and females insured at same 
cost. Premiums collected by the Company weekly at the homes 
of policy holders. Only healthy lives are eligible. No 
uncertain “ assessments.’’ No increase of dues. 


THINK OF IT! The daily saving of FIVE CENTS will carry policies on 


® the lives of every member of a family of seven persons. 


ORDINARY DEPARTMENT. 


The Company in this Department issues all the approved forms of Policies and some 
novel forms of Policies for $1,000 and upward, premiums payable yearly, half-yearly or 
quarterly. The policies are liberal in their provisions, contain no restrictions as to travel 
and residence, provide for immediate payment of claims upon receipt of satisfactory 
proofs of deaths, and the premium rates are extremely low. We invite comparison of 
rates with other companies. 





OFFICERS: 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 
HALEY FISKE, Vice President. GEORGE H. GASTON, 2d Vice President. 
GEORGE B, WOODWARD, Secretary. 
J. J. THOMPSON, Cashier and Assistant Secretary. 


JAMES M. CRAIG, Actuary, 
THOMAS H, WILLARD, M.D., Medical Examiner, 


STEWART L. WOODLHORD, Counsel, 


Thorough Inspection 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS 
OR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 


ALSO AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE AND INJURY 
TO PERSONS BY 


Steam Boiler Explosions 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 


F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
L. B. BRAINARD, Assistant Treasurer. 


Principal Office, Hartford, Conn. 
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Continental 
INSURANCE CCMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1895, 


Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for lusurance in 

Ps DOR iccccecsccnccescncenses ° 
Net Surplas... 
Policy-holders’ Surplus 
Gross Assets 


3,943,639 46 
1,811,269 26 
2,511,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept, 


C.H, DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept, 8. W, 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO, E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart. 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


’ f Secretaries, 





1876. THE 1895. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢0., 
ig NEW YORK. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
(CE. PERSONAL ACCIDENT, ~—™—~ 
EF reamPeATE Sth aton 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies, 


ges PAID SINCE ORGANIZazT, 
Los $5,480,525.02. on, 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEW YORK, Jan. 22, 1895, 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of Its 
affairs on the dist of December, 184: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3Ist December, IS4......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

PRE 5555554 shuecs see apnea wesens sc 1,106,515 77 


2,760,920 62 


Total marine vremiums...... $3,867,436 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1814, to Bist December, 1s04............0.66 $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same ee 
period $1,411,292 89 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
estimated at 


$8,247,455 00 
1,043,500 00 


1,009,845 30 
$55,693 14 
184,28 44 


$11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 180 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 38lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, | 
A. A. RAVEN EDWARD FLOYD-JONES: 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY, 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, WALDKON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H, WEBB, ISAAC BELL, : 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, VEKNON H. BROWN, IN 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, CHRISTI’N pe THOMSE} 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, NDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLIss, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN L, RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W., QUINTAR 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH, GEORGE COPPELL. 
J, D. JONES, President, 

W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 


_A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice Pret 


_ AMERICAN 


ge» FIRE 
INSURANCE 

Nbvisey COMPANY, 

AF 10-2, —~Philadel phia 


EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Ona CAMIEAL.......0sccrccrerccescccescescnnese $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities. 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%. 
THOMAS H. MONTGOM 








0,731 88 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


H. B. HYDE, President, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice President, 


issues a policy-contract without ambiguous clauses or annoying restrictions, payable immediately 
on maturity or at the death of the assured. 


One Out of Many Policies Maturing in 1096, 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT POLICY. 
20-YEAR TONTINE PERIOD. 


Policy No. 94,591, for $2,000 was issued in 1875, on the life of J. G.S., of Boston. 
sum paid in premiums, $1,907.20. 


‘OPTIONS AT END OF TONTINE PERIOD. 


1. Cash, ; ; ‘ . $3,038.34 
(A cash return of the total amount paid in premiums, together with interest on the same at 
the rate of 53 percent. per annum.) 


. Paid-up Poliey, ‘ 





Total 


. . . . 


nb 


. . 7,338.00 
(This option would give a return to beneficiary on the death of the assured of over $334 for 
every $100 paid jn premiums.) 


' : . 214.18 
Under date of Feburary 2d, 1895, the holder of this policy writes : 


i) 


. Annuity for Life, . 


“ These results are even better than I anticipated, and are much better than those T have knowledge of in 


other companies. Indeed, Iam so well pleased with the advantages offered by the Equitable that I have this day 


applied for another policy. J. G. 8.” 
In considering this example, note that the return is in addition to the protection furnished 


by the assurance for twenty years. Such protection has a money value (as in fire insurance), and 
if that value is taken into consideration, the total surrender value of policy will be seen to greatly 


exceed the cash return. 


Examples of other Endowments, or of “Life” policies (for any amount from $1,000 to 
$100,000), will be furnished on application. 


Fill out the following Coupon, tear it from this page and send it to Tue Equrran.e. 





Please send me for examination illustrations of policies actually paid in 1595, and cost 
of $ ( 


f assurance, with optional settlements at expiration of years, 
at Ave 
Name arene 
Address 


To the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


ORIENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement of Condition, Jan. 1. 1895. 
Capital s y 











THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 





tock, paid up in Cash.......ceeceee F000 (0) 

} eh for He-insurance.” suauvesuesuasause Ono 42 
Canding Losses and all other Liabilt- , . 

NetSurpiug 20000: Baas 


TOTAL CASH Assets .. 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY Ist, 1895. 


os $953,598 76 
Losses Paid since Organization to | Total Admitted Assets.:.............6..cccccccccsccscececeeeeeeeeeeneeeesaes $8,570.838 69 


Date, $8,861,133.10. Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 


Lee $2,051,884 36 


SURPLUS, as regards Policy 
Holders 
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AN ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT. 


THE policies of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, are regarded 
by prudent and far-sighted men of affairs 
as Offering the best form of absolutely 
secure investment not subject to the 
changes and vicissitudes of trade and com- 
merce, or to fluctuations of market values 
which necessarily pertain to stocks and 
bonds. When the invesior shall have 
reached old age, or in the event of his 
prior death, the sale of his property is not 
required In order to realize its value, for 
the reason that the contract itself immedi- 
ately produces its value in cash at the 
time it is most needed to benefit those for 
whom it was obtained. 

If a man undertakes the purchase of 
property—be it houses and lands or per- 
sonal estate—with the intention of gradu- 
ally completing the purchase out of bis 
future annuai income, in the event of his 
death before his intentions have been car- 
ried out, he leaves, as the result of his 
efforts, a collection of incompleted assets 
burdened with debts and obligations, 
which, if liquidated by a forced sale, fre- 
quently necessitates a sacrifice of a large 
portion of the interests of the survivors. 

To an investment policy in The Mutual 
Life, and to No other form of recognized 
investment, belongs this provision: the 
unpaid installments—which correspond to 
the incompleted purchases just referred to 
—are at once extinguished, and the con- 
tract is GOOD FOR ITS ENTIRE FACE 
VALUE, WITHOUT DEDUCTION. It 
becomes at Once an unimpaired estate 
with a fixed future income for the family, 
without the risks and expenses of a settle- 
ment sale. To this form of contract, 
which combines all the best features of 
modern Life Insurance, with the addi- 
tional advantages of creating in the future 
an interest-bearing capital as an estate for 
the maintenance of the family, The Mu- 
tual Life invites the attention of those 
who are seeking safe and profitable invest- 
ments. It invites investment not merely 
by those having surplus funds, but by all 
who desire for themselves and their fami- 
lies perfect and ab-olute protection against 
the consequences of death or unexpected 
financial reverses. 

The interest-bearing Consuls of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York are issued in a variety of forms to 
suit individual preferences and circum- 
stances. The rates of annual purchase 
deposit are so adjusted as to compensate 
for a greater or less amount of future 
annual income as may be desired by the 
purchaser. 

To all applicants in good health who 
wish to provide a future income larger in 
amount than a similar investment in rail 
way bonds would produce, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
will issue six per cent, Consols in denomi- 
nations of $5,000 and upward. They nay 
be paid for in one sum, or by a limited 
number of annual installments, ranging 
from five to ten per cent. of the principal, 
and are made to mature in 10, 15 or 20 
years. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York has averaged, in its long and 
prosperous career, larger distributions of 
surplus than any other company of its 
kind, and, therefore, the statement that 
the accumulated future profits on the 
‘‘Consol” will be paid in cash at its 
maturity, or may be applied to increase 
the estate and life income therefrom, has 
a degree of significance which would not 
obtain if the contract were in any sense 
an experiment. 

If for any reason it should become 
necessary and the investor so desires, the 
Company will, after three annual de- 
posits, if requested, cancel all further pay- 
ments in case of the death of the holder 
prior to the completion of the purchase of 
the Consol, and will agree, in case of his 
death, to pay to his heirs the principal 
and the accrued interest at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum, or such other rate 
as may be agreed upon. Thus should the 
owner of a $10,000 Consol die after hav- 
ing made five annual deposits, his estate 
would realize $12,500 ; after ten payments, 
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Kennebec Steamboat Co. 


Steamers “ Kennebec” and “ Sagadahoe” 


RUNNING BETWEEN BOSTON AND 


Popham Beach, Bath, Richmond, 
Gardiner, Hallowell, and Augusta, Me. 
CONNECTING AT BATH WITH STEAMERS FOR 


Boothbay, Mouse Island, Squirrel Island and other 
adjacent Watering-places in Boothbay Harbor. 


rYNuE passenger service of this Line is unsurpassed. The seaside resorts are the most 
popular on the Maine Coast. Passengers obtain a night’s rest, arrive at destination 
early the following morning, avoid the dust and noise attendant upon railway 
travel, and enjoy the scenery on the North Shore and the Kennebec River, which is 
second to none in this country 

Persons who desire to learn of an ideal summer outing can do so by sending name 
and full address on postal card for time-tables and folders giving full descriptions of the 
Summer Resorts reached by this line. Address 


FREDERICK A. JONES, Agent, Lincoln's Wharf, Boston, Mass, | 
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It is THE TONIC OF ALL TONI 
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RA & CO. 26-28 North William Street. New Yor 
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EVERYBODY WILL CELEBRATE 
the day with a display of 


UNALD FIREWORKS. 


Assorted Lots 


fae ranging in price from 
Ye? 35, $10, $25, &50 to 

3 $500, for Publ and 

Private Display. 








We carry the above 





ready packed for prompt 
shipment. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


Celebration Goods, 


Bunting and Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Send for List of Assortments and Catalogue. 












They always give , satisfaction. 


Carefully selected by an experienced party. 
Full directions “How to Use Fireworks” 
accompany Kach Assortment, and can be 
found in Catalogue. 

Send your orders early and avoid the 
4 late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers, Imvorters and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and {1 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tue Inpzrenpent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, 00 4 








New York, Januery 8, 1895, 





postal card, the name and address to which be would like the paper sent. 
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Ol and Young. 


THE MEADOW LARK. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 





Worp was given ; the bugle blew ; 
“ Boots and saddles !”’ it signaled shrill. 
Up and mount! and each horseman flew 
’Stride his steed with a right good-will. 
Hoofs were pawing and necks were 
arched ! 
Forth from the camp the _ troopers 
marched. 


Into the plains they rode where dread 
Lurked with doom in the pampas-grass; 
Many a serpent raised its head 
Rattling ‘‘ Death ”’ from the tangled mass. 
Many an Indian skulked unseen 
Spying upon them cruel-keen. 


Not for these would the brave ranks swerve ; 
Straight in the line of march they rode. 
He who'd soldier must needs preserve 
Heart that harbors no craven bode. 
Into the prairies pressed the band ; 
General Custer in command. 


Noon’s sun down from the zenith beat, 
Scorching the earth with ruthless rays ; 
Over the ground the quivering heat 
Rose and danced in a blinding maze. 
Never a brook or tree was there 
Serving to cool the fevered air, 


Every sound to heartward went, 
Click of hoof or the ring of steel, 
Sudden clank of accouterment, 
Never a soldier failed to feel ; 
Woaile one step from the beaten course 
Roused to alertness man and horse. 


Gallant Custer rode on ahead, 
Guide and chief of a bravecommand ! 
Arrow-straight his good charger sped, 
Never swerving to either hand, 
Till—a touch! and the faithful steed 
Veered aside in his headlong lead. 


What had happened to force their chief 
Out of his pathway? What dread foe ? 
He acoward! ’T was past belief ! 
Still, his way must his troopers go. 
If the General made detour 
They must follow him, that is sure. 


So each rider, as uphe drew 
T'o the place where his chief had veered, 
Slackened pace and detour made too, 
Whilst below in the grass he peered, 
Wondering what he there should see 
That might baffle the cavairy. 


There deep-hid in the prairie-grass, 
Lay the nest of a meadow lark, 
Birdlings wee, in a fluffy mass, 
Hid ’neath her wings so warm and dark. 
Right in the line of march they stood ; 
Little mother and tiny brood. 


That wasall; but e’en rough hearts heed 
Gentle acts, and these softlier beat 
For their General’s simple deed, 
Done for Love in its dim retreat. 
That was all; butin Custer’s wake 
Rode meek men—for a mother’s sake. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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MRS, POTTER'S FRIENDLY VIS- 
ITOR 


BY MARTHA L, LATHE, 








Iv was a bright, cold morning in Janu- 
ary. Mrs. Dewey and her daughter Mari- 
on had just risen from the breakfast 
table. 

While Mrs. Dewey turned to the kitch- 
to pay her daily visit there, Marion retired 
to the library and comfortably seated her- 
self before its open grate fire to read the 
Morning News. 

“‘ Anything for me, Hulda?” she called 
to the neat little Swede, whom she heard 
closing the door on the back of the de- 
parting postman. 

‘Yes, Miss Marion, a postal,” said Hul- 
da, as she appeared at the library door. 

Marion extended her hand with some 
eagerness, a3 she had been expecting word 
for several days that her new coat was, at 
last, ready for its final fitting ; but her 
countenance clouded a little as at first 
glance her eyes caught the postal’s printed 
heading, ‘‘ Office of the Asso. Charities.” 

However, Marion read the card with 
care; the Secretary of the Charities had 
received a letter from Mrs, Potter, saying 
that she had been ill, and that the doctor 
advised great care against chills. Would 
the Charities kindly send her some coal, 
and she would try not to ask them again, 
As Mrs, Potter was Marion's “family,” 
they would await her report, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mrs. Potter and Marion* were quite old 
friends. It was now over three years since 
Marion first called on Mrs. Potter, who 
had but recently lost her husband, after 
an illness which had used up all his little 
savings. Walter, twenty years old, and 
Susy, eighteen years, were left as her 
only means of support; Harry, only eleven, 
must go to school for at least three years 
more. Those were dark days during that 
first winter, when, besides the loss of a 
kind husband and father, the little family 
had to struggle on with only the small 
wages of the unskilled boy and untaught 
girl on which to live. It was necessary at 
that time that help should be given them; 
and in the kindest way possible Mrs, Wood, 
Secretary of the Charities, had given ‘‘their 
case” to Marion, and, as an aid to her in 
entering their home, had told her that 
Mrs. Potter could knit. Marion made her 
first visit quite a matter of business. She 
had heard, she said, that Mrs. Potter could 
knit ; she would like a pair of bed slippers 
if she would make them for her. 

Mrs. Potter made the slippers, and from 
that time on she and Marion had been the 
best of friends. 

Marion’s dresses had kept Susy neatly 
and comfortably clothed, so that her 
earnings had gone in with her brother’s to 
keep the wolf from the door. 

But three years had now passed since 
that first visit. Walter was now a young 
man of twenty-three, earning a man’s 
wages. Susy had learned much more at 
her trade in the slipper factory, and Harry 
had started in for himself at two dollars 
and fifty cents a week. 

Marion’s visits had continued and grown 
to be very friendly, pleasant chats with 
the mother, happy and cheerful once more 
in her children’s comfort. 

-After reading the postal, Marion sat 
gazing into the fire. 

‘* Why is Mrs. Potter asking for coal ?” 
she said to herself. ‘‘It is not more than 
ten days since I was there and everything 
was a usual. I remember now she didsay 
that she had been ill for three or four days 
the week before. Is it possible that Mrs. 
Potter is hardening into the willing recip- 
ient of public charity. I’m glad now I 
didn’t see Harry last night when he 
brought that apron his mother has just 
made me; I'll go over to pay her for it 
and see how things are.” 

Whereupon Marion arose, dressed for 
the street and started forth. 

The air was clear and bracing, and when 
Marion stood before Mrs. Potter, as she 
opened her door, her bright sparkling 
eyes joined with her voice in a cheery 
‘* Good-morning.” 

‘“*This is a pretty cold morning, Mrs. 
Potter,” said Marion. 

‘*Yes, indeed, Miss Dewey,” replied 
Mrs. Potter. ‘‘I tell you I thought so 
when I was a-washing down these stairs 
just now.” 

‘*T thought I’d come over and pay you 
for that apron,” continued Marion. 
‘* Perhaps you’re in want of the money.” 

‘*Oh law, Miss Dewey! The idea, after 
all you’re a-doing for us, of you’re a- paying 
me for that! Keep your money.” 

‘Oh, Mrs. Potter,” said Marion, “I’m 
glad to do what I can for you, and I don’t 
want you to sew for me for nothing. 
There’s fifty cents, if you think that is 
right.” 

‘Right? You’d never owe me nothing 
if I made you a hundred aprons, Miss 
Dewey.” 

“*f tell you what I’d doif I were you, 
Mrs. Potter,” replied Marion. ‘‘IfI didn’t 
need to spend the money now, I’d put it 
by for my next month’s coal bill.” 

Marion watched Mrs. Potter’s face as 
she said this, and saw a slight color mount 
to her cheeks. 

‘Oh, we need the money, sure enough, 
Miss Dewey, there ain’t no doubt about 
that ; only you’re so kind to us, we can’t 
pay you as it is.” 

Marion laid the fifty cents down on the 
table and chatted on about Susy and the 
boys, about the temperance meetings 
which were going on just then in the 
town hall; about the probable winner of 
the prize piano offered to the most popular 
young lady in town by the Morning News, 
but not another word about coal; for 
Marion had always visited Mrs, Potter as 


a friend and not as an agent of the Asso- 
ciated Charities. If Marion had ever been 
connected with that association in the 
minds of the Potter family, they had long 
since forgotten it in their love for her and 
in their gratitude for her kindness to 
them, 

The clock was striking eleven, the 
‘electric” would pass the corner in a 
minute; so Marion bade a hasty ‘‘ Good- 
by” and was off. She caught her car, 
which landed her fifteen minutes later at 
the office of the Associated Charities. 

As Marion entered the office, Mrs. Wood 
looked up. ‘‘ Oh, Miss Dewey, I sent youa 
postal this morning about the Potter fam- 
ily.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Marion, ‘‘ I received it, 
and am here to report. I was a little 
surprised,” continued Marion, ‘‘to re- 
ceive your card this morning, as I had 
been recently to Mrs. Potter’s and found 
them as usual. I have just come from 
there now. They are all well and at 
work. Mrs. Potter was ill some three 
weeks ago, but is up again now.” 

‘What then does her letter mean?” 
asked Mrs. Wood. 

‘** Just this, Mrs. Wood,” replied Marion, 
‘* Mrs, Potter has been obliged before now 
to receive aid, during that time we made 
it as easy for her as possible, now she 
ought not to ask it; but she has, unfortu- 
nately, acquired the habit. She is, I 
know, a good, honest woman; but she 
and her children have to reckon close- 
ly, and if she can get a lift on coal two 
or three times during the winter, she is 
now not above it. ‘I have had it, why 
not have it again?’ she says to herself. Of 
course on that principle we might supply 
half the families in town,” said Marion, 
**So I should advise you not to send the 
coal, Mrs. Wood.” 

‘*IT think you are correct, Miss Dewey. 
We will send Mrs, Potter a postal saying 
we give coal only in cases of great need.” 

“Of course you will not mention my 
name,” said Marion; ‘‘for Mrs. Potter 
would hardly understand why, being her 
friend, I should prevent her getting coal 
here.” 

‘Oh no; we won’t mention you,” re- 
plied Mrs, Wood. 

When Marion had departed, Mrs. Wood 
turned to her assistunt and said: ‘‘ That 
is what we mean by friendly visiting.” 

It was half-past six that night when 
Susy returned from work. ‘‘ Have you 
got the coal, Mother?” were her first words 
on entering. 

‘“No,” replied Mrs. Potter; ‘‘ they sent 
me a postal that they didn’t give coal 
only to the very poor; and I suppose, 
Susy, we ain’t the very poor any more.” 

** That’s so, Mother, we ain’t,” answered 
Susy, ‘‘now that Miss Dewey calls on 
us.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Potter, ‘I 
didn’t tell you she’s been here this morn- 
ing, and she’s just thesame angel as ever. 
What should we ever do without her, 
Susy ?” 

‘Oh, well, she’ll come just the same, 
Mother, even if we ain’t awful poor,” 

*“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Potter; ‘*‘ dear 
soul, I know she will.” 

And she did. 


WORCESTER, Mass. 
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AT THE WISHING WELL. 


BY AGNES L. CARTER, 











(St. Anthony’s Well isin the north slope of Arthur’s 
Seat, Edinburgh.] 
AT old St. Anthony’s wishing well, 
As here in the gloaming, love, we stand, 
Three times dip with the hollowed hand, 
Three times sip with the rosy lip, 
At St. Anthony’s Well. 


At old St. Anthony’s wishing well, 
Three times whisper, that none may hear, 
The wish of all wishes thy heart holds 
dear ; 
Utter it low, that none may know, 
At St. Anthony’s Well. 


At old St. Anthony’s wishing well, 
Sure of my sweetheart’s loving troth! 
I have no wishes, Oh, speak for both! 
I leave it to thee to wish for me, 
At St. Anthony’s Well, 


EprrsvrgGs, SCOTLAND. 
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VAL ROSSITUR’S COURAGE. 
BY MARGARET L. KNAPP, — 


Ir all happened the second year we 
were at the Nelson-McCobb school. We 
always called it the Nelson-McCob school. 
Everybody did. It was so much easier 
than saying *‘The Misses Nelson and 
McCobb’s School for Girls,” as the half- 
yearly announcements had it; and Miss 
Nelson herself used to laugh, and say that 
so long as their school was a good one it 
did not matter what people called it, 

We all liked Miss Nelson and Miss 
McCobb immensely. They were college 
graduates and classmates, and neither 
was very old; but, as Nan Dexter said, 
Miss Nelson looked any youth, and Miss 
McCobb any age. Miss Nelson was large 
and fair, with a rich voice and a splendid 
air of vitality and enjoyment of every- 
day life. When she came into the class- 
room saying ‘‘ Good-morning, girls!” it 
was like a breath of fresh air through the 
room. Miss McCobb was thin, wiry and 
short-sighted, with a prominert Roman 
nose. There was a story in the school 
that when she applied for her. first posi- 
tion on leaving college, she sent her 
photograph along—spectacles and all— 
and got the place by return mail. True 
or not, we believed this story implicitly, 
it was 80 exactly like Miss McCobb, For the 
rest,she was cheerful and kind and dressed 
like a nun, without any ornament but a 
seal ring as large as a man’s on her little 
finger. 

Our school was not like all girls’ board- 
ing schools. Miss Nelson and Miss McCobb 
had ideas of their own, especially on 
phy sical training ; they thought that too 
little attention was paid to this, that exer- 
cise was spasmodic, or taken as a ‘ fad”’; 
and that there was not enough outdoor 
life. They aimed at ‘‘harmonious de- 
velopment,” and tried to send a girl home 
at the end of each term stronger than 
when she came. Accordingly, we had 
tennis courts, a walking club, boats on 
the river, and riding lessons if we liked ; 
there was a good gymnasium, and an ob- 
ligatory course in physiology, with talks 
on every-day hygiene ; and we had caught 
so much of our teachers’ tone that a girl 
with a tiny waist would not have been re. 
spected among us. Of course some out- 
side people made fun of us, and called us 
the Amazons; but that did not prevent 
Papa from sending me there, for he said 
it was the most sensible school he knew. 

Outdoor life was delightful in Little 
Southbridge all the year round. It was a 
river town, with hills to the north and 
west, Southbridge, the town proper, lay 
to the east, three miles away. Our streets 
were quiet, the houses stood back in large, 
well-kept grounds; some of them were 
old-fashioned and white, with columned 
verandas, others were irregular and mod- 
ern, Our buildings—for there were two— 
were at the upper end of Gardinell Street. 
The house in front stood directly on the 
street, and was very old. Some of iis 
windows were latticed, and with its 
yellowish-gray color, its gables and the 
front doorstep of solid stone, had a quaint 
and interesting look. The house behind 
was newer and larger, A covered passage- 
way connected the two on the ground 
floor. There was another link, a curious 
one, between the Cloisters and the Annex, 
as we called the two buildings. In one 
corner of the Annex’s roof a small space 
had been railed off on three sides, and 
from it a bridge, looking barely wide 
enough for a single foot—it was really a 
little wider—extended to the edge of the 
Cloisters’ slanting roof. We never knew 
how it came to be there, It was known 
among us as Cesar’s Bridge; but how 
much the most daring of us might have 
liked to stand on. the platform, or venture 
out a step or two, it was useless, for the 
little attic door below was locked, and 
Miss Nelson kept the key. 

The fall term was well begun, and we 
sat around the fire in Room C—the girls’ 
special parlor—one October afternoon, 
about five o’clock. Lessons were over for 
the day, and we were having a jolly time. 
Janey Nelson, Miss Nelson’s niece, and 
the pet and pickle of the whole school, 
was roasting chestnuts on a shovel and 
tossing them to each of usin turn, Qur 
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elan—Kate Barry, Nan Dexter, Edith 
Fane, Laura Wygant and I—were on the 
fireplace rug, whispering over the shadow 
play we had made up out of the sixth 
book of the ‘* Aneid” for the Hallowe’en 
party that evening inthe gymnasium. We 
had named it ‘* 4 neas among the Shades ”! 
Kate Barry, dressed as Vergil, was to 
stand before the curtain and declaim the 
lines from a parchment scroll. I was to 
be Sisyphus and Cerberus, in pasteboard, 
and Loud Lamentations, behind the scenes. 
The rest of us were Pater Anchises, Cha- 
ron, the Sibyl, and so on; and we were just 
laughing to think how extremely funny 
Nan Dexter would look as the Pius Auneas 
— how we hated him for forgetting poor 
Creusa !—in a toga of a tablecover girded 
by curtain chains, with a goatee of three 
toothpicks stuck into a cork, a cane and 
eyegiass, when Alice Evans called from 
the window : ‘* Girls, it isn’t fair to have 
a committee meeting here! What do we 
have to-night, Ken, besides the play ?” 

‘*Friulein Schleslinger is to tell usa 
ghost story,” I said. 

‘*Good! What else ?” 

“ Just wait and you will see.” 

“Then, at least, stop whispering, and 
sing something. Start the Venetian boat- 
man’s song, Ken ; come, girls.” 

Our singing was quite a feature of our 
I began *‘ Now the silver moon 
arising,” and the others joined in, It 
really sounded sweet ; and we did not 
know that any one had come in untila 
soft clapping of hands made us look 
around, to see Miss Nelson standing by 
the piano, and at her side a strange girl, 
of about seventeea, who was looking 
around her with a pleased and interested 
face. We scrambled to our feet as Miss 
Nelson spoke: ‘‘ Girls, I have come to in- 
troduce Miss Rossitur, who is to be one of 
~~ hag 

‘‘T am very glad to meet you all,” said 
Miss Rossitur, shaking hands with the 
nearest two or three, and bowing to the 
rest in an unembarrassed way. 

**Now, would you rather go to your 
room, Valentine, or stuy here?’ asked 
Miss Nelson. 

**Oh, thank you, I shall like this best ; 
if I do not interrupt the singing.” 

Some one gave her a chair, and we all 
slipped back to our former positions. The 
babel of talk began again ; but I sat rather 
silent, watching Janey Nelson’s overtures 
of hot chestnuts, which soon led to a gay 
talk—everybody got on with Janey— 
and thinking: ‘‘ What a piece of thistle- 
down to be dropped among such active 
creatures as we are.” 

For she was the most delicate looking 
girl [had ever seen. Shedid not seem ill, 
exactly, but very pale and slender, with 
fair hair that caught a yellow tint in the 
firelight, and great, unexpected dark eyes. 
She was exquisitely dressed—we were 
in our gymnastic suits—and looked as 
if a rough wind would blow her quite 
away. 


school. 


** What do you suppose brings her Jere 
in the middle of the term?’ asked Edith 
Fane, while we shades were dressing for 
the play. 

**No idea—Kate Barry? Vergil! Ver- 
gél! besure to read your lines slowly when 
you come to Sisyphus, to give me time to 
roll my stone uphill.” 

‘*Good joke on you ; Sisyphus isn’t in 
the ‘ Aineid’!” 

** Never mind, we’re going to have him ; 
he makes a splendid shadow. Dido! have 
you got your pasteboard tears ?” 

‘Oceans of them—Alice says her 
mother was an old friend of Miss Nel- 
son’s.”” 

‘**Whose mother? Miss _ Rossitur’s? 
She’s an invalid, and ordered to Califor- 
nia for the winter. Alice knows friends 
of theirs, Where’s Charon’s pole? I can’t 
find it.” 

‘* Here it is; now do go on, Kate, weare 
late already.” 

** Nescio quid—I do not know what— 
ratio est—the reason is for going into— 
tantos labores—great fusses !” proclaimed 
Kate, as she settled her laurel wreath and 
strode upon the stage. 

Back she came when the play was over, 
saying : ‘‘ Pale Shades of Erebus, it was a 
raving success! Miss McCobb laughed 
till the tears ran down hercheeks, Hurry 
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and get off that toggery now, for the 
Fraulein is going to play for us to dance.” 

Friulein’s music was very nice, and she 
was always good-natured. By and by 
some one asked her for the new Edelweiss 
waltzes, and she answered: Yes, cer- 
tainly ; but I play them not well.” 

“I know the Edelweiss waltzes,” said 
Valentine Rossitur, who was standing 
near ; “‘ Friiulein Schleslinger looks tired.” 
She said something quickly in German, 
with a pretty bow, and slipped into the 
Friéulein’s place, Well, it was the most 
inspiring waltz playing I had ever heard ! 
She did not seem afraid of it atall. It 
was like a whole orchestra. 

‘Sie haben ein talent !” exclaimed the 
F 1 dulein, excitedly, as it was finished ; and 
Valentine made another pretty bow and 
slipped away again. 

**Don’t you think she is pretty, Ken- 
nedy ?”’ asked Janey. ‘*Which do you 
suppose she will belong to, A or B?’—the 
two gymnastic divisions. 

‘I don’t know—why ?”’ 

‘*T was hoping she would be in A; you 
and I are—and Kate.” 

We soon found out that she was not to 
be in either one, for she was evidently 
under special care. She roomed alone, 
and had her gymnastic exercises by her- 
self ; which we all thought must be very 
tame. For this reason we saw les3 of her 
than of anyof the others ; and a great 
many little things which happened among 
us we kept to ourselves, because we 
thought she would not care about them. 
At least, we supposed so, I think now it 
would have been kinder if we had taken 
it for granted that she was interested in 
all the school affairs, even when she was 
not strong enough to join inthem. But 
we were such welland energetic girls, and 
she was such a fragile little creature! We 
did not intend to leave her out ; we were 
not jealous of her many gifts; we were 
only a little unsympathetic, bealtby crea- 
tures as we were, absorbed in our own 
concerns, and failing to understand her 
brave spirit and self-control, shut out from 
80 many things she enjoyed as well as we. 
We liked her very much ; we admired her 
graceful ways; but what Val wanted was 
to be made oneof us. We never quite did 
that—and Val knew it. 

Once she showed that she felt it. Kate’s 
and my room was acoveted corner room, 
and our clan was there together as usual. 
Val had come in that night from her own 
room in her white dressing gown, to see 
the fun ; for Nan Dexter was in the wildest 
spirits. She was trying to give us an ora- 
tion in classic style, brandishing a tennis 
racket. ‘‘Il say to thee, O Conscript Fa- 
thers ”’—tennis racket—‘‘ and to thee—and 
to thee, my countrymen ”—the racket 
caught in the tablecover, and whirled the 
papers and pamphlets down to the floor. 
We burst out laughing. ‘* Laugh on!” 
cried Nan ; ‘‘ but l’'llbeavenged! Who'll 
cross my sword ?” 

“T’lleven dare for glory’s sake !” said 
Val, merrily, running up with the poker, 
Nan laughed. ‘*‘ No,” said she ; ‘‘ ’d make 
short work of you, you unsubstantial bit 
of moonshine !” 

Val stood still, looking at Nan with 
those brilliant eyes of hers. The color 
flashed into her cheeks. ‘ You ‘struck 
strait home,” she said, slowly. ‘*Don’t 
you think itis hard enough to be what I 
am, without being reminded of it? I¢ 
you knew what it was like to have an 
active mind tied down to a frail body— 
you don’t know, I’m glad you don’t; but 
if you did, you would not speak like that.” 

**Oh, Val, I’m so sorry!” exclaimed 
Nan ; but Val, in the doorway now, looked 
very far away. ‘‘Good-night, girls,” she 
said ; ‘‘ lam sorry I spoke so impatiently ;” 
and the next moment her door had closed 


” behind her. 


‘*That was a shame!” broke out Kate. 
“Asif it was her fault that she wasn’t 
strong. She tries so hard; she’s the 
pluckiest little thing”—Kate was just 
Val’s age—‘‘ she inherits her mother’s con- 
stitution ; I heard Miss Nelson say so; and 
we've bullied her ?” 

We felt uncommonly mean. Nan and 
I tiptoed down to Val’s door to say how 
sorry we were through the keyhole ; but 
the room was still and there was no 
answer. Next morning, however, she 


came down so cheerful and bright that the 
night before seemed like a dream. After 
that, Kate Barry was Val’s defender, 
when she needed one, and a good one she 
is ; there is nobody like Kate. 

We were beginning to study for spring 
examinatiuns. The year’s work had been 
hard, and to balance it some of the girls 
took extra exercise every day. This was 
all very well; but I think we overdid it. 
It’s curious, isn’t it, that you can do your- 
self as much harm with a good thing as a 
bad one, if you don’t know when to stop? 
Besides, the weather was bad, several of 
the A’s took long walks, and came home 
draggled, However, no harm came of it 
except a few headaches and colds—Janey 
Nelson’s the worst one. 

In April we had pleasant weather again, 


-and one bright Saturday afternoon we got 


up an arbutus expedition, All of us went 
but Janey Nelson, who was in the in- 
firmary. Val happened to be with me 
that day, and she was in her gayest mood 
—it was her lucky day, she knew some- 
thing would happen, she would find the 
most arbutus even if Miss Nelson’s party 
did get to the woods first. ‘‘ You are a 
sort of arbutus yourself, Val,” said I, 
when we had made our first great find ; 
‘‘a little pink blossom, but it’s plucky, 
and the roots have tough fiber, after all.” 
Val colored, but looked pleased. ‘‘I am 
ever so much stronger than when I came 
here,” she said, 

Miss McCobb’s party got home first. 
We had just laid our bunches of arbutus 
in the hall—Miss McCobb would not let us 
pick too much, she said it was selfish and 
unscientific—when there came a loud 
knock, and the door flew open. 

‘** If ye plaze’m, there’s some one out on 
the parrapit !” a man outside exclaimed, 
excitedly. We rushed out into the yard 
and around the corner of the Cloisters, 
Miss McCobb ahead. ‘‘ Look ’m, while 1 
show ye,” said the man, pointing to a fig- 
ure clinging helplessly by hands and knees 
to Casar’s Bridge. It was Janey Nelson. 
She must have got the key from Miss Nel- 
son’s room while we were away, and 
grown giddy in trying to walk across, for 
a step or two would have taken her to the 
edge of the Cloisters. 

“Oh, do something—quick !—bring a 
ladder !”’ cried Miss McCobb. 

“T will ’m; but I’m afraid it won't 
reach,” and he hurried away. 

Just at this moment some one appeared 
through the trapdoor upon the roof, It 
was Val Rossitur. I cannot think how she 
could have got there so quickly ; she had 
even taken time tu pin her dress up around 
her on the way. Her voice rang out as 
sweet and clear as if it had been a game 
of tennis : *‘ Hold on just a minute longer, 
Janey!” Then she started across. 

Miss McCobb turned a white face 
toward us, saying, in her sternest voice : 
‘* Gérls, keep perfectly quiet, and don’t one 
of you speak or scream !” 

Valentine made her way slowly along 
until she reached Janey. Janey’s back 
was toward her, and Janey was too fright- 
ened to move. Val saw this, and, telling 
Janey to keep her head way down, she 
cautiously stepped over her, and made a 
little spring which landed her on the 
Cloisters’ roof. It was splendidly done. 
Something came in my throat as I saw it, 
and I could have cheered if we had not 
been too anxious ; for even when Val had 
carefully reached out her hand, and Janey 
had hunched herself along to the com- 
paratively safe footing of the Cloisters, the 
danger was not over. There was no way 
down from that side; they must go back 
the way they came. Janey was very 
much unnerved by her fright, and clung 
to Val, afraid to look down. Val did not 
hesitate. She tied her handkerchief over 
Janey’s eyes, took hold of her under each 
arm, standing behind her, and seemed to 
tell her to step as she counted. In this 
fashion they got fairly out upon the 
bridge and crept along slowly, very slow- 
ly, while we below looked up and held our 
breath. They were almost across—they 

were within a step—they were close to the 
railing. Janey felt the roof under her 
feet and stepped hastily forward, forget- 
ting Valentine. Val lost her balance, her 


foot slipped—but at the same instant she 
caught desperately at the railing, and 
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swung herself up to the platform in 
safety. 

Cheers broke from the men who had 
gathered at the gate. At the sound Miss 
McCobb burst out crying and ran past us 
into the house. We followed, never think- 
ing then how funny Miss McCobb looked 
with the tears running down the side of 
her nose. We found Val in the attic, 
leaning, white and trembling, against the 
wall, and Janey sobbing: ‘‘ Ob, iv’s all 
my fault! I’ve killed her, and it’s all my 
fault !” 

** Oh, my dear girl !” said Miss McCobb, 
putting both arms around Val, ‘‘how 
brave you have been !” 

‘*Tonly did what I had to do,” said Val, 
in a strange voice; and then the great 
tears rolled down her cheeks, and she let 
Miss McCobb lead her away. 

She only did what she had to do; that 
was Val Rossitur’s courage. 

Miss Nelson’s party returned just then; 
and when Miss Nelson learned what had 
happened she broke down entirely fora 
little while—Janey is everything to her; 
and I believe she thinks almost as much 
of Valentine; the B’s joined in, and it is 
safe to say that there never were so many 
tears shed at once in a sensible, Higher 
Education boardiog school as there was 
that afternoon, 

Well, of course, the newspapers had to 
get hold of it, and theSouthbridge Daily 
Record had a column headed “ Athletics 
to the Fore!” giving an account of the 
whole affair, with some remarkable inci- 
dents which none of us knew anything 
about, and ending with a rather mixed up 
statement that ‘while they regretted a 
certain over-tendency to extremes in the 
Nelson-McCobb school, in this case the 
poison had been its own antidote!” The 
Gazette had a woodcut of Valentine. We 
showed them both to her when she came 
down from the infirmary—she was there 
two Gays, and none of us were allowed 
near her; but Val only laughed heartily 
at them, saying that she could forgive 
their calling her an athlete, but she could 
not forgive them for making her jimber- 
jawed, and that it would be a fine blow to 
her vanity if she were to hang the picture 
up beside her last photograph, and label 
them ‘‘ Before” and ‘* After !” 

That was one of Val’s little jokes; in 
reality, we soon found that she did not 
care to talk about it. It was some time 
before she would wear the bracelet Miss 

Nelson and Janey gave her, with the date 
inside. But from that day, so long as we 
were there, there was no girl in the school 
more honored than Val Rossitur. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


PEBBLES. 


“How many bells are in this chime?” 
-asked the curious traveler, ‘ Kight, all 
tolled,” said the sexton.—Indianapolis 
Journal. 

....Chicayoan: “ What is the most pleas- 
ing discovery you’ve made since your stay 
here?” New Yorker: ‘‘ The fact that there 
are 200 trains leaving daily.’’—Life. 


...."' Ah,” said the old printer, who had 
just come down to be a waiter in a cheap 
restaurant, ‘this is like old times. Here! 
am distributing pi!’—Philudelphia Ree- 
ord, 








...“That woman dispenses a great deal 
of social lemonade.” “ What do you mean ?” 
“Simply that she is always saying sour 
things in a sweet way.’’— Boston Saturday 
Evening Guzette. 


....Mr. Busy Body: “If you hang those 
turkeys by the feet, you will keep them 
longer.” Mr. Butcher Business: “ That 
ain’t what I’m trying todo. I want to sell 
’em.’’-—Harlem Life. 


....She: “The man I marry must be 
‘only a little lower than the angels.’ ” He 
(suddenly flopping): ‘‘Here I am on my 
knees a little lower than one of them.” He 
got her.—New York Weekly. 


....A father was once asked by his daugh- 
ter if there was any easy way of acquiring & 
knowledge of German. ‘ No, my daughter, 
was his judicious reply; “it must be learned 
by main strength.”—The Examiner. 
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_...Oh, children! You are so noisy 
to-day. Can’t you be a little stiller and 
better 2”? ‘‘Now, Grandma, you must bea 


little considerate and not scold us. You 


see, if it wasn’t for us you wouldn’t be a 
grandma at all.” —Texas Siftings. 


.. Applicant: “TI ask for the hand of 
your daughter.” Parent: ‘‘ Have you any 
prospects for the future?” Applicant; 
“None whatever.” Parent: “She hasn’t 
any, either. Take her, my boy, and be 
happy. Bless you both.”—Texas Siftings. 


..She: ‘‘Er—George!” He: ‘*W-well, 
Laura?” She: ‘I—I think we understand 
each other, George ; but—but is it my place 
or yours to put the question, and ought I to 
speak to your mamma about it, or ought 
you to go and ask Papa ?”—Chicago Trib- 
une, 


..““I’m a good deal worried about my 
sop,’ said Mr. Whykins ‘* He doesn’t seem 
to know tbe value of a dollar.” ‘* Well,” 
replied the man who puzzles over finance, 
“if it’s a silver dollar that he doesn’t know 
the value of, I don’t see that you can blame 
him much.’’— Washington Star. 


.. First Workingman: ‘‘ Look at the in- 
equality. Mr. Million, who lives not ten 
squares from this corner, has a dog house 
which cost $5,000. What do you think of 
that?’ Second Workingman: “T think 
it’s a good thing he wanted it; for I built it 
for him, and made $1,000 out of it.’’-—New 
York Weekly. 


Fond of Books.—H: ‘‘Is your boy fond 
of books?’ D: ‘Very. I gave him & copy 
of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ the other day, and he 
got lots of fun out of it.” H: ‘I didn’t 
know he could read.” D: ‘‘ He can’t read ; 
but he tears the pages out and makes boats 
of them. Oh yes, he’s fond of books.”’— 
Carlisle (Penn.) Indian Helper. 


.. Young Joblots: “ Mr. Bullion, I have 
come to tell you that your daughter is all 
the world to me.”? Old Bullion: ‘ You’re 
another of those fellows who want the 
earth.”” Young Joblots: “I don’t under- 
stand you, sir.’”? Old Bullion: ‘* Why, the 
world is the earth, isn’t it, and as my 
daughter is all the world to you, doesn’t it 
follow that you want the earth?” Young 
Joblots: ‘“ Well, yes, if you put it that 
way.’’—New York Tribune. 


..“ Speaking of Noah’’—said the ex- 
change editor. ‘‘ Who’sspeaking of Noah ?” 
interrupted the financial editor. “If he 
owed anybody for work on the ark,” re- 
sumed the other, ignoring the query, ‘his 
debts must have been liquidated when the 
rain came.”’ ‘That doesn’t follow at all,” 
retorted the financial editor. ‘‘He may 
have had a large floating indebtedness.” 
“If you knew anything about finances 
you would know that he could settle 
all that by watering his stock.” ‘*Com- 
ing from you that’s shear nonsense. 
If he could have exhibited his animals 
wouldn’t be have had a bonanza’’— ‘No; 
the bonanza came with a later Flood.” 
“That isn’t Fair!’ ‘ He had plenty of pro- 
visions, anyhow. He had Ham and’’— 
“You ought to be ’Shem’d of yourself!” 
“What do you Noah ’bout”— ‘ Water 
you trying to say, anyway?” ‘’Ark,” 
hastily spoke up the index editor. ‘I hear 
somebody coming!” ‘* Ideluge’entlemen,” 
exclaimed the railway editor, bustling in, 
“you’ve said enough forty day!’ And the 
assembly broke up in confusion,—Chicayo 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
vent to THE INDEPENDENT. | 








321.—NUMERICAL OF TREES. 


48, 9, 19, 30, 3, 31, 68, 27, 53, is an Ameri- 
can tree of the Walnut family, and its edi- 
ble fruit. 

23, 32,44, 36,52, is a genus of trees of which 
some species produce edible fruits, while 
one furnishes the chief food of the silk- 
worm, 

51, 4, 31,55, 47, 12, is a small tree whose 
flowers, leaves avd berries are used vari- 
ously in perfumery and as a condiment, and 
which the ancients held sacred to Venus. 

2, 16, 39, 1, 56, 40, 31, 17, isa thorny tree 
or shrub much used in Europe for garden 
hedges. 

20, 54, 44, 41, 59, 57, 18, 58, 
wood ”’ of the United States. 

38, 24, 37, 25, 58, 49, 30, 16, 14, 25, is the 
American larch, a coniferous tree having 
heavy, close-grained timber. 

42, 62, 5, 39, 54, 32, 18, is a tree whose 
name is improperly given in the United 
States to the poison sumac. 

39, 26, 60, 11, 6, 41, 64 39, 6, 50, 61, 32, 39, 
is the emblem of sorrow. 

28, 2, 18, 34, 48, 24, 44, 25, furnishes the 
hickory nuts of the markets. 

10, 24, 35, 29, 49, 45, 31, 13, 10, is an Ameri- 
can tree of the Laurel family, whose roots 
yield a highly esteemed aromatic oil. 

37, 56, 62, 25, 15, 14, 20, 43, 31, 44, 22, is a 
species of wild cherry. 

1, 44, 21,8 40,45 56, 3, 13, 7, 43, 33, is a 
beautiful species of Ailanthus much planted 
as a shade tree. 

28, 11, 31, 46, 14, 26, is a coniferous tree of 
the genus Picea. 

Whole, of sixty-four letters, is a couplet 
from R. H. Stoddard’s ‘‘ Under the T'rees.”’ 

S. T. M. 
322.—A Boy’s LUNCH. 


is the ‘‘iron- 


He was a well-conditioned bumpkin, 

Who called for pie and wanted * * *****; 

When that was gone, he turned to grapple 

Another piece ; this time ’twas * ****, 

I recommended “ beef, with mustard.” 

“No, I want pie; just make it *******,” 

“Chops and tomatoes? Don’t bring them 
on; 

More pie; I think I’d like some * * * * *,”” 

** Some solid food ? Oh, that’s all bosh ! 

A piece of pie; have you got ****** 2?” 

‘*More pie!’ He grew insistent, very ; 

“Oh, that’s the kind. I do love * ****,” 

Another stood within his reach ; 

He cut himself a wedge of *** **, 

His appetite acquired a new barb 

From a large slice of acid ***** **, 

And still his voice raug loud and merry: 


‘*Some sweet pie now, say ***** * **# ##» 





Your 
Health Depends 


Upon pure, rich, healthy blood. 
your blood is made pure Sy 
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The only true blood purifier prominently in the pub- 
lic eye to- day. 


Hood’ Ss Pills “act -harmontously with 
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possess power to build up instead of tear down, as is 
the case with the old cathartics. Give them a trial. 


without being grotesque, 


work which we do, 





With royal purple lips our prince 
Called: ‘‘ One pie more ; a piece of *****.” 
M.C. S. 
323.—DIAMOND. 

1, A letter; 2, a district in Russia; 3.a 
governor; 4, a controvertist: 5, inflam- 
mable mineral resins ; 6, fossil corals of the 
genus Syriugopora; 7, pediculate fishes 
(Century); 8, places of seclusion or privacy ; 
9,a group of spiders which spin irregular 
webs; 10, pertaining to the retina; 11, an 
old English spelling of ‘‘ sent’’ (Webster, p. 
xli); 12, to cease (Century); 13, a letter. 

A. F. Hott. 


324.—CHARADE. 
[Partly by sound. ] 
First. 
I’m closed by night and day, 
I’m open day; and night 
’Tis my office to exclude 
Tis my calling to invite. 


Second, 


Seek not for me afar ; 
In every earthly land 
Wherever man is found 
I’m always near at hand. 


Third, 


Since ’tis the human bent 
To err, as we have beard, 

Tis safe to say that most 
Know what it is to third. 


Whole. 
The status of the whole 
Is not so clear to show ; 
He might a Yankee be, 
But—he’s English, don’t you kuow ? 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MAY 307TH. 
314.—Lemons, solemn, melons. 

315.—1, Corral, lariat, tailor; 2, postal, 
latter, return ; 3, helper, repose, esodic ; 4 
summer, remove, evolve; 5, ireful, luffer, 
refuse ; 6, kitten, nether, rehash ; 7, covert, 
tremor, Romany. 

316.—Aspire. 

317.—Solomon, Solon, Sol, O. 

318.—1, Reed ; 2, Burr; 3, Gist: 4. Gates: 
5, Bland; 6, Ashe; 7, Boone; 8, Hull; 9, 
Pike; 10, Harrison ; 11, Coffee ; 12, Cannon ;: 
13, Brown; 14, Pitcher; 15, Miles: 16, 
Worth ; 17, Garland; 18, Taylor : 19, Sickles ; 
20, Longstreet ; 21, Banks; ¢ a, Hood; 23, 
Shields; 24, Price; 25, Grant ; 26, Bragg : 
27, Pickett : 28, Hill. 

319.—Now. a-days. 

320.—Come, dome, home, mome, nome, 
po me, Rome, some, tome. 








“Other sorts’”’ of Bindings 
can not be compared with 





VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


which lasts as long 
as the skirt and do 
not deface the 
shoes. 


S. H. & M."° miniature figures showing 
with Booklet on’ How 





A sctofthe" 
the latest Parisian costumes 
to Bind the Dress Skirt, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

The S, H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 


LT SANT 
«*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


UNIQUE AND ARTISTIC 
CHMETE. 


Many thousands of dollars are spent in the United States and 
Canada every year in erecting memorials to the dead. 
Is this money well spent ? 
— 


YY WORK 


For reply we point to the examples of crude commonplaces 
with which cemeteries everywhere are crowded. 

A really beautiful design, well executed, is a rarity indeed. 

Our specialty is the erection of monuments which are unique 
and artistic without being over-decorated— 
from designs by our own artists and sculptors. 

———— 

Our work is not necessarily the lowest in price, but we guar- 

antee our figures to be very low for the exclusivelv first quality 





We manufacture from Westerly, Quincy, Barre, and all first-quality granites, and as we sell direct to consumers, we save 


the latter all middlemen’s profits. 


both the manufacture and the setting of a monument. 
All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according to contract. 
Write us for list of cemetery work erected by us in all parts of the United States and Cana a, also for designs and estimates. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Ma 





Then, too, there is a decided advantage for the buyer in dealing with one one respunsible firm for 


.,U. S.A. 
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Baby Knows 


the difference between “Genu- 
ine Pond’s Extract” and_ its 
Nature’s 


pain reliever is Pond’s Extract. 


many imitations s own 


Avoid substitutes; accept genuine only, 
with buff wrapper and yellow label, 


POND'S EXTRACT 00,, 76 Fifth Ave, New York. 





__ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. _ 


Suggestions 


for your 


Summer Journey: 


(1)—A bracing cruise on the great inland 
seas. (Buffalo to Duluth, via North- 
ern S. S. Line—exe lusive passenger 
service of the highest grade.) 

(2)—-Through the new Northwest States 
—North Dakota,. Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, via 


GREAT NORTHERN R’Y 


—a land as magnificent in commer- 
cial promise as it is unsurpassed in 
natural scenery. 
(3)—The Pacific Coast and Alaska. 
Write to A. C. HARVEY, General Excursion Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston, Mass., or F. 1. WHITNEY 4 
G. P. & T. A.. St. Paul, Minn., for information. 


$190 EXCURSION TO EUROPE. $190 


July 4th, per Cunard S,S, * Aurania”’ 
All expenses included, Swiss and Rhine Annex 


trip, $70, or Italy trip, $e xtra. Choicest berths on 
* Aurania” included. 


Cruise tothe Mediterranean 


Jan, 29, 186, by specially chartered steamer “ Fries- 
er ee 116 tons), $550 up 


F.C.CLARK,111 Broadway. New Vork. 


FOR HEALTH AMD PLEASURE 


GO TO THE 


Catskill Mountains. 


The Ulster and Delaware R.R. 
Summer Book for 1895, de- 
scriptive of this popular Sum- 
mer Resort is now ready, and 
will be sent to any address on 
receipt of six cents postage. 

N. A. SIMS, 


Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
RONDOUT, N. Y. 


ARE YOU STILL UNDECIDED 
ABOUT YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION ? 
The Time is Near. Ships are Filling. 


GAZE’S TOURS. 


RATE ROAD TICKETS EVERY WHERE. 
CHOICE BERTHS ALL STEAMERS 


EUROPE, § Weekly ceo Dasa bin U PWARDS. 
TO MARITIME 
July Wand August 7. 
«Si | tes Pi Rayo 15 Days, $250. 


NORWAY., aa NORTH CAPE and RUSSIA 
3 De 7 land, a 
ROME. | 0 5 ays, Pnglane rance _ 


witzer is ind, Italy, 

EK 
TEACHERS. ‘! igh partion at Special ate, sup 
EGYPT & PALESTINE. ' "Sept from $000, 


NI AL an ARTY 

ROUND THE WORLD, | (vin Sew Yoru, 
Sep 5. 
PROGRAMMES, EST Aree and INFORMATION 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, N.Y. 


eT Warhingten: St. entem. rT 8S. Clark St., Chicago. 
5th St. Philade Iphia. 


“OUR SUMMER” 


awakens thoughts of vacations pleasantly spent; 

of — through the woods for game; of speckled 
beauties taken from murmuring streams; of health 
restored, and sundry other recollections of a well 
earned respite from cares of business, thoroughly 
enjoyed. “ Our Summer” covers the lakes and sum- 
mer resorts in Illinois and Wisconsin along the line 
of the Wisconsin Central, and is just what you 
need to enable you to reach a decision as to where 
Aer will spend your vacation the coming season. 
3rimful of information and interspersed with half- 
tone illustrations of scenes along the line of the Cen- 
tral. A copy will be promptly mailed you on receipt 
of two-cent stamp. 


AppREsS JAS. C. POND, 





tien’! Pass. Agent 
‘ MILWAUKEE, Wis, 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


—-Weeniy sare Revwn. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


| For the week ending Thursday, May 30th, 1895.] 


TEAS.— At the weekly auction sales yesterday 
high-grade Formosa vold at better prices than 
expected, but the sales of India and Amoy teas 
were less steady than last week. The market 
quotations are: Amoy, 11@l5e.; Fuchau, lle 
2he.; Formosa, l6@45c., and Japans, 4@s3iec. 


COFFEE.,—The market for Brazilian growths 
is quiet but steady. Sales are almost at a stand- 
still. Mild grades have a fair movement at old 
prices. Java is quoted at 2li@3ic.; Mocha, 254@ 
264¢c.; Maracaibo, 17'9¢@2Ic.; Laguayra, 1644@2Ic., 
and Brazil, 154@I17\ec. 


MEATS AND STOCKS,—City-dressed veals 
are rather easy at 7@10c. per ™, and country- 
dressed at 7@%c. Dressed mutton is weak at 6@ 
9c, per ; dressed yearlings lower at &@lic., and 
dressed lambs firm at 9@13c. Country -dressed 
hogs are steady at 5@7i¢c. 


PROVISIONS.—The provision market closes 
with a firmer undertone, owing to strong ad- 
vices from the West. Pork is about steady, with 
mess quoted at $13.50@14.25 per bbl. ; family, $13 
@13., and short clear, $13@15.0. Beef is quiet, 
with extra mess at $8. 0@9; family, $11@13, and 
packet, 8#@11. Beef hains are quiet at $19@20 

r bbl. Lard is steady at $6.95@7 per 100 th, 

*1ckled shoulders are firm at 5'4c. per .; bel- 
ae dull at 54@6c., and pickled hams firm at 
vY4C. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The volume of busi- 
ness is — small in flour. Holders have ad- 
vanced prices in sympathy with wheat, and 
many purchasers are holding off. Any reaction 
in wheat makes the position of bidders stronger, 
and occasionally some concessions are made to 
them. Spring patents are quoted at $4.65@4.95 
per bbl.; clears, $3.35@3.75; city patents, $5.15; 
city clears, $4.40 ; winter straights, $4@4.20, and 
winter clears, $4. Rye flour is firm at $4@4.50. 
Cornmeal! is steady, with Brandywine at $3; 
Sagamore, $3.05; Weatern and Southern, $2.60 
(@2.95. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Trade in wheat contin- 
ues very nervous and irregular. There have 
been more signs lately, however, of a reaction in 
the firm prices of !ast week. The Western news 
concerning the crop are the controlling factors. 
Injury to winter wheat is reported pretty uni- 
formly from the West; but spring wheat is good, 
and California reports are all favorable. There 
was considerable closing out of long wheat on 
account of the holiday, but cash wheat was dull 
up tothe close. July wheat is quoted at 827¢c.; 
No. 2 red, Sl}g@k2c. Corn shows an inclination 
to take advantage of the lull in wheat to come 
forward with a boom. The conditions of the 
new crop are reported very bad, the replanted 
corn beimg seriously interfered with by dry 
weather. If the crop receives another setback 
by the drought the acreage will be greatly de- 
creased. Cash corn is very irregular and uncer- 
tain. July is quoted at 58%c.: No.2 cash, 8a 
58lgc., and mixed and yellow corn, 5kc. Oats 
bave also awakened trom their lethargy, anu 
are becoming quite active. The reports of 
damage to this crop have also been the leading 
advance. Cash oats are irregular. July oats 
are quoted at 3ic.; No.2 cash, 33'4@s3oc., and 
No. 2 white, 374gc. Hay is quiet and a trifle low- 
er on top grades, Supplies have been large, and 
demand small. Prime timothy hay is 75c. per 
100 fh ; No. 8 to No. 1, 55@70c., and clover mixed, 
6Oa65c. Long rye straw is 60~65c.; short rye, 45 
@Nc., and oat straw, 40045c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Prices for best 
grades of table butter advanced late last week, 
and so far this week prices bave been barely sus- 
tained. Receivers dislike to have goods accu- 
mulate in such hot weather, and concessiOns are 
frequently made in quotations to attract busi- 
ness. Extra creamery butter is quoted at 18ec.; 
firsts, 1649@17%c.; thirds to seconds, M@ltc.; 
State dairy, half tubs, 18@17c.; Welsh tubs, l0@ 
l7c.; imitation creamery, l0@15c.; Western 
dairy, 8@l3c., and factory, 74@llc. There is 
considerable call for full cream cheese for the 
home trade, and the market has greatly im- 
proved this week. The range of prices has in- 
creased about Ic. per lb, with a further increase 
later, probably, if present conditions continue. 
Full cream cheese, fancy, is quoted at 7c.; good 
to choice, 64¢@6%c.; common to tair, d544@tc.; 
choice part skims, 44¢@4c.: common to good, 
2@3sc., and full skims, 1@l'gc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live fowls have 
been steady and in good demand, but all other 
kinds are slow and weak. Spring chickens are 
30c.@$1 per pair ; fowls, L24¢@lic.; roosters, 8c.; 
turkeys, %@10c.; ducks, 50@k5c. per pair, and 
geese, 65c.@$1.12 per pair. Dressed poultry show 
considerable quietness. Fancy chickens are 
firm, but must other birds are dragging a little. 
Turkeys are dull at 8@lic.; fowls, %@10c.; old 
cocks, 6c.; old geese, d@kc.; old ducks, S@lic.; 
spring ducks, 2@2%5c.; Philadelphia spring 
chickens, 4@45c.; Long Island, 35@40c.; West- 
ern, 30@40c. Market is slow and dull for eggs, 
and under heavy receipts prices are weakening. 
Only fancy qualities are moving. Fresh Jersey 
eggs are l44c. per doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 
W34@l4c.; Western, 1s@13c.; Southern, L@ 
124ec. : 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are 
supply and quiet. Baldwins are $4@5 per bbl.; 
Roxbury russets, $3@4; Golden, $2.50@3.5v. 
Strawberries are meeting good demand, but sup- 
i Maryland straw- 


in moderate 


lies are running very heavy. 

rriesare 6@10c. per qt.; Norfolk, 5@9c.; North 
Carolina, large, 7@15c., and common kinds, 5@ 
jc. A few North Carolina cherries are selling at 
10@1ic. per ®, and early harvest blackberries at 
10@la8c. 











To the Young Face 
Pozzon1’s COMPLEXION POwDER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


; SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..US.A. 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Delicious Break fast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
No chemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. 


PERFECT P AM PS 


BEAUTIFUL 
Made by EDWARD MILLER & CO. costa 144). 


Our Intest, ‘‘The Miller,” is made on new 
fidcvas (our patents). No other lamp so wood. 
Jon’t buy lamps before seeing **The Mil- 
er.’? One thousand varieties to select from. Every 
amp guaranteed. Come to our store (or 
order by muil), if your dealer will not supply. 
66 Park Piace, corner College Place, New York. 
¢2~ ‘The Miller” oil swove is the best. 











# There are many imitators 
but only one genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


You can know it by the sig- 
nature, in blue, on every jar: 
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THE STERLINGS 
(; 
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because it is built like a 
watch. 


Magnificently illustrated catalogue free 
at agencies, or mailed for two two-cent 
stamps. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
236-240 Carroll Ave. 
CHICAGO. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302 Broadway, New York. 

H. T. Mot & Cig, Paris, 
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oO LSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


Ve) intime, Sold by d ists, 


“N CONSUMPTION 





farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad WO 1raé.uc 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuabie 
to those of our subscribers who feel epecial y 
interested.) 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


BY E. P. 


POWELL, 


THE subject of village improvement calls 
out a large correspondence, which I can 
better answer iu a single article in THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

1. How can such asociety best be formed ? 
By a half-dozen intelligent, progressive citi- 
zens. No such thing asa public call is de- 
sirable. Those who initiate the movement 
should understand the subject. The society 
should then be open to all those intelligent 
persons who are willing to contribute time, 
thought and some money to matters that 
are of public and general value. It is not 
necessary that the society should be very 
large. A good working membership of 





twenty or twenty five will accomplish as 
much as a membership of one hundred. In 
some villages it will be eminently desirable 
to have membership include both sexes; in 
cther cases it will be desirable to have a 
ladies’ co-operative society. This in some 
cases has taken the form of a Wednesday 
AfternoonClub. Where two societies exist 
they can divide the work or act with Joint 
committees. Where the active membership 
does not exceed twenty or thirty, one society 
is sufficient. 

2. The objects to be kept in view. Of 
course these are the making of your village 
a delightful, bealthy and progressive home 
for the citizens. The article that defines the 
objects of the Cliuton society is as follows: 


“This Association sha!! divide its work among 
the following committees: (1) A committee on 
trees and tree planting and all questions per- 
taining to botany as well as landscape art, yards, 
lawns, shrubbery, orchards. (2) Acommittee on 
insects injurious or benefieial to vegetation and 
all questions pertaining to biology. (3) A com- 
mittee on sanitation and sanitary methods, in- 
cluding drainage, wells, streams, ventilation. 
(4) A committee on household art, including 
household exteriors and interiors,paint,furniture 
and adornments. (5) A committee on education, 
including home and public education in horti- 
culture and home arts.” 

There is constant correspondence awaken- 
ed with distant towns. This is welcomed 
by the society, and much good follows to 
our meetings. Lectures have been called 
for on a few occasions. ; 

Of course village improvement in most 
cases should mean a general effort to im- 
prove the surrounding country as wel). The 
influence of a society will widen out aston- 
ishingly. But the glory of America is and 
always ought to be the little nuclei of popu- 
lation that link together all the farmsand 
rural homes. The city is something else, 
distinct and by itself. It is largely an 
addenda to normal development, both in 
its political organism and its method of 
self-development. 

3. The meetings. These should be 
pv onthly, or are so with the Clinton society; 
from September till May. We also provide 
for one banquet during the winter, and 
one picnic during the summer. These are 
to work directly in the line of the society— 
having for their special object the popular- 
ization of village improvement. Tne pic 
bic, as arranged for 1895, involves more of 
the nature of a summer school. A lecture 
will be given on applied botany, or the 
value that a knowledge of botany may be 
to horticulture; and another on photog- 
raphy and sketching as home arts—con- 
tributing to comfort and happiness. The 
regular meetings have discussed the follow- 
ing topics recently: ‘‘ Trees from a Sanitary 
Point of View ; Their Relation to Health,” 
“Clinton’s Advantages as a Summer Re 
sort,” ‘‘The Special Business Interests of 
our Town,” ‘* The Best way of Working our 
Road System as it is.”” A reference to the 
records of the society since 1855, gives usa 
vast range of topics, including those that 
concern parks, streets, yards, lawns, house- 
material, orchards, gardens, shrubbery, 
landscape art, and household art. 

4. The working machiuery. Itis all im 
portant not to leave the society in a shape 
where carelessness or negligence will cause 
a meeting to drag for lack of prepared 
speakers or writers. A good deal of plia- 
bility in the order of exercises should be 
allowed, and authority left with presiding 
officers to make arrangements for meetings 
where the arranged program is likely to 
fail. Our rule is tO arrange the pro- 
gram of each meeting at the close of the 
preceding meeting; but the president with 
the vice presidents can makeany additional 
arrangements found desirable. A member- 
ship fee of two dollars annually, with an 
initiation fee of one dollar, has proved an 
adequate supply of funds, except for a few 
very special purposes. 

5. The outside work. Of course it is not 
possible to tell what has been accomplished 
for our home interiors, for personal educa- 
tion in art and industries; but we know 
somewhat of the work done in the streets 
and parks. “ My first knowledge of the 
Rural Art Society,” said a gentleman re- 
cently, ‘‘ was finding a dead tree cut away 
from in front of my residence while I was 
absent from home. The tree ought to have 
been removed by myself sooner ; but it was 
not. ‘Then a few days later a new tree was 
brought and planted where the old one had 
stood. The work was done with great care, 
and without a suggestion of offense to the 
owner of the adjacent property.’’ This sort 
of work was quite general about the village 
and its approaches. But the whole avenues 
were also taken charge of and planted with 
elms, maples, pines and other trees. It be- 
came a common matter for people to come 
to the officers of the society for advice as to 
methods and varieties and seasons, In this 
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way much was done indirectly through 
others. But I think best of all was the in- 
fluence creating a taste for landscape 
beauty and reficed surroundings. Clinton 
was the first town in this part of the State 
to enforce this stock law, and remove 
fences. Many of the streets became ex- 
tended parks. One after another began to 
Strive after beautiful grounds. I think 
the village is far more notable for its lawns 
and gardens than for its houses. The col- 
lege campus grew specially noble under 
the eye and hand of such men as Root and 
Hastings. 

The Clinton society was formed in Au- 
gust, 1855. Among its members have been 
about forty ministers, a dozen physicians, 
and nearly all the faculty of Ha‘niiton Col - 
lege ; besides these the list includes a larze 
part of the business men and leading farm- 
ers. As Clinton has been a favored retreat 
for professional men the membership in 
cludes a larger proportion of those than 
would occur elsewhere. The most notable 
names in landscape work and general rural 
art are those of Prof. Oren Root, John Has- 
tings, and the Rev. Delos Gridley. Scarcely 
Jess prominent in such work are the bames 
of the great astronomer, Dr. Peters, and the 
famous Greek scholar, Dr. Edward North. 
Active in the founding were specially the 
Rev. Benjamin W. Dwight, and Theodore 
W. Dwight, the eminent jurist. No one 
was more useful for a period of years than 
two of our business men, John‘. Elliott, 
and Wm. S. Bartlett. The former created a 
park in a neglected nest of hills, that never 
was surpassed for loveliness. Judge O. S. 
Williams was for a long while a zealous co- 
operator. 

The quarter centennial of the society was 
specially notable. It occurred at the close 
of twenty-five most prosperous years. A 
poem by Edward North and an historical 
address by the Rev. B. W. Dwight, were 
followed by a banquet. The Rev. Dr. Dar- 
ling, recently elected President of Hamilton 
College; the eminent New York jurist, 
Theodore Dwight; Miss Lamb, editor of the 
Magazime of American History, were 
among those in attendance, and were speak - 
ers. A few years of comparative inactivity 
and the society now is at work with re- 
doubled zeal. We look forward to our half- 
century reunion in 1905, confident that no 
institution, except the Church and the 
school, has done so much for public welfare. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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A NEW ERA FOR THE ROMAN 
CAMPAGNA. 





BY MRS. OLIVE MAY EAGER, 


THE untilled waste which has long 
breathed its pestilence upon the Eternal 
City comprehends the greater part of an- 
cient Latium, and is from fifty to seventy 
miles in length, and from forty to sixty in 
breadth. About one-half of the Campagna 
belongs to ecclesias’ ical corporations, one- 
third to the nobibity, and the remaining 
sixth to small proprietors; but the three 
classes of owners have shown themselves 
equilly apathetic in regard to the hygienic 
condition of their property. 

Nevertheless, the amelioration of the Agro 
Romano has not ceased to be the dream of 
social economists and the béte noir of im- 
provement committees, until at last the 
problem seems in a fair way to receive its 
natural solution at the hands of practical 
men. During the past twenty-five years 
many plans have been put into practice, 
maiuly founded on the experiments begun 
by the French Trappists near the Three 
Fountains, in 1868 ; and the recent reports of 
these attempts give results that are suffi- 
ciently remunerative to promise much for 
the future. The vineyards, olive orchards 
and gardens which were planted at various 
times now form smiling oases in the green 
desert ; but the most encouraging feature 
lies in the fact that the spots thus success- 
fully brought under cultivation possess no 
advantages of soil or position over the wide 
expanse around them. 

Withiu this period the conditions of cul- 
ture on the Campagna have altered for the 
better, one of them being the sensible 
diminution of malaria as shown by the 
malarial table published in 1892, A late 
Vinegrowers’ Report also states that the 
hydraulic system now adopted on the 
Campagua, together with the enlargement 
and the deepening of the Tiber’s bed, has 
wrought great changesin the fever statis- 
tics, the most marked improvement being 
noticeable in that sec:ion lying toward the 
mountains and away from the sea. 

Another hopeful sign is the increasing 
difficulty with which the largest proprietors 
secure tenants at the former high rept 
which averaged a yearly sum of one hun- 
dred and forty francs the hectare (about 


two aud a-half acres), Finding tillage and 
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herding on their own responsibility also 
quite unprofitable, they are gradually being 
forced to rent to small farmers at the rate 
of eighty francs a hectare for the best land, 
and about twenty francs a hectare for tte 
least desirable fields. 

In view of so bright an outlook, the Na- 
tioual Vinegrowers’ Association thought it 
wise to make certain advances to the Lom- 
bard farmers, whose acknowledged birth- 
right isan extraordinary agricultural capac- 
ity, under whatever untoward circum- 
stances they may be called on to exercise it. 
Responding to the invitation, forty or move 
practical agriculturists from Lombardy 
have just finished a thorough and extensive 
examination of the Roman Campagna, with 
the idea of bringing their methods and 
their capital to tear upon it. 

The ultimate decision of this investiga- 
tion committee can be made publie only 
after more mature deliberation, but enough 
has been gathered to show that the impres- 
sion reccived was not an unfavorable one 
especially as regards the vast plains be 
tween Rome and the Sabine and Alban 
hills, altho the lower plains of Ostia are 
considered unpromising. 

The Lombards express great satisfaction 
as to the natural fertility and the produc- 
tive powers of the Campagna. as well as 
their conviction that the malaria is far less 
dreaded in those spots already under cultiva- 
tion. In their judgment, the Roman plains 
eannot successfully compete with Tuscany 
in the culture of vines and olives ; but miik 
butter, truck gardening and stockraising 
will prove most profitable, while grain also 
promises fine results at a later stage. 

The rigid winters of Lombardy are re- 
sponsi»le for their well-known practice of 
flooding fields during the severe weather; 
but, since the great enemy of agriculture 
on the Campagna is the hot, dry summer, 
the Lombardy system would have to be re- 
versed by inundating the land during the 
trying months of July, August and Sep- 
tember. Enough pure water can be found 
for a trial, but an irrigation canal from 
Tivoli would be the only hope of permanent 
good to so wide an expanse of untilled 
fields. 

As the prelim nary expenses of such a 
project are enormous, nothing can be done 
without the full co-operation of landlords 
who must be willing both to accept a mini- 
mum rept, and to share the cost of the ven- 
ture—for venture it is, to be undertaken in 
a truly pioneer spirit. By way of equaliz- 
ing matters, the lessees should require that 
leases be made to cover a long period, 
while the proprietors should exact a proviso 
for the improvement, as well as the simple 
tillage of their fields. 

Many princely tenures are now so imper- 
fectly conducted as to yield a nominal in 
come; but the eventual improvement of 
their property being at stake it is fondlv 
hoped tht Roman landowners will court 
future advantages even at the risk of some 
present loss. Sbould they take so sensible 
a view of the situation the long-standing 





Campagna question will then be left to Number, : 
thrifty, practical men who-e whole lives 1 Number (1 week)........ .. $ .10 , 
have been spent in auricultural pursuits, 2 Numt NN laa a ; 
aud whose hopes of gain ave based upon the 7 EOE Ne WOUND: cane ss us ennaes ‘20 : 
simple yet sure foundation of private en- 4 A MOND)... eee eee e ee 25 
terprise, unbolstered and unhampered by 13 - (3 WOMERR cn ces ctceees 15 ; 
public funds, 17 “ (4 #“  ) 1.00 ‘2 
In that case there is every reasonable pin as Ee Dap aan as a q 
prospect that Rome’s present curse will 26 (6 Docvecceccercces 1.50 . 
soon prove her greatest blessing, and that | 52 (1 YORE) cciccessacvncseses 8.00 
— places will yet wave with golden One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 } 
AD. ; 
iii: eos In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. ' 
i \ iad - To clergymen $2.00 a year. i 


SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 





Now is the time to shut the fowls out at 
bight to roost. This method if pursued 
willstarve out all vermin from the house 
and make your flock rest better during the 
Warm weather. A rain at night can’t hurt 
poultry much as the air will dry their 
feathers fast, not allowing them to remain 
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wet long atatime. You can saturate the 
roosts and the walls with a strong carbolic- 
acid solution, which will add to the misery 
of the tormentors that try to lurk in every 
nook and corner of the henhouse. This 
should be tried this season to prove its 
benefits. 


As the weather becomes settled and warm 


the feeding of meat scraps can be largely. 


dispensed with, because all fowls that have 
outside range will find enough worms, bugs 
and insects generally to satisfy and provide 
the animal food they require under restrict- 
ed limits, in winter and early spring. The 
zround bone, however, with oyster shell, is 
always necessary, and the box in the hen- 
house may be kept full at all seasons. 


Throw in an armfu! of nice grass daily to 
fowls that you keep confined, you will soon 
see that they need this food and enjoy pick- 
ing over the litter. This exercise 1s just 
what they need for health; so do not let 
them get lazy because they are ccnfined, 
but rather aim to bring about activity 
which means health and eggs. 


Turkeys should be carefully watched 
now, and kept in very dry, sunny coops, 


- 





until thev are about six weeks old. and then 
permitted to wander out about the yard in 
the afternoon when the sun is warm. 
Nothing is more delicate than a young tur 
key ard more ready to give up its life, so 
thut if you attempt to raise them make u» 
your mind to properly attend tothem., The 
Bronze are the best, tho the White Holland 
are considered excellent, and pretty fowls 
to have about. 


Bread that is stale is excellent if scalded 
with hot water, mixing it with middlings 
and chopped feed, in the morning. It can be 
bought at any bakery, at — cents per 
barrel, and is good for young chicks as well 
as old fowls when not fed too much and 
ouly as a mixture with other soft feeds. 
Some crumbleit up and throwit on the 
floor, this is all right in moderate quanti 
ties. What poultry require to do well i: 
variety of food and moderation in kinds of 
grain or mess that you give to them. 


The question of when a hen lays daily bas 
been often discussed. Some lay in the 
forenoon and others as late as 3 P.M. 1 
think, as a rule, you will tind more lay 
between ten and one o’clock than later 
hours of theday. A close observer of bis 
flock will notice more closely the habits of 
his favorite layers and in this way answer 
the que-tion to his own satisfaction. 


CLEVELAND O. 





BREWSTER & CO. 


Broadway, 47th to 48th Streets, New York. 
(Only place of business.) 


Coach Builders. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD FOR FORM AND QUALITY. 


Four-Horse Traps and 
Road Coaches a Specialty. 


HAVE YOU FIVE OR MORE COW 





need a 
“ Baby.” 









© Branch Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 


If so a “ Baby ” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 
you every year. Why continue an inferior system 
another year at so great a loss? Dairying is now the 
only profitable feature of Agriculture. Properly con- 
ducted it always pays well, and must 
Separator, and you need the u 

All styles and capacities. Prices, $75. 
upward. Send for new 1895 Catalogue, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


74 CORTLANOT ST., NEW YORK. 





DO YOO 


THAT ALL THE 


FIREWORKS AND ILLUMINATIONS 


AT THE 


So? 












you. You 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies 
but obtained no satisfaction until I 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One bottle 
restored my hair to its natural color 


and _ fullness.” — Mrs. HERZMANN, 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prepared by 3-6, A wy Co., Lowell, 


Durable—Easily Applied. 
This roofing is manufactured 
from nat 








a fo., m2 on 
ree sample of 00, rs 
with circular and list to 


®*WARREN CHE ICAL 
» 28 fulton Bireets. ” 
New York, U.S. As 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Witson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM yg I 
206 Trust Bidg. uainville, 
OMces: { 4123 Broadway. New York. ¥ 


HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALv’s BAusam, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs. Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


New subscribers can begin with any 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 


Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 


from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 


end of time for which payment is made. 


REMITTANCES should be made to the 





SiN EN 


| 


ori 


OF Rn RAMI tyes 


ZTwvw ”* 


order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two'previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 


~ NOCURE, NO PAY, 
R. B. L. 


The Magic Letters. 
) lM Ripley Brom - 
eosnmece ' Lithia Water. 
Ley RagMmo LITHO 
NATUMAL SPRING WATER 3 isa natural spring water, 
— “#2: ] superior in medicinal qual- 


ities to any natural water 
known to the civilized 


WORLD'S FAIR 


WERE FURNISHED BY 


Pain’s Fireworks Company, 
102 William St., N. Y. 







Rar a ieee al 


«J 





agents in London to receive subscriptions 
ad advertisements. 








ae + Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
i vor. ing 2 Medals and 3 Diplomas 

ai il | A [iedicine, Not a Receiv gz : Pp 7 papers or magazines in connection with THE 
RHEUMATISM, Beverage. (The highest possible award.) INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
ees eR, Beoee arly 5 gpa for our Clubbing List 

YSPEPSIA, “T age bean suffering from , vee 
DI ss 1 ar : ’ - 
cystitis, icine Mala” nobreagondts | Pyrotechnists to the CALIFORNIA MID-WINTER EXPOSITION and spectacles | We can supply F pi - — - THE 

RICHT’S pay Bina on pac Mg iy er ee Pepa NDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
STONE in’ —Seribed Ripley's Brom-Lithia at MANHATTAN BEACH, etc, etc. cenaaneiesh, dara 
KIDNEY Spring Water. have taken : 2 


three gallons and am entirely 
Or BLADDER. bets da om 80 pronounced by 
the doctor. I am’now able to attend to business and now 
Feel etter thun I have for many years."” WM. DETERLING. 
The Eastern Ripley Brom-Lithta Co., 
0 W. 23d 8t. (Telephone “510 18th St."") New YoRs 
Phila. office, 904 Walnut St. 





They now offer their unrivalled goods in Assortments of $5,Q00 and upwards at 
Wholesale Rates, Price Lists, with views of World’s Fair Fireworks displays, Free 


on application, 





ADVERTISING RATES made known 


on application. Address 


THE JNDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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D TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Meda! of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
4 WARREN H-HAYES me factor om 


Arcuitect- 
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— 
tering into a 
new building is 
more important 
than the archi- 
tect’s services 
It is his plans 
that make or 
ruin the edifice. 


“A Fine Figure” 


is always the result of a perfect-fitting 
corset, which is one of the most import- 
ant items of a woman's dress, 
A well-fitted, comfortable 
and stylish gown de- 
pends upon the corset, 
and the leading dress- 
BS) makers, knowing 
' this fact, recom- 
mend the 








“‘Glove- 
Fitting” 
') as being THE corset 
that gives the most satisfactory results. 
They are known everywhere, and 
may be seen and purchased at all the 


leading dry goods houses. If not found 
satisfactory, the money will be refunded. 


/ LANGDON & BATCHELLER'S ™ 
(GENUINE | 
THOMSONS CLOVE: FITTING) 


(TRADE MARK) 


—EE 





24 A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
' Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY S8T., 
i Boston, Mass. 
Sen: 5e. stamp for new 
100-page 





in 
ou 


may 
00D in OMES, 
Bla ‘PREMIU MS wo send- 
ing orders for Teas, Coffees, 
Baking Powder and Spices to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO.,, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. 
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ven EMULSION * SPRAYER 


Company 


a O, Box 289. 





For fruit trees, 
vines,garden flow- 
ers. Our book on 
Sprayers tells how 
to help you, your 
crops and our bus- 
iness to pay. Its 
Free send for it. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 
Middletown, Ot. 
Yew York, 
© hicago. 
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Whep you wish to buy a 
STEAMORHOT WATER 
HEATING PLANT, 


send for a catalogue of 


The Dunning Boiler. 


We also anake Steam 
Engines, Boilers and ma- 
chinery. 


NEW YORK CENTRALIRON WORKSCO. 
103 Exchange St. » Geneva, N. YY. 


&S§ A Full Leather Top Buggy for #42. Leather 
Quarter, Top, 887. imi tation Leather Top, 
8%. End spring or sic Jpen side spring Road 
oo Bugey, $21, goer 4 3 years. Order 
cage ok, only one of each at these prices in a township 
shov r superior workmanship. Our beat fin- 
inhed Buggy with Ball Bearing Axles only @95, 
worth $150. Single wheels, @2, Harness at cost. 
U. 8. BUGCY & CART CO.,E.17.Cincinnati,f, 
The U. 8S. BUGGY AND CART Co, is 
highly recommended by its old custom- 
ers. Write for their free catalogue. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


painter does. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadeiphia. 








ommon Sense 


dictates that you use materials when paint- 
ing that you know something about. 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
have been the standard for years. 
know all about them; 


Pure 


You 
if you don’t your 
To make sure, however, ex- 


amine the brand (see list). 

For colors, use National Lead Co.’s Pure 
White Lead tinting colors ; they are the best 
and most permanent; prepared expressly for 
tinting Pure White Lead. 
color-card free. 

NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Pamphlet and 


1 Broadway, New York. 





DO YOU WANT A LAUNCH ? 


That you can run 
yourself. 
That is Clean 


and Safe. . 
Send 10 cent stamp for Lilustrated Catalogue of 


That requires 
neither Licensed 
Engineer nor 


Pilot. 


: THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH. 
GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, Morris Heights Station, New York City. 





THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER. 


Nearly eight hundred in use, 


25) pounds of steam. 


Handsome catalogue free. 


Works. Red Bank N.J. THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 & 41 Cortlandt St., N. Y- 


RELIEF AT LAST. 


joncelians 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 


maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
| Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 


CHURCH, LODGE 
PARLOR, 
PEWS, 
and 
Opera Chairs 
8.C.SMALL 
& CO., 
0 Samal 


Str 
Boston. | Mass. 


Pande Barenore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


For Country Residences. 

We make a specialty of outdoor light- 
ing (kerosene) for country residences. 
We make lampsto use on porches, for 
lighting driveways, for side of gates, 
and for stables. 

For decorating with colored lights 
nothing isso good nor so economical as 
our Tubular Lanterns fitted with red 
white, blue and green en globes. 

Write to us for our (free) catalogue No. 31, giving 
full particulars of our goods, with prices. 


We refer to Mr. H. C. Bowen, praetor of 
THE INDEPENDEN 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


60 LAIGHT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


[RY 


ESTERBROOK’S FLYER No. 531. —<m 


Send for Samples and Prices. 
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26 John Street, N. Y. 


OVINGTON a 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A. WATER-TIGHT Hose 


C | The ACME, Saves 
oup er your fingers. Saves 
wear‘on the hose. A tight 
coupling in one second. For , 
old or new hose. The A & W 


Hose Band. Quick, effective, 4 needs no tools. 
Sold by all dealers. Full -, 
and 2 Hose Bands, postpetd. Se 

THE ADAMS & ‘ TLAKECO., Chicago. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 


NO ) MORE DULL SHEARS 


The dullest 
can be sharpen- 
ed perfectly in 
less than 1 min- 
ute. We will re- 
fund money if 
not satisfactory. 
By mail on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 
Eastman'& Oo., 
64 Reade Street 

The‘ "Handy" Scissors Sharpener, New York City. 


QUINA- LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonle. 


House Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils 
Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers: 
Eddy Refrigerators. 





4 Hose Couplers, 








LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 


NEW v YORK. 
$60 a month to sell Leach's 
A ENT Oi) of Pine, the great Kid- 
ney medicine. Oil of Pine Med. Co., Cincinnati, © 
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Bed Linen 


For Summer Homes 
at ** The Linen Store.” 
Attention is invited to the follow- 
ing special values : 


Hemstitched Sheets, 


Single-Bed Size, at 3.00, 4.50 a pair. 
Double-Bed Size, at 4.00, 4.50, 5.00 
a pair. 
Hemstitched Pillow Cases, 
223x36, 100, 1.25, 
25x36, 
27x36, 


1.50 a pair. 
1.50, 1.75, 2.25 a pair. 
1.50, 2.00, 2.50 a pair. 

Hemstitched Bolster Cases, 
Single-Bed Sizes, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75 each. 
Double-Bed Sizes, 1.C0, 1.50, 2.00 each. 

Equally good values in Table Linen, 
Towels and Quilts. A full line of 
Summer Blankets. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 WEST 23D STREET, New York. 


TAKE NOTICE. 


All wearers of artificial teeth wear nothing but the 
waa Mineral Plate. No more mercurial poi- 
soning or nervous diseases arising. Consult 


Drs. ADAMSON & WEBSTER, 
143 W. 34th Street, New York. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1895 opens June 
20th, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS. GAGE & PERRY. 


SUMMER HOMES 
wVERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
equalled summer resort section, offering the 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 





door pleasures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 
Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or 8. W. CUMMINGS, 
8. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York. G. P. A., St. fesmamdbel 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ¢ 


If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes.” It gives lists of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT #5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Coun- 
ties, on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontarioand Western Railway; 2,000 feet above the sea; 
tocntion. prices, fares, etc., all in it. In New York at 
No. 2 Battery ries, 165, 171,371, 44, and 1323 Broadway, 
13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., 134'East 125th St., 244 West 
125th St..251Colum bus Av., Ticket Office $ foot of Frank- 
lin and West 42d Sts ; in Brooklyn, 4 Court St., 8) Ful- 
ton St., 98 Broads 0 Manhattan ‘Av., Greenpoint. 
ILLUSTRA ED H MES, containing half-tone 
reproductions ‘om po of 340 of the hotels, 
farm and boarding houses advertised in “Summer 
Homes,” can be purchased of any ticket agent; 

rice, 25c. J. G Anderson, General Passenger Agent 
B Beaver St., ill 

On May 29 ah 30 excursion tickets for one fare W “ 
be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving = 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer borat 
and also enjoying aday’s fisning 2! this delig 
region ; tickets good returning May 31 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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